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For World’s Tin Cans—of Multiple Uses—We Furnish Much Material 


U.S. Tinplate in World Markets: 
Can Export Level Be Maintained? 


T'. M. DesMoND 


IRON AND STEEL DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ry 

lee TINPLATE INDUSTRY of the 
United States had its beginning in the 
year 1891 with a meager production of a 
little over 1,000 short tons. The industry 
steadily developed in an expanding do- 
mestic market during the next 10 years 
to reach an output level of 339,000 tons 
by the year 1900. The advent of the first 
World War gave tremendous impetus to 
tinplate production in the United States, 
and during this period annual production 
levels soared well over the 1,000,000-ton 
mark to accommodate the increased de- 
mand for canned-food products at home 
and abroad. 

The food-preservation industry has 
always been the principal consumer of 
tinplate. With the development of in- 
creased demands for canned foods in the 
1920's, production facilities for tinplate 
in the United States were expanded and 
improved so that in 1929, the peak year 
of the 1920's, tinplate production reached 
slightly more than 2,000,000 short tons. 

The food industry, however, is not the 
only large consumer of tinplate today. 
With increasing efficiency in the produc- 
tion of tinplate and can-making ma- 
chinery, the tin can has become more 
“versatile.” More and more nonfood 
items are packed in either tinplate, terne- 
plate (steel with a coating of tin and 
lead), or black plate (a highly finished 
sanitary steel sheet) so that today the 
corner drug store offers tobacco, tennis 
balls, candy, and medicines in cans; also, 
the neighborhood hardware store dis- 
Plays, paints, varnishes, and countless 
small wares in cans, while lubricating oil 
is sold by garages and filling stations in 
cans designed to be readily disposable. 
So diverse has become the use of “tin 
cans” that in 1948, in the United States 
alone, more than 3,000,000 tons of steel, 
especially in the form of tin- and terne- 
plate, was used to make containers for 
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foods and other products—some 40 
pounds per person. 

Exports of tinplate from the United 
States have followed rather closely the 
increasing domestic production. After 
a modest average trade of 17,872 short 
tons (1.39 percent of production) yearly 
during the first decade of the current 
century, the export trade of the next 
decade (1910-19), accelerated by the de- 
mands of World War I, expanded to an 
annual average of 139,203 short tons rep- 
resenting 11.7 percent of production. 
(See table 1.) 


Taste 1.—United States Production and 
Erports of Tin- and Terneplate, 1902 
1948 

[000 short tons] 


Annual Exports 


> average . as percent 
Period produc- Exports of pro 
tion duction 
1902-9 4. 6 7.9 14 
110-19 1, 185. 1 139, 2 11.7 
1920-20 1, 658. 4 209.5 12.6 
1W30-39 1, 927.6 202. 3 10. 5 
140-48 2,831.9 176.1 16.8 


! Beginning in 1935, terneplate is excluded from both 
production and exports 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute and U. §. 
Bureau of the Census, 


The importance of tinplate exports 
realized by the higher levels achieved in 
this period were not lost in the 1920's. 
To be sure, there was a leveling in the 
tonnages shipped yearly in the imme- 
diate postwar period, but the steady in- 
crease in export tonnages for tinplate 
was soon resumed until a peak of 299,040 
tons was reached in 1929. The depres- 
sion of the 1930’s which affected the 
entire iron and steel export field also 
brought about reduced tinplate exports. 
However, the steady advance in tinplate 
exports, noted heretofore, began again 
in the late 1930’s—to reach a new high of 
398,192 tons in 1937. As was to be ex- 
pected, the war years of the 1940's 
(1940-45) saw still greater export ton- 
nages, with the annual average reaching 
448 864 short tons. The exports of tin- 
plate in the post-World War II period 
soared to even higher levels and will be 
discussed in some detail later in this 
article. 


The Role of Tinplate in a 
National Emergency 


JUST AS TINPLATE is basic to the 
functioning of modern industrial society 
during peace, it becomes a strategic ma- 
terial during a national emergency. 
Warfare may be and often is global in 
character, and, as the area of conflict 
expands, the problems of maintaining 
supply lines become increasingly com- 
plex and difficult. The tin can is made 
to order for such a job; it is tough 
enough to survive the punishment of 
rough handling over great distances, and 
it is the safest and easiest way yet de- 
vised to feed armies in the field. 

The recent world war served to em- 
phasize the importance of tin and tin- 
plate to our economy. We all recall how 
precious the common tin can became 
when housewives patriotically answered 
the Government’s call not only to mini- 
mize their use of tin cans but also to pre- 
serve for salvage used cans and other 
tin-containing items such as tooth-paste 
tubes. 

Prior to World. War II the six leading 
tinplate producers in the world were 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Japan, France, and Italy, in 
that order. These areas, besides pro- 
ducing for their own needs, were sup- 
pliers for the world market. During the 
war years, four of these producers, Ger- 
many, Japan, France, and Italy, were 
to a large extent either eliminated as 
producers or were forced to withdraw 
from supplying world markets; and the 
other, the United Kingdom, was greatly 
curtailed in both production and dis- 
tribution to world markets. Conse- 
quently, the burden of supplying the 
world markets in addition to our own 
domestic needs during that period fell 
principally upon the United States. 

The extent to which the United States 
met and solved this difficult problem can 
best be understood by a comparison of 
the prewar production level with that of 
the war and postwar periods. The 
annual average production of tinplate in 
the United States for the prewar period 
1936-38 was 2,221,800 short tons; for the 
war period 1943-45 it rose slightly to 
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Chart I 


UNITED STATES TIN PLATE 
PRODUCTION AND TIN CONSUMPTION 
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2,349,600 tons; while an annual average 
of 3,372,600 tons was achieved in the 
postwar period 1946-48. This was a pro- 
duction increase of approximately 52 
percent—comparing the prewar and the 
postwar periods. 

In order to meet the increased require- 
ments upon United States tinplate pro- 
duction during and immediately after 
the war, it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to institute temporary emer- 
gency controls to assure minimum 
supplies reaching those countries de- 
pendent upon us for their tinplate? To 
accomplish this, quarterly export quotas 
were established, the requirements of 
the domestic economy having first been 
analyzed and given primary considera- 
tion. By this process an adequate sup- 
ply for the domestic food pack was 
assured before the establishment of ex- 
port quotas which were apportioned 
equitably among the various foreign 
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consuming areas so that the reservoir 
represented by United States production 
was made to serve the needs of all mar- 
kets. In this manner the available sup- 
plies of perishable foods the world over 
were conserved, the serious food short- 
ages that existed in many countries both 
during and immediately after the war 
were greatly alleviated, and the rehabili- 
tation of the economies of these areas, 
especially those in Western Europe, was 
hastened. 


Development and Use of 
Electrolytic Tinplate 


THE MARKED INCREASE in United 
States tinplate production was accom- 
plished in the face of a decreased sup- 
ply of tin. The seizure and ultimate de- 
struction by the Japanese of the tin min- 
ing and refining facilities in Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies reduced world 


output by more than half. The chal- 
lenge presented to the United States tin. 
plate industry by the decreased tin supply 
was met with a concerted effort in the 
development of new and improved tech. 
nological processes in the production of 
cold reduced sheet, black plate, and, 
particularly of electrolytic tinplate. The 
development of the electrolytic process of 
coating steel sheets with tin began ex. 
perimentally about 1925, long before the 
outbreak of World War II, and by 19492 
had progressed to a point where 82,426 
short tons were so coated in that first full 
year of the war. From this modest start 
production has climbed to an annual rate 
of 2,089,000 tons for the first 7 months of 
1949, exceeding the output of “hot 
dipped” tinplate production during that 
period. This remarkable feat was ac- 
complished in the short period of 8 years. 

The electrolytic plating process, in 
which a continuous strip of cold reduced 
steel is tinned by electrodeposition, en- 
ables the producer to achieve a much 
thinner and more uniform tin coating 
than is possible under the hot dipped 
process. Because of the thinner tin coat- 
ing, however, certain foods with a high 
acid content cannot be packed in elec- 
trolytic tinplate. During the war the 
tinplate industry, working with the Gov- 
ernment through the War Production 
Board, developed in the M-81 orders de- 
tailed standards which enabled the can- 
ning industry to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent electrolytic tinplate, and in this 
manner stretch our tin supplies to the 
maximum degree. Thus, while for every 
pound of tin used during the prewar 
period of 1936-38 the United States pro- 
duced only 62 pounds of tinplate, an aver- 
age of 101 pounds of tinplate was made 
in the 1946-48 period, with this figure 
continuing to rise as the proportion of 
electrolytic tinplate to the total produc- 
tion continues to mount. (See Chart L) 


Distribution and Consumption 


in World Markets 


WHILE A GREAT INCREASE in produc- 
tion has taken place in the United States, 
world production as a whole, and in par- 
ticular that of Europe, has diminished. 
Thus the annual averages of the prewar 
and postwar periods, 1936-38 and 1946-48, 
show that of the major world producers 
only the United States has increased its 
output. (See Chart II.) 

It is only natural, therefore, that cer- 
tain world markets which heretofore had 
been supplied by the production of West- 
ern Europe would necessarily have to be 
supplied out of United States production 
in the postwar period. This included not 
only those markets in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia which had little or no 
indigenous production, but also those 
areas of Western Europe which either 
had been largely self-sufficient or sup- 
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al- plied by European production. Exports 
in- from the United States increased during 
ply this period from the prewar annual aver- Chart IL 
the age of 279,500 short tons to a postwar 
obs average of 631,000 tons—the United WORLD TIN PLATE PRODUCTION 
of States’ share of the total tinplate moving 
nd in world exports mounted from 31 per- MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 
"he cent in the 1936-38 period to 75 percent 5 5 
; of in the 1946-48 period. During this pe- 
eX. riod the United States became the world’s 
the largest exporter of tinplate. Thus, not 
9492 only did the production volume of the 
426 United States and the world change in ALL OTHER" 
full this period, but there were also impor- Po Minin! FRANCE ae 
art tant shifts in world markets for tinplate. ALL OTHER iirc 
‘ate These are best disclosed in Chart IIT and ITALY UNITED 
s of table 2. FRANCE KINGDOM 
hat TABLE 2.—10 Principal Markets for Tin- 
a plate Exports From United States GERMANY 
ac- 
ars. [In order of importance] _ a + 
in 19 | 1M46 4 ] 
936-48 annual average Wo ts annual average 
UNITED 
ced KINGDOM 
en- Sientirn Short C : Short 
uch oun ton ountry tons 
ing 
| Japan 27, 200 Brazil 63, 500 
ped China (including Australia 60, 300 
yat- Kwangtunyg 26, 300 Canada 57, 100 2 — 2 
Brazil 22) 400 Argentina 412, 000 
ligh Canada 19,000 || Netherland 35, 100 
lec Netherland 15, 000 Union of South UNITED 
. Argentina 14, 600 Africa 25, 000 STATES 
the Mexico 13, 500 Cuba 20, 100 
Philippine 11, 900 Belgium-Luxem 
rOV- Cuba 11, 000 bourg 20, 000 
: Uruguay 9, 800 Norway 18, SOO 
tion Mexico 15, 100 
de- 
an- SouRCcE: | S. Bureau of the Censu | ae 
ex- 
this An examination of the increases in 
the the apparent consumption of tinplate 
very in the world market shows that only 
war eight countries actually realized any ap- 
pro- preciable increase. (See table 3.) 6 
bi hi; + $3t 3 Oo 
ver- 
rade TARLE 3.--Consumption of Tinplate in 1956~ 1956 1946~1946 
sure Countries Shoring tppreciable Increases, ANMUAL AVERASE ae AVERASS 
~ Q 4 3) ( or 4 LX 
sty 1936-38 to 1946-48 a2. echantuent or Camtianee INCLUDING GERMANY, JAPAN AND ITALY 
i ! OFFICE OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE jj 
Juc- 49-309-8 
Annual average 
t I.) ipparent consumption 
Country a 
ion 1936-38 1946-48 experiencing declines in consumption sumption in Canada reflects a sharp rise 
were those most severely damaged dur- in Canadian tinplate production. These 
ees: itt Adrien an ee) ee ee ing World War II. areas of increased consumption do not 
duc- en of South Africa 21, 200 39, 300 In every instance of a consumption alone account for the tremendous in- 
azi SO, 700 73, 500 = ‘i o i 
ates, Canada 118, 400 206, 800 increase, except in Canada, the United crease in United States exports during 
Cub: ' sid 
par- ee aoe) «oan States accounts for the additional avail- the postwar period. An examination of 
hed. ee 1 103, 700 ability through increased exports of tin- the principal United States export mar- 
Ne POLAT 5, 40K 23, WOO . 
ewar plate to that area; the increased con- kets reveals that the percentage of total 
5-48, SOURCE: See statements following table 6, “ie a tn - . . . ,° y . 
icers rarn.e 4.—-Tinplate Consumption, and Supplies From the United States, by Major Areas 
d its These increases were, however, more [Short tons] 
than offset in the over-all picture by r 
cer- serious losses in consumption in the Far 1936-38 apparent consumption | 1946-48 apparent consumption 
» had East (China, Indonesia, and Malaya) : 
$ . . ea group Supplied by U.S. Sup “i by U.S. 
vest- and in Europe (Denmark, Finland, eee es | ee RE Massed 
ola ons ota ons 
to be France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, _— a Tons Percent 
ction Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain). - 
d not It will be noted that the increase in Africa 44, 900 13, 000 29 | 67, 500 42, 700 63 
— . . atta . s — Western Hemisphere 2, 246, 400 | | 2,048, 300 | 91 | 3, 255, 700 | } 3,069, 900 | a4 
rica, consumption occurred in those areas poe sitesi 441" 200 101, 600 23 | '116,800 | 38, 000 | 33 
yr no whose lands, generally speaking, were Europe... ... 1, ee aah . | Sa, a - 
those ; : “ Australasia. 94, 700 400 0.5 | 127, 600 | 71, 400 56 
0 not directly invaded or occupied dur- 
ither ing the war period; French North Africa | Including U. 8. production used domestically. 
sup- is the only exception. Thus, the areas SourcE: See statements following table 6. 
»ekly October 3, 1949 5 








United 


consumption supplied by the 
States during the postwar period is above 
that of the prewar period in every ma- 


jor area group. (See table 4.) 

A closer look at the principal countries 
receiving increased United States sup- 
plies of tinplate in each area group indi- 
cates the following analysis. (See tables 
5 and 6.) 


Latin America 


The two principal markets in Latin 
America, Brazil and Argentina, are de- 
pendent upon the United States for the 
major portion of their tinplate supplies. 
Brazil in 1948 established its first indige- 
nous production and has set its 1949 pro- 
duction target at approximately 22,000 
tons. It is not anticipated that Brazilian 
production will reach a self-sustaining 
basis in the foreseeable future, and this 
market, which is now the largest of 
United States tinplate export outlets, will 
undoubtedly continue to look to the 
United States for the major part of its 
needs. 

Argentina, whose total apparent con- 
sumption was reduced in the postwar 
period but which, nevertheless, trebled 
its imports from the United States, will 
probably soon again achieve its former 
maximum consumption levels, when posi- 
war economic adjustments are com- 
pleted. 

It is to be expected that both Argen- 
tina and Brazil, which during the prewar 
period received a large part of their sup- 
plies from European sources, will again 
become competitive markets for the pro- 
duction of the United Kingdom, Italy, 
and France. 

The Cuban market has approximately 
doubled its consumption over the 1936- 
38 period. All the increased require- 
ments for Cuba have been supplied by 
the United States, and it is expected 
that the market will remain fairly firm 
at the higher level and that the United 
States will continue as the principal 
supplier. 

Mexico has realized only a slight in- 
crease in consumption in the postwar 
period, and United States exports to this 
area have increased only slightly. Pro- 
duction in Mexico commenced in 1947 
and is expected to reach a level of about 
10,000 to 12,000 short tons in 1949. Con- 
sumption will substantially exceed indi- 
genous production, and the United States 
will continue to supply this market with 
the bulk of its tinplate import needs. 

Chile, which in the past has been a 
consistently good market for tinplate 
from the United States, is likely to be 
less important when tinplate production 
begins there with the completion of the 
steel plant now building. Stocks of tin- 
plate now on hand in Chile are believed 
to be adequate to supply all or most of 
the Chilean needs for 1949. In early 1950, 
the sheet and tinplate mill now under 
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TABLE 5.—World Production 


Annual Averages 


[Short tons] 


Apparent Indigenous 
produc- 


Country Consump- 


tion ! tion 
Africa: 
Pritish Fast Africa__ 3,000 
Pritish West Africa 4, 200 
Egynt ‘including Anglo-Egypt 
Sudan) ; 11, 000 
French North Africa (Algeria- 
Morocco-T unisia 3, 700 
Union of South Africa 21, 20 
Other Africa . 1, 800 
Total Africa. __-_- 44, 900 
Western Hemisphere: 
Argentina 73, 800 
Brazil _-- 50, 700 
Canada : 118. 400 22, 200 
> aa 7, 800 
Colombia 3, 800 
Cuba _. 11, 200 
Mexico 15, 890 
Paraguay 1 
Peru 6, 200 
Uruguay mi 13, 900 
United States ® 1,942,400 | 2, 221, 800 
Venezuela 1,300 
Other Western Hemisphere 1, 20K 
Total Western Hemisphere 2, 246,400 | 2,244, 000 
Asia: 
Burma ceba 600 
Ceylon 1.200 
China (including Kwantung 1), S00 
French Indochina. -. 1, 200 
Hong Kong 14. 600 
India 65, 800 7, 40 
Indonesia (N, E, I.) 28, 11M) 
Tran_ 9 Jw) 
Iraq mM) 
Japan (including Formosa 221, 800 180, SOM 
Korea SiN) 
Malaya 25, 600 
Palestine - 2. M) 
Philippines 11, 900 
Siam _- 109 
Syria and Lebanon 170) 
Turkey sia 9, 200 
Other Asia 100 
Total Asia 441, 258, 200 
Europe: 
Austria 1, 900 ‘ 
Belgium and Luxembourg 24, 900 ") 
Bulgaria }. 700 
Czechoslovakia... 9,2) " 
Denmark___. ‘ 20, 600 
Finland _-- 2, 900 
France 125, GOO 138, 000 
Germany 141, 400 276, 800 
Greece ™ QO HY 
Ireland_. 6, 700 
Italv 80, 700 Oi 
Netherlands 68, 300 
Norway 0, 500 300 
Poland 8 500 OO 
Portugal i 25, 200 
Spain 49, 300 23 AW 
Sweden 19, 800 AW) 
Switzerland 15, 100 
United Kingdom 476, 700 8), 400 
1.8.8. R.. 74, 900 66, 000 
Yugoslavia - 5, 400 
Other Europe 5, 200 
Total Eruope 1, 197, 400 12, 100) 
Australasia: 
Australia 81, 300 
New Zealand 13, 40 
Total Australasia 04, 7K 
Other areas HR 
Grand total 030. 600 +020. 600 


x= Less than 

n. a.=not available 

1 Apparent consumption is calculated by adding 
countries where figures appear in the last column 
International Tin Study Group 

2 Includes indeterminate tonnage of indigenous 

3 Includes 36,300 tons, for which the sources 

NOTE. 

In the following countri 


50 ton 


headed “Other sources’’: 
From India: 
From Belgium-Luxembourg 
From Norway: 
From Spain: 


1,100 tons 

1) ton 
2,900 tons 
2,200 tons 


Sources: See statements following table 6 
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f Tare 6.—World Production and Distribution of Tinplate, Postwar Period 1946-48, construction at Huachipato (near Con- 
Annual Averages cepcién) is expected to start operation. 
{Short tons] SF oop oo 
British Dominions 

- | Apparent! Indige- | Exports | Experts Exports | other The British Dominions are reviewed 

owt Country Constaaap ye eel nh United | United —— sources together even though they fall into vari- 

ene | States | Kingdom] "'Y | ous geographic groups. These areas were 

supplied principally by the United King- 

Aries: Rast Africa + 900 600 4. 300 dom in the prewar period, but during the 

British West Africa. 5 ee eo sraee oo war became largely dependent upon the 

French North Africa (Algeria-M orocco-Tunisia) 13, 500 11, 800 100 21, 600 United States for their tinplate supplies 
Union of South Afric: 39, 300 25, 500 13, 800 

Other Africa 3, 100 2, 700 400 and have so continued thus far in the 

Total Africa 67, 500 42, 700 23, 200 1, 600 postwar period. ; 
In this group, Canada, the Union of 
restern Hemisphere c : 

” SC oeties.. 62, 500 42, 000 19, 900 600 South Africa, Australia, and New Zea- 

ee wan wal cai land were among those few countries in 

me Chile 8, 800 8, 800 the world whose consumption of tinplate 

: Colomb 3, 900 3, 990 u 

100 eran ns 20, 100 20, 100 for the 1946-48 period increased over 

: Peraguad ‘<@\.. | Tee io that of the prewar period. These in- 

am Pera 2, = 2, : ") creases are largely the result of the 

uguay 4, 400 7, 400 2, 000 ‘ . 

_ Unite 1 States 2,841, 600 3, 372, 600 greater dependence of the United King- 
Venezuela 3, 300 3, 200 100 , s 
ney etl nate Tae ae 3 700 2 500 200 com and other areas on those countries 

ra — : for food supplies during the war and 
lotal Western Hemisphere }, 255, 700 |3, 532, 400 228, 300 27, 700 600 . . 
immediate postwar periods. Improve- 
700 a te BS ments in local food supplies in those 
: Ceylon = 7 , $00 - countries have reduced the pressure on 
lina ‘ 5, 900 , 000 , 00 oe ” P 
French Indochina 1, 000 1. 000 these “Dominion” producers, but tinplate 

: Hong Kong 6, 400 2, 300 4,100 ‘ ‘ : : 

1) India (including Pakistan 52.000 | 43.600 non 3 900 consumption continues high with local 
Indon sia (N. EI 3, 900 3, 300 a 600 food-canning industries finding new and 
ra , 2 0 6, ) 2 7 

: Iraq expanding outlets for their products at 

300 ma : : 

Japan 9, 100 7, 900 1. 200 home and in other areas where the con- 

200 eee fa St ee ees ROR oe 2, - 7, 900 a sumption of canned foods is mounting. 

alestine icuUdINg israel 2, 500 si! O0 , . 

ae Philippines 8, 000 7, 500 500 The extent to which the United States 

200 ce ap Ie oe _ oe aa 7 will continue to supply a large part of the 
EA seg = 6, 600 100 requirements of the Union of South Af- 

her i ) 200 2 
rica, Australia, and New Zealand, will 
Potal Asi ), & 51,5 38, 000 2 2.5 . . 
‘ ata ase Ma A “— sas depend upon the ability of these sterling 

700 wae J a ” areas to earn adequate dollar balances. 

. Igium and Luxembourg 29, 700 12, 300 20, 000 500 Table 7 shows the participation of the 

$ lg ria { bi : . : 

Genchodevaiia 3 500 a 500 aia United States in the tinplate markets of 
~ Finland. Mt 400 a aca a, 09 the British Commonwealth. 

an France 77, 200 65, 700 12, 700 900 n.a - 

Germany na na om - Europe 
rreece 3. 400 10 300 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
values originally reported in foreign cur- Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, States represent general imports; those for 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the Tanganyika, Union of South Africa, United Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, Belgium- 
respective periods. In the case of certain Kingdom, and the United States include Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
countries (indicated in the table with an reerports; those for Austria, Belgium-Lux- : ; 

i i , " . slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par embourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, : eae 
value exchange rates announced by the In- Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, iran, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
ternational Monetary Fund. Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, imports for consumption. 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic mer- All data, monthly and annual, are pre- 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, chandise only. liminary and subject to revision 
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1948 1444 Annual # inuary-June 
Country 
August |" — October Novem- | Decem January Febru M ! 4 | May une July 1947 1948 1948 1949 * 
er ber ber ry : . 
EXPORTS 
North America: 
British Honduras___-. - 4.2 
Canada 224. 1 283.0 307.0 293 9 316.4 237.0 205. 6 216.8 237.8 272.9 255. 1 2,774.9 3, O75. 4 |r 1, 400.1 1, 424. 
Costa Rica 2.4 1.2 1.8 2.0 r2 2 1.8 Is.9 
Cuba ? ‘ 74.5 44.0 43.2 38. 2 36.0 33.6 43.2 60.4 46. ( 709. 9 Q7 
Dominican Republic 4.3 5.6 .9 3.9 5.2 24 ( 34.4 312.1 10.2 r93 &3.2 &2 50.2 
Guadeloupe - - . , . 30.1 nr a 
Guatemala 4 $5.0 50 5 ( 4. ( f2.0 ). 2 1.0 
Haiti 1.7 1.4 1.3 23 2.9 2.5 3 4 10 331.5 630.9 18, ] 
Honduras ? 117.5 719.5 
Jamaica 41.4 
Martinique : 4 
Mexico 4 a 36.9 34.7 35. 4 37.6 38. 5 43.4 35.8 39. 3 33.8 | 7 47.1 17.3 443.1 478. 2 261.1 
Newfoundland__. ; a7 8 
Nicaragua 1.0 2”. 9 15. ( 
Panama, Republic of 31.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 31.0 3.6 6 $1.1 8.3 10.4 5.6 
El Salvador * 3.8 31.1 o.7 2.0 4.4 9. ¢ 16.0 10 40.1 45 35. 3 
United States ° : 992.3 925.4 | 1,022.6 823.0 | 1,316.6 | 1,094.8 | 1,032.3 | 1,158.8 1,148.8 (1,078.4 1,104.0 896.6 1] 15,340.3 12, 650.5 | 6,551.2 6,617.1 
South America: 
Argentina 2. » P 1. 639. 4 3S. 8 
Bolivia 81.4 
Brazil 2 ; . 120.0 130.8 115.5 102.0 04.5 73.6 71.3 71.5 63. 7 78. 4 R27 1. 145.8 1. 173.8 526. 9 441.2 
British Guiana 28. 9 
Chile 4 20.3 39. 4 2.5 33.7 32.9 25. 2 16.9 36. 2 27.2 29.8 x0). 0) 320. 9 153.1 
Colombia 2 . 324.3 $22.9 327.1 28. 4 33.1 24.7 3 23.0 25.9 24.4 291.6 130 
Ecuador 104.2 °3.9 Ls 2.7 15.9 14.6 
French Guiana _ s 
Paraguay __. 21 
Fe ~ Se 15.5 12.2 15.6 14.9 12.6 15.4 14 162.4 75.4 
Surinam... : 13.1 14.6 
Uruguay ? 9.9 11.0 8.9 9.9 22. 5 27.7 13.3 11.3 13.0 12.5 162.5 179.0 103. 4 
Venezuela , 3 * 734. 1 
Europe: 
Austria !____- — 1215.9 1217.2 219.1 1221.9 12 25.2 12 22 12 23.5 28.7 | 1225.8 229.1 12 28.9 1284.2 12 198. 4 280.5 2158.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg*_- 130.3 145.9 153. 1 146.8 164. 4 140.0 153.5 72.9 159. 2 163. 7 168, 3 155.0 1, 405. 7 1, 688. 816.7 957.5 
Bulgaria : o 86, 1 
Cyprus ; : z < H). 7 
Czechoslovakia '3* 50.9 62.3 70.1 67.4 95. 2 49.7 61.0 71.2 69.9 70.9 78.6 62.9 572. 1 753.0 544.6 401.3 
Denmark _. 42.4 45.3 57.9 52.1 53. 6 2. 5 50.1 t 51.7 63.3 482. 6 0.0 270). 2 335.5 
Finland 40.0 44.0 42. 40.8 40.0 23.1 27.2 28.7 20. 7 30. 2 37.9 334. 6 418. 1 164. 3 173.5 
France _. 7 -/415321.5 | 4191.1 | 19198.5 | 14 167.1 199.9 212.3 244. 6 237.3 258. 0 242.4 (7° 223.5 1, 787. 7 1, 980.3 069.0 | ° 1,420.7 
Germany (Bizona)l)- 16 63.0 16 §7.0 6 59.3 16 61.0 77.6 70.8 678.8 16 86.9 82. 2 94. 2 192.0 225. 7 
Greece____- me 2.8 3.5 6.3 8.8 10. 6 8 7.0 16.8 56, 8 90.0 54.9 
Hungary 8.5 9.8 17.0 21.0 30.5 21.5 RS. | 163. 4 67.0 
Iceland *___ 3.4 5.8 6.6 4.6 4.1 2.8 6 3.4 9 4 2.5 2.3 44 60.8 0.6 23.3 
Ireland !7 5.1 17.8 20.0 21.2 20.9 15.6 17.4 20.4 18.3 19.7 19.6 159, 2 191.6 81.9 111.1 
Italy 97.4 86. 6 102.0 121.2 124.6 94.5 90. 4 100.5 86.9 94.8 94,8 * 666. 4 1, 067. 441.8 561.7 
Malta , 4.1 
Netherlands '* 79.4 87.4 116.0 99.4 101.0 119.8 92.4 106. 6 96. 5 102.9 |° 117.6 107.1 700. & 1, 006. 5 4144.0) r 635.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continuea 
1948 1949 Annual # January-June 
Country s ’ ; ‘- ‘i - rears el rT 
Septem- Jovem- .cem- Vebri. 
August tg October 1 —~y January E pong Mareh | April May | June July 1947 1948 P 1948 » 1949 » 
Exports— Continued } 
Europe—Continued | 
Norway * 30. 1 9. 1 36.8 37.5 38.1 34.1 34.9 16.0 41.9 33.8 35.2 365.0 415.0 204. 5 | 225. 8 
Portugal 13. 1 15.1 15.4 14,2 20.0 7.5 10.4 12.0 13.6 r13.8 12.3 173.1 176.8 81.0 | 69.6 
Spain 27.0 23. 4 27.3 32.3 38. 7 33.9 40.0 36.5 306. 5 355.3 176.0 | wan 
Sweden 85. 6 98. 6 105, 6 113.5 116.5 92.8 71.2 80, 3 85.3 | + 100.7 102.9 894. 2 1, 106. 0 491. 4 | §33.1 
Switzerland 59. 1 67.6 76.3 74.8 87.1 58. 8 62.7 67.8 63. 2 62.9 67.2 | 67.8 763. 3 802.3 372.0 | 382.5 
Turkey _- 8.6 17.5 26.3 36.2 28. 5 20.9 14.5 27.3 wa) SKS 223. 3 196. 7 72.6 |-- Pm 
United Kingdom 542.7 549, 2 586. 3 613. 6 613.1 662.2 584. 7 668. 4 576.1 | 632.8 594. 5 588.2 | 7 4,828.2 6, 640.9 | 3,123.0 | 3,718.7 
Asia: 
Burma r12.5 r13.2 r6.2 °7.9 10.4 12.6 20. 2 19. 2 13.5 14.3 9.1 coeaset 179.6 | 110.6 | 88.8 
Ceylon ? 21.3 21.9 28. 2 25.9 26.3 7.0 3.7 22.2 18, 2 | 268.3 | 305.1 105. 4 | hi ee 
China '72 14.1 21.7 17.0 2.3 11.9 230.6 | 170. 4 99.7 | N#2. 
French Indochina 9.0 10.8 7.6 7.7 11.8 10.6 9.4 5.5 ‘ 56. 2 93. 2 39.0 ‘ 
HongiKong ” * 31.2 37.4 37.8 35. 7 46.5 43.3 34.1 44.6 34.8 35.4 306. 5 | 398. 7 175.8 | 
India 102. 0 106, 2 98. 0 111.9 106, 2 105. 9 108. 0 97.1 | 2103.2 | 389.9 r 4967.6 |24 1, 231.6 eh Ss Cee 
Pakistan 2 20.6 15.7 85.7 11.8 $21.6 | 327.5 | 345.0] 324.7] 330.6 er 1g -.| 3171.0 
Indonesia *' ** 36.9 45. 6 36. 2 40. 1 33.7 40). 7 39.4 39. 2 46.6 37.4 49.3 | 128.8 395. 2 162. 5 253.3 
Iran ? ‘ me 73079.7 | 3072.1 
Traq ®! 1.6 1.0 2.0 15.0| 37.9 123 $2.1 2.1 359.5 | 3334] 314.0 é 
Japan 24.2 26.1 32.7 27.0) 46.9 37.8 37.6 173.6 | | 258.6 77.5 | 
Korea = - 1.0 7 7 1.9 2.5 | 6 6 8.0 | 18.8 | 7.4 
Malaya ”’ 78.1 S14 68.7 73. 2 55. 0 71.9 73.3 61.0 58.8 | 654.9] 51.7 608.8 | 810.6 379. 0 | 371.5 
na, Palestine ; : | | 3284.5 |_ | 
1d Philippines, Republic of # 21.9 19.6 23.7 25. 3 26. 0 20.3 21.5 25.1 24.8 25.0) 248) 265. 5 | 324.9 174.5 141.6 
is Siam 3 16, 2 18.6 15.7 16.9 18. 1 22. 1 30. 4 | | ; 95.3 | 203. 5 162. 6 J 
il- Syria-Lebanon * aie | eee ae, £ z 
ed Oceania | 
Australia *'" * * 109. 0 13.1 135.8 161.4 167.9 128.7 173.1 156. 3 124.1 | 182.7 | 141.6 995.8 | © 1,305.7 793. 7 1, 759.0 
‘or Fiji l 3.0 2.1 8 22.3 | 28.3 11.5 8.9 
m- French Oceania . | | 8.7 | of 
~ New Caledonia _ 3.9 | 6.4 A 
New Zealand 78.3 27.3 29. 2 34.6 77.3 41.2 es 417.1 | 518.1 295. 1 > 
ce, Africa | | 
al, Algeria 297.2 bes 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 63.6 47.0 
nd Egypt" 53. 8 43.3 35. 4 53.7 67.1 13.8 14.6 371.3 591.4] 296.1 
French Morocco * | > 2 eee CS ee ee 
French West Africa*® ; 107.1 7 
Fes Gambia : 4.7 7.0 | a 
Gold Coast 7.4 4.5 83.7 126. 6 ‘ 
Kenya and Uganda 12.0 12.0 7.4 10.2 11.4 107.5 138. 0 73. 1 = 
Liberia 13.4 16.1 4 
Mauritiu : 30.5 ‘ 
Nigeria 13.1 11.9 11.7 12.6 154. 6 82.4 = 
Northern Rhodesia 7.9 6.5 9.5 9.1 10.0 11.7 10, 2 86. 1 114.7 57.6 e 
Nyasaland * 1.6 1.3 2.0 15 9 2.1 1.2 1.4 1.1 mS 12.4 18.5 8.7 
Sierra Leone 1.9 11.3 6.2 ‘ 
Southern Rhodesia 13.4 12.1 10.0 10.8 7.8 6.4 Be | 6.4 12.2 95.3 117.6 50.0 - 
Tanganvika 14.3 pe 46.8 e 
, Tunisia * 52.1 a 
Union of South Africa 10.5 14.4 18.9 59.9 60.7 51.9 52.5 47.1 410.3 545. 2 
Zanzibar 5 5 1.1 7 1.0 8 5.9 
IMPOR 
North America 
Bermuda . p 24.2 ode 
4.6 Canada! 205. 5 220.6 242. 2 237.0 230.8 222.7 204.9 234.8 | 241.5 | 249.2 | 249.3 2, 561.1 1, 263.7 | 1, 402.3. 
Costa Rica r 4,1 4. 6 4.0 4.5 4.3 48.1 18.7 saan 
Cuba 7.0 2 17.8 45.5 10.3 45.8 44.1 46, 2 ice 519.9 276.0 . 
Dominican Republi 5.3 7 7.4 5.4 5.8 2.8 33.0 1.5 33.1 33.0 53.4 32. 2 - 
Guadeloup 23.5 . 
Guatemala 6.1 $6.1 6.1 418 57.3 68. 4 34.3 és 
Hait 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 3.1 2.9 3.8 6 27.2 6 32.2 16. 6 
Hondura 729.4 735.6 
Jamaica 76. 3 
Martiniq ¥ 30.8 : 
Mexico * 10.6 7.9 9. 7 43.4 44.9 44.7 39.8 16.0 45.6 r 45.7 3.7 665. 4 )28. 7 273.0 
Newfoundland ¢ 104. 5 : 
Nicaragua 1.8 P . 20.8 |-. 311.0 
Panama, Republic of 2 1.9 35.2 1.3 1.9 5.8 1.9 ep 75.6 64.5 34.4 
El Salvador 2 LF 9 3.8 2.8 3.1 3.7 1.0 : 36.9 41.5 20. 2 
7.1 United State HO5. 5 5H0. 3 600. 6 5A. 3 719.7 590. 1 568. 1 631.9 534.0 540.5 526. 1 455.5 5, 755.7 7, 124.0 | 3,520.2 | 3,390.7 
South America 
Argentina P 1, 307.7 —— 740.8 
Bolivia 59. 6 29.8 
1.2 Brazil bs. 4 93. 2 78.3 82. 1 105. 2 110. 4 82.7 102. 1 84.8 87.4 : 1, 216.9 1, 120.6 644.0 « 
British Guiana 34.3 ; e 
Chile 24.5 24.3 20. 7 22. 4 21.8 21.5 22. 2 28.0) 24.2 23.6 a 270.0 269, 2 124.9 “ 
Colombia 0. 5 26.3 24.1 23.0 23.0 1.4 327.9 97.7 7 364.0 335.0 | 2 181.5 . 
Ecuador 5.0 2.9 4.2 2.8 44.8 ‘de 19.5 
French Guiana : 3.6 
Paraguay 22.0 
Peru 4 15.9 13.5 8.1 12.3 19.8 11,7 11.9 168. 0 167.7 87.8 
Surinam 16.5 19.3 
Uruguay 22. 4 21.4 16. 5 14.4 16,1 14.9 12.1 14.4 12.6) 17.1 16.0 215.1 200. 4 87.5 87.1 
Venezuela : 552.1 686. 6 
Europe 
8.4 Austria 22. 2 23. 1 22.0 23.8 32.8 26.9 20. 4 36. 4 33.9 34.1 39.2 119. 1 41 387.5 114.0 199.8 
1.5 Belgium-Luxembourg* 157.8 168, 1 165. 6 153.3 178. 2 150. 1 148. 4 162, 2 152.8 156.5 148.8 142.8 1,951.4 1, 994.6 | 1,007.0 918.8 
Bulgaria 75. 2 
Cyprus ¢ 54.7 pacne . 
Czechoslovakia ° 48.8 45.4 48.4 18.4 69.5 51.7 58.7 64.3 73.9 70.5 86.6 71.7 572.7 754.3 432.1 405. 7 
Denmark* ‘4. 1 69.3 71.3 71.4 69. 2 67.8 71.3 &5.2 68.7 82.8 74.0 643. 2 712.4 312.3 449.7 
Finland 39.9 40.8 10.9 44.1 61.4 0. 4 31.1 85. 6 4.1 39.4 4.0 36.1 346.9 491.6 220. 6 204. 5 
9.7 France 415 466.8 4204.2 | 4320.9 | 4 250.3 283. 4 276.9 277.3 289. 5 318, 7 298.9 | *262.4 248, 2 2,910. 5 3,325. 4 [1,709.8 1,723. 7 
Germany (Bizonal 43: 137.0 | 43.154.9 4387.0 | 48120.7 | 4191.0 105.0 156. 0 151.1 148. 1 208, 7 43 1,314.2 | 4 493.8 : 
Greece 31.2 #9 30.8 40), 2 36. 2 33.2 31.8 29.4 274.6 439. 2 232. 2 m 
Hungary 13.5 14.0 13.4 13.3 15.7 14.7 122.9 167.0 85.0 ; 
3.3 Iceland * 5.2 8.4 5.3 f.5 9.4 35 1 4.2 3.9 | 5.5 9.5 4.9 79.9 70. 2 32. 1 31.7 
1.1 Treland 38, 1 10, 2 43.9 45.8 42.2 41.2 36.8 49.2 44.4 45.3 40.6 : 529.3 550.9 302. 6 257. 5 
a7 Italy 122. 7 117.5 115.8 121.1 116.8 113.0 125.7 157.7 145.4 157.0 138.9 - $1, 428.7 1, 498. 9 783.3 840. 6 
Malta ™ aa . 58.3 
5, 8 Netherland 153.5 167.0 180, 7 150. 7 161.3 175. 1 151.3 179.3 165, 2 161.0 | © 166.6 154. 6 1, 602.9 1, 854. 2 887.8 r 998. 4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
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1948 1949 Annual 2 January-June 
Country 
August |°° = October —— —_ January) | ay March | April | May | June | July 1947 1948 2 1948 7 1949 p 
Imports-- Continued 
Europe—C ontinued 
Norway. 56.7 68.4 80.8 71.4 81.2 75.7 69. 1 AS. 4 87.9 72. 1 767.9 42(),2 
Portugal 32. 2 30.6 34.0 32. 6 63.0 39.0 40.7 39.7 35.4 32.6 i803 206. 0) 
Spain 52.5 41.5 37.1 44.2 38.0 47.2 40.8 396.8 
Sweden 114.3 106. 9 100.0 102.9 98. 0 93. 7 104.8 90. 2 100.0 92.8 1, 437. 1 586, 7 
Switzerland 80. 6 75. 6 81.3 86. 6 gs, 2 75.7 85, 1 71.6 71.0 70.9 65.0 1, 125.9 459, 
Turkey* 24.4 25. 6 20. 2 24.9 30. 3 19.9 244.5 
United Kingdom " 700. 2 682. 6 703. 4 729.5 720.0 652 765. 3 755, 8 785. 2 812.9 751.3 7, 232.0 4, 526.3 
Asia: 
Burma % 11.5 8.3 10.2 11.3 9.7 9.9 7.2 4.7 4. 7 9.0 10.4 47.0 
Cevion 2 23.8 21.2 23.8 20. 4 26. 2 1.0 "8 38.3 29 6 OO). 4 
China 2! #4 17.9 18. 6 24.8 5.5 16.9 649 
French Indochina 17.7 18.3 17.5 21.5 25.6 15.1 17.6 22.0 27.2 
Hong Kong ” 45 38.7 32.8 48.8 48.8 65.0 40.1 40.7 55.8 47.6 8.8 390.4 
India 2% 132.4 118.3 105.9 27.3 138.8 165.9 l 2 166. 2 153.0 189. 2 41,012.2 
Pakistan %5 334.5 3 33. 4 r 328.1 3 26.6 331.7 338.3 32.0 41.7 38. 7 
Indonesia 28 23. 4 39. 1 34.1 46.6 65.6 21.3 44.5 4.2 53. 4 40.3 45.4 286 245.3 
Tran 2° * 47 127. ¢ 
Iraq 17 322.0 314.2 10.3 13.1 316.1 39.0 13.7 161.0 
Japan 48 62.1 62.8 58. 2 55. 4 55.9 74.6 6 87.9 526. 1 ) 
Korea 7.1 14.3 15. ¢ 18.6 14.9 9.1 197.3 205. 7 79.6 
Malaya ”” 68.3 67.8 62.9 70.1 62.4 60.7 64 84.4 76.8 78.8 76.0 642.9 R3Y. ¢ 42 440) 4 
Palestine 70 
Philippines, Republic of ** 60.8 35. 7 23. 2 24.5 41.1 419.6 §2. 5 HS. 2 7.4 35.3 13.3 11.4 ISS 303. ( 286, 3 
Siam 3 16.9 16.0 16.5 14.5 19.9 18.7 14.1 112.¢ 173.9 74.1 
Syria-Lebanon * 14 
Oceania: 
Australia 7 17 * 96.9 118.7 114.5 97.0 102.8 101.0 121.9 121.0 06.7 124.3 117.7 671.7 | 7° 1,090.0 84.8 1, 334.7 
Fiji * 1.9 1.9 9 2.2 IS. ¢ 1 ¢ 1.2 12.8 
French Oceania 7.4 & 
New Caledonia 1.0 
New Zealand 35 76.9 32.7 42.2 38. 5 25.0 14.9 14 229 
Africa 
lgeria * | i812 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ‘ 67.0 4 
Egypt * 61.4 52. 6 52.3 60.5 75.0 67.4 58. 1 429.4 714 10. ¢ 
French Morocco * ¢. 8 
French West Africa * 4 
Gambia 6.7 7.8 
Gold Coast !” 12.0 10.8 R48 17.4 ‘ ' 
Kenya and Uganda ‘ 11.6 16.1 13.8 15.8 25. 1 126. 7 82.8 SH. o 
Liberia 8.8 8S 
Mauritius ¢ * 14 
Nigeria 5 14.5 12. 1 17.8 16.7 as. 0 “4 
Northern Rhodesia 6.4 6.9 6.3 5.1 7.0 6.2 f 13.0 14 s.9 
Nyasaland 1.0 1.1 1.6 1.6 1.7 2.0 1.4 15 9 99 1 q 10) 
Sierra Leone § 1.8 S 8 
Southern Rhodesia * 14.9 14.5 14.4 15.3 15.8 13 17.1 7. ¢ l 18.5 0 171 s 
Tanganyika "’ 9.9 &.3 i) 
Tunisia * 15 
Union of South Africa 122.6 129. 2 129 3 128. 4 125. 5 127.3 106. 4 10g 1,13 l WI t 
Zanzibar ™ 1 8 1.0 .7 7 1.1 8.1 
* Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., a in $249,600,000 in 1947, 
International Monetar y Fund. and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 
1 Excluding gold. and. $1,300,000 in 1948 
2? Excluding monetary gold and silver Excluding bullion, specie, and 7 export ude | 1 
3 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, Sept. 1949, 2 January-September 
4 Including monetary gold and silver. 1, coin, and 1 leaf 
5 Average of 3 months’ data. u ind sp 
6 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated 35 Including bullion; excluding specie 
? Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated Excluding a large number of camels exported to I t,t i jUipment and ‘ 
§ Including gold, silver, and specie exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Fores id in lin the Suda 
* Including civilian supplies. beginning January 1948 deliveries of gasoline to fore r t tank uded 
Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only Including Government exports, bullion, and specic 
! Commercial trade only. * Including specie 
12 Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 3% Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ store 
13 Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments. © Excluding gold bullion, currency, and stamps a i $ ” 
14 During the period of transition between the old and new exchange rates, the margin *! Adjusted to include all imports from the 1 ted States but ) ( 
of error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high mports from other countri 
1S Includes figures for July. Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie 
16 Based on official German foreign-trade statistics ‘8 Based on official foreign-trade statistic Che ficures d t clude A 
17 Excluding bullion and specie. ind property of the military government ur cleared through Ger n Cust ot 
18 Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and cor- Import values represent amounts paid by the Germa yort C rted tod 
rected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuff d $ ) tl ymimod it ie 
government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of prev “ Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA 
ously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other unre Including Government-snonsored cargoes begint vith June 194 
corded movements are excluded. ind Red Cro ports; also exch ng t f d property 


Excluding military 
" 
i , 


* Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post it Hollandia, Biak, and Morota 


20 Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. Excluding imports by special franchise amou 
2! Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National] in 1948 
dollar, conversions to the United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which For 1947 and 1948 includes estimated value o 





business was transacted. 

22 Excluding gold and silver. 

#3 Excluding bullion and specie; including Government stores 

* Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of year stated. Beginning 
Pakistan. 

25 Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trade on Government 
ning Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included 

26 Included with India. . 

27 Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 

2* Refers only to Federal territory 

2° Trade year beginning Mar. 21, of preceding year. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trad 
1€ s 
Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 
YP 
The statistical data on United States trade, countries is generally according to country transportation, and other charges incident to 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau of ultimate destination; classification is by arrival in the United States. General im- 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution country of consignment if destination is not ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
20,2 of trade by areas and leading countries, and known. diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
06.0 trade in principal commodities. The two general types—cash-purchase, or consumption channels plus commodities en- 
86. 7 The export figures cover all merchandise commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
159. 1 pore gee from eer ore oe yen by not available separately for the current year; oe per anne on ne ry So are es a 
xception of supplies destine re) a se entere mmediately upon riv 
126, 3 with t R . I PE data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, . ° y Spoe arse 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their nnd aadtean tenn ot tae aemneenndll into merchandising or consumption chan- 
47.0 own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied pre P ‘ nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
areas through the Armed Forces and other Import figures cover foreign merchandise warehouses for consumption. Imported 
aid and relief shipments are included, as well received in the United States customs area. goods are credited to the country in which 
as commercial exports. Values are f. a. s., Values are those reported at foreign port of the products were mined, grown, or manu- 
port of export. Distribution by areas and export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, factured. 
245.3 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
72.6 - ‘ — _ —_- ‘ 
140. 4 1949 1948 1949 1936-38 January-July 
286, 3 Item | ] | a a ] = teon 3 ee “ ge a pe 
eau Septem-] 7... Rete aeee a 3 Sl , |7-month! - ‘ 
July July August her January | Pebruary March | April May | June averase 1948 1949 
| 
334.7 ‘ | ‘eis: - rr ; areca 
12.8 VALUE | 
| 
Exports, including reexports thous. ofdol__| 896, 587 ]1, 019, 462 | 992,265 | 925,371 ]1, 094, 810 |1, 032, 336 |1, 158, 760 |1, 148, 835 |1, 078,374 |1, 103,970 |1, 730,477 |7, 570, 685 | 7,513, 672 
Exports, United States merchandise do 886, 746 11,010, 199 983, 264 915, 246 [1,082,762 |1,021,413 [1,145,778 |1, 139, 068 |1, 068, 530 [1,093,372 11, 706, 264 17,498, 431 | 7, 437, 669 
General imports do 455,499 | 563,414 | 605,506 | 560, 251 590, 094 | 568,085 | 631, 947 | 533, 973 | 540,529 | 526,119 }1, 451,856 |4, 083, 571 | 3, 846, 246 
Imports for consumption do 458, 030 568,075 | 595,845 | 590,020 578,801 | 556, 165 623, 811 526, 828 532, 979 530, 399 11, 435, 672 |4, 035,345 | 3, 807,013 
| } | 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1036-38 = 100 4 414 4103 376 444 419 470 467 438 449 100 439 436 
Unit value do 183 205 201 198 197 193 191 190 188 187 100 204 | 190 
Quantity do 199 202 200 190 226 217 246 246 234 | 239 100 216 230 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 223 277 291 288 282 271 304 257 260 259 100 281 2A5 
Unit value do 220) 238 238 240 237 237 233 226 224 223 100 233 229 
Quantity do 102 116 122 120 119 114 131 114 116 116 100 121 | 116 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
1947, Northern North America — thous, of dol 151, 484 155, 073 168, 739 148, 950 156, 634 188, 444 196, 930 186, 117 269, 535 11, 087,519 | 1, 194, 931 
14; Southern North America dt 80, 163 115, 120 YS, 208 124, 683 113, 956 113, 505 102, 767 104, 722 157, $26 870, 512 774, 368 
South America i 128, 012 141, 189 125, 262 174, 745 143, 754 156, 021 124,972 | 132,475 | 1oy, 887 [1, 187,778 | 1, 012, 59: 
) Europ do 278, 629 | 330,877 319, 021 370,695 | 375, 199 400,358 | 392,520 392,020 | 724,955 12, 594, 430 | 2, 
Asia i 176, SOS 198, 805 146,830 | 203, 947 191,249 | 207,493 | 217,289 | 191,921 194, 583 | 290,815 }1, 272, 104 | 1,; 
Oceania i 7.811 10, 395 7, 822 18, 793 15, 781 19, 296 15, 030 17, 519 17, 157 52, 843 &5, 768 21, 33 
Africa | 1, 679 67, W004 0, 489 52, 906 35, 763 74, 422 58, 187 51, 745 76, 896 74, 809 472, 570 404, 688 
a WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
dat 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland and Labr 
dor thous. of dol 150,490 | 152, 681 165, 647 166, 267 146, 686 154, 196 163, 370 187, 524 4,974 1,070,812 | 1, 181, 401 
American Kepublics, total do 202, 647 240, 101 234, 27¢ 208, 551 281, OOS 240, 943 262, 220 252, 535 221, 021 1, 939, 900 | 1,673, 518 
lexico do 32, 693 16), O54 38, 242 36, 744 42,524 43, 255 19, 034 44, 403 35, 838 313, 176 289, 839 
Central American Republic do 13, 932 17, 031 20, O86 13, 998 22, 188 15, 592 22, 772 19, 742 20, 287 142, 750 129, 912 
rehat Cuba do 24, 531 30, 873 30, 003 QR, 863 36, 676 34, 386 34, 177 29, 527 9, 241 264, 102 
Argentina do 13, 2°6 21, 616 16, 677 18, 961 18, 170 9, 344 9, 909 9, 858 8, 282 281, 997 
Bolivia do 2 608 3. 188 2, 946 2, 723 5, 200 3, 234 3, 670 3, 578 2. 866 20, 353 
ocks Brazil do ®™ HOD {7, O40 34, 940 $3, 115 51, 307 44,812 42, 900 36, 023 33, 938 301, 054 
ices Chile do 12, 639 6, 372 &, OTF 7, 599 13, 210 11, 215 10, 153 14, 527 14, 230 48, 590 
iHlars Colombia di 13, 335 13, 717 13, 477 12, 005 17, 745 15, 153 19, 575 19, 336 14, O84 130, 471 
ithe Peru ' 7. 449 4,932 6. 078 », OS 9, 375 7, 807 7, 86 &, 209 8, OF6 39, 794 
Uruguay ck 2 382 6.875 5, 437 4,791 3, 476 3, 111 4, 230 4,516 2, 463 39, OR4 
Venezuela { 43, 356 43 47, 106 6, 776 1, 162 44, YON 49, 706 54, 372 44, 265 297, 820 
wrty Netherlands Antille j 6.151 6 6, 648 6, 473 8, 128 7, 686 5, 930 6, 402 6, 848 47, 900 
1) 000 EUROPE 
ucts ERP countries, total thou if dol 972, RAS 333, O40 315, 669 315, 934 363, 876 359, 7Al 403, 246 387, O80 399, 497 658, 427 12, 531,818 | 2, 568, 792 
ue ol Austria do &, 356 10, 723 11, 480 9, 803 13, 841 15, 632 17, 032 13, 873 11, 425 1, 246 85, 269 
leum Belgium do 25, G90 19, 221 23, 372 28, 664 20, 741 21,14 24, 187 26, 475 30, 374 44, 940 171, 840 
Denmark do 7. 787 , SAT 4, 000 3, 740 &, 043 8, 268 12, 207 6, 969 10, 229 10, 549 24, 393 
rees, France do 25, 423 37, 405 37, 504 30, 760 52. 166 54, 927 61, 244 56, 792 62, 063 83, 195 406, 836 
Germany do 64, 137 7s, 468 81,370 57, 187 83, 285 71, 366 77, 161 72, 542 59, 186 65, 226 430, 141 
Greece do 10, 050 23, 866 17, 851 25, 437 11, OSS 4, 509 11, 671 10, 374 13, 571 3, 899 131, 300 
Italy do 23, 370 22, 09S 23, 824 26, 260 36, 786 15, 487 53 980 54, 188 51,872 | 437,744 258, 192 
Netherland do 17, 597 20, 874 18, 50S 28, 125 21, 213 2, 918 34, 544 26, 860 25; 342 47, 348 170, 72 
Norway do 7, 065 7, 421 &, 802 6, 804 &, 042 7, 297 11, 203 13, O85 7, 301 11,711 46, 794 
r-end Portugal do 3, 809 4.454 4, 870 6, 155 5, 163 », 655 7,315 7, 482 5, 390 6, 720 48, 468 
Sweden do 7, 201 9, 762 6, 028 &, 130 8, GIS 5, 866 7, 545 7, 594 7, 511 33, 397 80, O85 
Switzerland do 10, 253 13, 177 13, 524 13, 141 19, 464 15, 760 14, 385 12, 359 10, 582 5, 418 101, 701 
Turkey do 5 804 11, 953 6, 877 10, 452 4,634 1, 909 3, 229 5, 897 18, 422 6, 678 63, 901 
United Kingdom do 5), 248 65, 649 53, 648 54.617 53, 392 9, 415 62, 246 61, 770 78, 266 291, 179 379, 556 
Spain do 2, 223 3, 319 1, 636 1, 599 1,912 23. 4,335 7, 898 3, 444 7, 742 15, 237 
Eastern Europe, total do 9, 179 5, 276 13, GOS 11, 779 9, 204 8, 445 10, 788 7, 306 64, 729 109, 107 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 602 007 845 1. 667 1, 020 1, 962 586 958 &, 638 15, 456 
Finland do 2,210 1, 875 », 673 3, 365 3, 906 1, 856 2, 662 1, 836 6, 167 20, 403 
Poland and Danzig do 2, 580 471 4,178 1, 762 2, 279 1, 158 1, 512 2, 326 13, 860 32, 956 
.8.8.R do 422 412 1,177 SY 186 1, 901 3, 077 Ro 28, 392 25, 440 
Yugoslavia do 2 16] 435 706 361 1, 367 1, 149 2, 603 1, 601 1, 770 1, 393 3, 869 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, eaninaneed Turkey, 
total ___ 


thous. of dol 


ae : do__ 
jf SaaS ea 

Far East, total____- : ee 
<a AE So wie 
India__ SE a do_. 
Pakistan __- bi — 
Hong Kong eer 
Japan NSS ena iio <<< 
| “a —— 
Indonesia _- -- ...do 
Philippines, Republic of _- do_. 
Siam (Thailand) ___- 5 do 
Australia 3 Sa 
New Zealand i EAS te 

AFRICA 
Algeria _____- sia thous. of dol_- 
French Morocco... os 


Western French Africa, total 0. __do 
Belgian Congo. 3 do 
Egypt--__-. ...do 
Western British Africa, total 2____do 
Union of South Africa do 


British Commonwealth 
and Egypt* ....---thous. of d 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


ol_. 


ol 


Northern North America___thous. of d 
Southern North America oes do 
South America ____ do_. 
Europe_. -___- ene do 
Asia... -_- ; satiate 
Oceania do 


Africa 


™ x — 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (exc. Newfoundland‘and Labra- 


oe 


dor thous. of d 
American Republics, “total__- do 
Mexico do_. 
Central American *Re “pub lics__.do 
Cuba__- do 
Argentina do_. 
rest ....... do 
Chile 5 do 
Colombia do 
Peru do 
Uruguay ___-- do 
Venezuela do 
Netherlands Antilles do 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total thous. of d 
Belgium ____- do 
France_____- do 
Germany =— 
Greece __ do 
Italy do 
Netherlands do 
Norway_.__ do 
Portugal. __ do 
Sweden do 
Switzerland _- do 
Turkey _- , do 
United Kingdom___. do 

Spain : do 

Eastern Europe, total 4 do 
Czechoslovakia do 
Finland. do_. 
U.8.S.R inion ialigie do_. 
SS TT do_- 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous. of d 
Afghanistan do 
Iran do 
Saudi Arabia do 
Far East, total : do 
British Malaya__. do 
Ceylon do 
China wi do 
India < do 
Pakistan__ do 
Japan do 
Indonesia do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (Thailand do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do 

AFRICA 

Belgian Congo_-- do 
Egypt --- ; do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, 














1949 1948 
July July August | > oo 
32, 270 18, 620 23, 531 19, 843 
6, 239 2, 508 4, 937 3, 958 
7,310 6, 490 4, 603 
156, 456 151, 303 124, 357 
6, 982 8, 968 7, 737 
19, 282 24 bod 17, 584 29, 327 
3, 456 1,955 1, 789 1, 821 
9, 348 5, 992 5, 251 4,457 
41, 089 46, 791 40, 786 26, 387 
3, 820 2, 419 8, 602 4,751 
8, 434 8, 419 5, 448 7, 364 
36, 348 39, 56 3, 4 26, OOS 
2, 037 1, ied 1,377 
12, 255 7,8 5 5, 704 
4, 200 2 2, § 2,005 
1,312 1, 2! 1, 399 
1,912 3, 38 1, 405 
4, 274 2, 1,975 
4, 541 4, : 2, 432 
3,772 3,3 3, 465 
1,472 1, 5 1, 002 
23, 416 44,3 42,278 
302, 349 334, 466 321, 876 334, 986 
107, 607 125, 863 136, 982 : 
68, 398 73, 176 82, 074 66,819 
103, 583 126, 448 116, 805 110, 059 
58, 329 87, 194 93, 869 96, 358 
88, 983 101, 741 117, 189 87, 344 
5, 127 17, 069 2), 267 10, 567 
23, 472 31, 923 38, 319 31, 827 
105, 529 122, 395 134, 002 153, 316 
188, 257 185, 196 164, 996 
18, 678 17, 458 16, 617 
7, 984 6, 370 3, 877 
29, 804 2 32 787 
16, 104 15, 785 10, 060 
t 36, 216 34, 899 37, 679 
y fe 15, 803 13, 595 12, 209 
22, 6 21, 145 18, 755 8, 762 
1, 738 2, 581 2, 433 2, 451 
2, 291 5, 578 2, 550 1, 082 
23, 091 19, 863 20, 626 91.340 
7, 924 &, 898 10, 420 9. 202 
49, 891 77, 322 83, 183 
3, H61 10, 561 12, 2tit 
3, 926 6, 844 6. 402 
1, 4999 » OR? 4.102 
167 405 44 
5, 35 5 854 7. 455 
2, 483 » O60 7.818 
1, 698 1, O84 3, 554 
S3 1, 904 1. O50 
5, 342 7,923 4 O61 
6, 517 &, 204 , 814 
2, 156 1, 397 2, 583 
15, 099 23, 731 21, 408 
1, 559 2, 693 1, 941 
9, 006 14, 521 13. 726 
1, 207 1, 892 1, 745 
2, 723 s 705 1, 200 
3, 531 8, 420 9, 788 
1, 213 225 682 
11, 275 6, 759 13, 205 9, 186 
4, 368 179 4, 251 1,751 
1,711 1,047 3, 150 1, 755 
1, 605 1, 583 1, 546 1, 30 
80, 680 110, 683 122, 85 86, 142 
10, 822 23, 848 20, 441 17,372 
2, 1 3,472 4,574 478 
7, 749 11, 297 9, 93: 8, 736 
13, 036 19, 631 18, 150 15. 915 
1, 10. 2, 679 2, 382 818 
5, 574 6. 750 5. 518 41 O88 
&, 904 6, 965 10, 890 6, 621 
21, 874 15, 455 23, 538 13,311 
3, SOS 2? 180 6, 513 4 009 
2, 726 12, 926 16, 915 6, 53 
2, 255 3, 256 073 3, GOI 
4.255 2, 323 2, 213 215 
189 1, 577 10, 322 9, 959 








BY 





COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


1949 


January | February; March 





7, 684 6,014 
6, 501 7, 320 
188, 374 179, 056 
8, 541 8, 727 
31, 432 24, 481 
4, 507 2, 373 
8, 319 9, 135 
35, 00S 46, 190 
2, 820 6, 739 
18, 197 15, 072 
44,411 35, 454 
3, 471 3, 953 
14, 253 13, 407 
3, 423 2, 187 
2, 976 1,840 2, 947 
4,112 1,949 3, 162 
2, 858 1, 217 4,194 
4, 027 8, 312 4,316 
6, 567 4,874 6, 651 
1, 592 1, 083 1, 595 
22, 338 14, 840 $1, O3F 
318, 516 309, 024 57, 056 
27, 065 119, 365 133, 061 
78, 142 91, 716 108, 454 
144, 377 114, 568 124, 415 
90, 022 89, 340 00, 659 
113, 867 110, 382 117, 900 
10, 208 13, 948 10,153 
26, 418 28, 767 47, 30 
122,013 | 115,675 | 128, 29 
"V9, 146 195, 26. 221 4) 
24, 209 24, 664 25, O03 
12, 422 16, 527 21, 460 
25, 06 7, 404 47, 121 
15, 234 11, 133 SOY 
47, 437 467 », 270 
15, OS4 18, 552 19 {) 
21, 753 16, 202 21, 923 
5, 217 2, 485 4, OST 
6.115 6, 945 6, 596 
24. AHH 20, 820 M739 
10), SSf &. 407 &, 927 
84. 809 R2? 720 82.19 
11. 950 13, 567 10, OS7 
6,477 », S47 tt 
4, H4s 4, 745 6, 149 
1. O88 1 $s 922 
7.00 5. TRE 6, 420 
4, 78 2, WS4 4, 258 
3, 137 7, 2¢1 2, 987 
1 171 1, 289 1, 302 
2 859 712 He 
7.304 R 529 s Is 
‘ OS 711 , TRI 
4, 835 1), 514 22, S04 
2, 654 2, 781 2, 795 
& O03] 7, 519 9.402 
2, O28 1, 214 2, 240 
1, 584 1, 59 1, 800 
1,61 257 4, 29. 
» 180 774 17 
10, 974 10, GOS 11,340 
81 25 2, 709 
2, O52 2, 208 2,470 
2, (49 , 740 1, 929 
106, 408 109, 621 112, 932 
17, 159 15, 639 25, 18 
971 791 3, 122 
11,839 15, 757 8,012 
23, 246 22, 221 20, 695 
”") 729 1, 583 
7, 122 Y, 20 7,524 
4, 942 7. 260 & 758 
14, 91 15,078 16, 929 
3, Hl , 920) 6, O82 
9. 379 11, 763 9, 525 
435 1, 999 189 
404 4, 167 3, 000 
1 342 367 


-Continued 


April 











1,316 
27, 849 
375, S78 
121, 788 
&5, 850 
109, 962 
66, S46 
120, 618 

7,814 
21, 100 
119, 716 
184, 782 
21, 725 
14, S82 
36, 431 

4 uM 
41,919 
13, 528 
16, 198 

2 Ss 

2, 409 
22, 628 
64, Gort 

6,17 

9 

4,371 

j 168 

1,17 

7, 158 

7,42 
14, 05 

5 GOS 

175 

1, 792 

1,318 

9. O78 

4 
172 

1,674 
111, 026 
25, 745 

4, 184 

5. ON7 
24, 108 

5, 474 

6, 355 
12,117 
15 mg 

s, 274 

5, 314 

1, 733 


M iy 
25, 682 
6, 264 
8, 616 
177, 934 
5, O76 
28, 767 
4, 502 
10, 414 
47,819 
4, 600 
10, 593 
37, 624 
2, 202 
13, 577 
3, 239 
2, 410 
1,735 
2, 186 
3, SSI 
1,076 
947 
a8 7TH6 
tRwg, 525 
120 i) 
81, 002 
110, OS] 
67, 366 
109, 475 
17, 564 
24,404 
126, 5. 
IS1, OO 
19, YIS 
12. O40 
= 49 
6, 700 
4, 161 
18, 750 
14, 16S 
4 os 
2. OST 
23, 114 
ret 
t 24 
6, 951 
5, 704 
4 a 
TRO 
4, s1f 
67 
1, OS 
4, 37t 
fh, OS] 
8,717 
] IY 
1 440 
& 5R4 
1,349 
1 VOY 
it ths 
1, 106 
1,61 
108, 287 
13, 80S 
ovo 
6, 917 
18, 947 
1, 951 
54r 
10.8 
> wt, 
5, 797 
13, V1t 
} 
414 
402 


1936-38 
7-month! 
June awaraeh 
26, 030 11, 928 
6, 098 3, 829 
7, 668 61, 260 
167, 288 325, 052 
7, 245 25, 522 
29, 335 7 20, 671 
6, 676 C? 
6, 947 9,7 
$1,471 | * 142, 443 
5, 644 ( 
9, 711 12, 804 
31, 847 15, OSO 
2, 53 1,771 
12, OOS 39, O81 
3,72 12, 999 
4, 767 1,372 
5, 995 92,163 
1,300 2, 808 
4, 280 1, 092 
4, 501 7, 210 
1, 166 4,452 
20 O78 44,409 
382, 5S4 726, 572 
130, 594 M5, 387 
82, 152 144,475 
104, G38 TSU, SOS 
OHS, S87 413, 805 
43, 590 $36, 429 
] 3, 429 
27, 595 Ss, 42 
127,609 | 201,117 
181, 562 16, 39 
m OF” 0. 737 
10, 027 18, S02 
0d 74. 123 
7, 541 47, 740 
6,444 he 
14, 367 14, Sst 
18, 289 QR. 161 
4, 420) 7, 462 
wou Us 
21, 022 1 12t 
7,472 10,71 
+ 500) 87 
6.0449 > 
672 SUS 
) SSI 16, O25 
st) & 2 
6.1745 25, 208 
&. O17 2, 144 
HAT 12, 200 
fail ‘ 
4.502 20, 547 
(874 ] 7 
m5 +, (0 
14, 707 101, st 
1.70 & O71 
10, 72 OO. ZOO 
1. 431 16, 891 
2 72 + Wt 
4 609 14,644 
y]8 » 842 
‘ i) & O32 
1 4 
4) 2, 51 
1,624 ® Zod 
96, 557 $41,854 
9 a] 101. 724 
2, 782 9, 919 
5 SSS 4 
18, 870 43, 722 
a 
ft 87 1s 
1] 419, 34 
%) 44] 62. 60S 
O16 210 
11,812 14, 630 
1, 161 84 
t} { 





Foreign ( 





January 


1948 


RH, 


92 


O24 


409 


OY 
702 
240) 
O56 


an? 


% TOS 


OSS 


THO 


11] 


ommerce 


, 


July 


1949 





SAD, O16 
56, 314 
S16, 924 
531, 449 
754, S10 
78, 172 


4189. 693 
4 340 


1. 160 
+, 024 
11, O80 
14 
725, 601 
116, 259 
* O78 
2, 149 
varie) 
17.96 
64. 199 
127. 350 
4, 435 
11, 416 


21,910 
1. O58 


Weekly 








Wes 
Uni 


Brit 


Cru 


Cru 


Ma 


Sen 


Fin 





205 
R88 
O87 
666 


160 
024 


OS0 


601 
259 
Oo Vs 
149 
132 


onl 
1a 


‘ 
435 


416 


910 
O58 


ly 





UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


1949 
Item 
July 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
Arrica—Continued 
Western British Africa, total 
thous. of dol 4,154 
Union of South Africa es” 9, 339 
British Commonwealth and Egypt * 
thous. of dol 173, 192 
EcoONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous, of dol 97, 997 
Indexes: 
Value ... 1936-38 = 100_ 176 
Unit value eS do 212 
Quantity do &3 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 97, 738 
Indexes 
Value = 1936-38 = 100 R55 
Unit value do 217 
Quantity 394 
Manufactured foodstuffs. __thous. of dol_. 71, 635 
Indexes 
Value. ...-..-1936-38 = 100 510 
Unit value do 174 
Quantity do 292 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 104, 687 
Indexes 
Value 1936-38 = 100 242 
Unit value do 169 
Quantity do 144 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 514, 689 
Indexes 
Value 1936-38 = 100 432 
Unit value do 181 
Quantity do 239 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total '_thous. of dol 23.4, 863 
Meat products and fthous, of Ib 68, 389 
edible fats |4 ...\ thous. of dol 11, 807 
Dairy products and eggs '§ do 18, 767 
W heat including wheat fthous. of bu 31, 796 
flour {thous., of dol 73, O58 
Fruits and vegetables 14 do 10, 008 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 30, 563 
tured (thous. of dol 13, 903 
Cotton, raw, excluding f bales 221, 941 
linters (thous. of dol 38, 573 


Nonagricultural exports, total 


thous. of dol 651, 883 
Rubber manufactures, including syn- 
thetic rubber thous. of dol &, 187 
lextiles and textile manufactures 
thous, of dol 45, 760 
Cotton cloth,fthous. of sq. yd 65, 886 
duck and tire)... thous. of dol 15, 389 
fabric. 
= fthous. of short tons 2, 282 
Coal - 
\ thous, of dol 19, 867 
Petroleum and products. thous. of dol 30, 965 
Iron and steelfthous, of short tons 66 
mill products| thous. of dol 67, 795 
Machinery, total !8 do 187, 264 
Electrical | do 19 33, 697 
Metalworking '* do 19, 166 
Other industrial ‘4 do 87, 587 
Agricultural '§ _-do 11, 344 
lractors and part do 19 24, 392 
Automobiles, parts and accessories '8 
thous, of dol 59, 508 
Chemical and related products !8 
thous. of dol 58,812 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude material thous. of dol 126, 462 
Indexes 
Valu 1936-38 = 100 200 
Unit value do 196 
Quantity do 102 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 92, 481 
Inde Xt 
Value 1936-38 = 100 326 
Unit value do 319 
Quantity do 102 
Manufactured foodstuffs .__thous. of dol 65, 207 
Indexes 
Value 1936-38 = 100 206 
Unit value do 205 
Quantity do 101 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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130, : 
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18, 


174, : 


2, 696 


181 
208 
87 


1948 


August 
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9, 502 
10, 901 


261, 340 
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2, 376 
10, 055 
253, 653 





January 


7,411 | 


9, 558 


232, 206 | 


February} 


12, 045 
7, 341 


221, 121 


1949 


| 


March | 


258, 921 
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213 
222 
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851 


214 
254 
477 


371 


779 


234 
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53, 703 
, 673 
, 543 


UNIT 


183, 


88 


, 602 
, 916 


341 


5 S78 
5, 218 


125 
, S51 
, 998 
, 04 


, 472 


124, 194 


107, 223 


7, 291 


495, 103 





rATES COMMODITY 








141, 465 | 


254 
219 
116 
120, 422 


1,053 
233 
453 

92, 876 


661 
203 
326 
127, 345 


295 
184 
160 
600, 653 


504 
193 


261 


46,949 
19, 754 
402, 923 
68, 660 


760, 178 
10, 862 


70, 559 
102, 321 


27, 939 


2, 389 

23, 427 
55, 443 

431 

65, 931 

208, 093 
40, 931 

14, 864 

107, 456 
10, 697 


22, 176 
71, 036 


63, 653 


181, 435 


286 
207 
139 
109, 615 


386 
337 
114 


, 363 


= 


159 
205 


78 





1, 136 
235 
484 

82, 597 


588 
190 
310 
118, 487 


274 
182 
151 
536, 705 





450 
190 
237 


335, 529 | 
52, 812 
10, 820 
16, 595 
41, 761 

103, 809 
17, 878 
36, 167 
19, 524 

497, 079 
83, 939 | 


685, 885 
9, 243 
60, 443 
, 172 
22, 630 


2, 359 
22, 438 
49, 651 
386 
58, 963 
189, 940 
36, 832 
15, 566 
90, 603 
10, 535 


26, 627 
69, 234 


67,131 


on 
=z 


O11 


249 
206 
121 
99, 428 


350 
329 
106 
58, 020 


184 
202 
91 


170, 551 


306 
213 


144 
144, 196 


1, 261 
232 
543 

75, 465 


537 
182 
296 
138, 820 


321 
185 
174 
616, 746 





189 


517 
274 | 


| 
| 
360, 887 | 


12, 774 
581, 686 | 
97, 672 


784, 891 
10, 709 


65, 012 
93, 525 


23, 391 


2, 317 
21, 396 
53, 235 

452 

68, 268 
219, 455 
42,418 
17, 048 
103, 527 
12, 461 
31, 867 


77, 386 
76, 380 


IMPORTS 2 


164, 941 


260 

205 
97 
27 


131, 165 


462 
322 
143 
72, 958 
231 
209 
111 
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April 


5, 737 


6, 295 


219, 541 


196, 117 


352 
211 
167 
97, 685 


854 
232 
368 
94,115 


670 
177 
378 
133, 138 


308 
181 
170 
618, 013 
518 


189 


274 


338, 106 


109, 092 | 
18, 266 | 
17, 985 | 


29, 256 
71, 898 


17, 742 


22, 249 | 


11, 224 
590, 178 


100, 138 | 


800, 962 
10, 015 


61, 525 
79, 355 


21, 336 


4,179 
36, 575 
54, 042 

564 

76, 711 
229, 695 
42, 799 
17, 475 
112, 421 
14, 010 
31, 593 


73, 307 
73, 835 


146, 414 


231 
199 
116 
109, 906 


387 
310 
125 

61, 004 
193 
197 

bie} 


1936-38 











January-July 




















7- 1 
May | June poorer 1948 | 1949 
| 
| 
5, 281 9,324] 12,726] 78,726 65, 802 
7,286 | 7,193 7,056 | 78, 649 59, 59 
| | 
220,068 | 217,280 | 524,972 |1, 670, 201 | 1, 542, 329 
173,385 | 179,646 | 390,411 | 786,791 | 1, 112, 896 
311 322 100 202 285 
213 211 100 227 214 
146 153 100 89 133 
138,789 | 111,521 | 80,038 | 678,903 | 840, 280 
1, 214 975 100 848 1, 050 
234 230 100 278 231 
518 423 100 305 455 
85,358 | 86,959 | 98,322] 813,105 | 589,005 
608 619 100 827 599 
175 175 100 230 182 
348 354 100 360 329 
127,209 | 125,928 | 302,610 | 853,452 | 875, 614 
294 291 100 282 289 
179 176 100 184 179 
165 165 100 153 161 
543,789 | 589,318 | 834,876 4, 366, 182 | 4, 019, 913 
456 44 100 523 481 
185 186 100 194 187 
247 266 100 269 257 
| 
| 342,232 | 320,145 | 453, 929 1, 954, 689 | 2, 254, 346 
81,473 | 102,931 | 175,665 | 260,466 | 529, 313 
13,278 | 18,131 | 25,263] 78, 116 95, 723 
23,723 | 23, 749 3,353 | 141,701 | 136, 567 
| 46, 695 | 36,668 | 36,218 | 277,066 | 265, 646 
| 116,303 | 89,076 | 35,889 | 809,966 | 652, 575 
| 15,469 13,813 | 58,184] 178,936 | 116, 520 
20,400 | 33,402 | 262,339] 218,846 | 214, 885 
11,489 | 17,109] 83,132 | 110,672 | 105, 777 
| 466,803 | 508, 246 |3, 004, 750 |1, 280, 141 | 3, 268, 856 
80,357 | 88,824] 182,413 | 242,620 | 558, 163 


726, 298 | 


9, 257 


53, 795 


74, 317 | 


19, 191 


5, 444 

46, 890 
54, 252 
553 

70, 440 

18 195, 930 
19 34, 494 


15, 315 | 


94, 372 
14, 785 
19 25, 831 
64, 923 
63, 316 


154, 746 


244 | 
200 | 


122 


90, 247 


318 


303 | 
105 | 


69, 032 


219 
195 
112 


773, 227 


9, 741 


57, 964 
81,115 
19, 739 


4, 959 

41, 693 
47, 193 
598 

78, 761 

19 212, 848 
19 36, 663 
17, 109 

| 107, 216 
13, 043 

19 26, 584 


61, 137 
64, 379 


150, 151 


237 
198 
119 
103, 887 


366 
311 
118 
68, 161 


216 
205 
105 


1, 252, 335 
14, 854 


50, 841 
147, 077 
15, 694 


6, 909 
32, 809 
200, 837 
3, 472 
115, 927 
256, 683 
61, 194 
41, 237 

20 90, 902 
11, 998 


25, 865 
21 166, 740 


75, 327 





5, 543, 742 
81, 659 


525, 142 
556, 940 
200, 475 


29, 554 
266, 843 
389, 301 

3,051 | 
400, 722 | 


323, 988 | 
93, 834 
693, 055 | 
70, 880 
155, 537 


542, 989 





5, 183, 324 
68, 014 


415, 058 
584, 691 
149, 615 


23, 929 
212, 286 
353, 781 

3, 651 
486, 869 


1, 419, 594 |191,443, 295 


19 267, 834 


18 189, 070 
476, 531 
467, 506 





443, 429 


100 
100 
100 
198, 744 


100 
100 
100 


221, 053 


100 
100 
100 





1, 258, 247 


284 
201 
141 


722, 337 


363 

345 

105 | 
399, 071 


181 
212 





85 


1, 082, 160 


244 
201 
121 
736, 729 


371 
319 
116 
444, 745 


201 


203 
99 


13 





UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 








1949 1948 1949 
Item | 
July July | August — January February) March 
Economic CLassEs—Continued 
Semimanufactures__..._.___thous. of dol 84,194 | 138,290 | 141,514 | 138, 901 27,807 131,844 | 137. 208 
Indexes: 
Value ; 1936-38 =100__ 201 330 338 331 305 314 327 
Unit value___- _...do 185 218 223 222 226 232 223 
Quantity a oa 108 151 151 149 135 136 147 
Finished manufactures _ thous. of dol 89, 686 109, 308 107, 374 105, 635 109, 580 108, 863 117, 544 
Indexes: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 225 274 269 265 275 273 295 
Unit value do 260 264 268 264 269 268 4 
Quantity -__-- ee 87 104 101 101 102 102 112 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total_thous. of dol 205,217 | 238,775 | 258,127 | 261,067 | 252,257 | 238, 19: 274, 828 
‘ . thous. of pieces 6, 634 7, 184 5, 205 6, 191 4,192 4, 216 5117 
mes - 2 23 , , Oo, 2 » 1s , <1 ’ ‘ 
Hides and skins oe of dol 6, 157 10, 040 6, 649 6. 878 5 646 4 780 5 465 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 15, 691 16, 673 15, 462 16, 798 18, 784 
; {thous. of Ib 184, 339 77, 175 186, 448 278, 975 275, 292 
Coffee \thous. of dol 50, 357 44, 461 46, 645 71. 555 73 67] 
eee: fthous. of Ib 475,121 | 876,188 | 631,199 | 408,718 903, 250 
Cane sugar \thous. of dol 22, 470 42. 142 30, 934 19, 792 14. 278 
: . thous. of Ib 142,741 | 152,617 | 113,245] 151, 602 126, 92 
Crude rubbe ‘ {thous. of dol 27, 210 28, 365 22, 204 27, 669 1. 698 
v noaenee 4 = i | thous. of Ib * 74, 124 71, 037 88, 610 68, 195 95, 432 74, 928 
a0 9 { thous. of dol 9, 902 15, 824 18, 955 13, 054 17, 995 13. 034 
Tobacco unmanufac- f{thous. of lb 6, 606 6, 337 | 7, 943 7, 756 6, 71 Q, 287 
tured, \thous. of dol 5, 795 5, 760 7,149 7, 095 333 6, 530 
Wool, unmanufac- jthous. of lb % 15, 415 39, 155 39, 977 35, 330 25, 00 19, 519 
tured. (thous. of dol 11, 671 25, 142 26, 48 22,156 1, 820 16, 428 
ars fthous. of lb 966 339 392 1, 183 39 
Raw silk jthous. of dol 3, 277 896 1,031 3, 116 994 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
: thous. of dol 252, 813 329, 300 328, 953 326, 544 317, 972 348, 983 
Fish, including shellfish do 9, 511 10, 648 10, 198 9, 742 8, 547 10, 192 
Undressed furs_____-- do 8, 611 9, 501 16, 043 6, 442 6, 693 11, 038 
; thous. of lb 20, 121 56, 758 42.700 44, 039 39, GAD 40, 480 
Burlaps__- Seon of dol 4, 293 14, 657 10, 318 11, 525 10, 600 10.219 
Paper and paper materials_____.do 51, 300 64. 543 58, 606 54, GOS 57, 877 56, TR7 
Petroleum and products_______.do 35, 899 32, 799 35, 592 14,004 36, 820 35, 875 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do 3, 506 4, 638 7. 528 2 095 » 727 2 SO) 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including 
ferro-alloys_- thous. of dol 45, 245 63, 774 70, 122 64,171 82, 611 76, 183 94, 710 
. — fthous. of Ib 67, 658 93, 367 79, 472 70), 846 OF, B58 118.316 129, 579 
Copper *- \thous. of dol 11, 007 19, 224 15, 895 14, 271 23. 313 26, 117 29, 158 
Tin 2 fthous. of Ib 12, 383 14, 499 18, 687 13, 913 10, 224 11, 130 26, S11 
; thous. of dol 11, 685 3, 129 18, 186 13, 584 9, 591 11, 007 26, 683 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 5. 160 7, 633 10, 021 8, 494 8, 09 9, (42 12, 005 


1 Seven-twelfths of annual total. 

2 Includes Canal Zone. 

’ This total includes Iceland, Ireland 
shown. 

4 Includes Trieste. 


Eire 


‘ This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, 


Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 


, and Trieste, in addition to the countries 














Exports of United States 
Private relief shipments of food products are 
In reports 


reported here 

nonagricuitural 
* Data for 1936 

classifications 


Latvia, Lithuania, and 
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1936-38 January-July 
? ! 
ril May June ‘month 1948 1949 
° average 
648 113, 703 109, 625 293, 489 918, 584 814,024 
262 271 2A 100 313 277 
215 206 200 100 211 212 
121 131 131 100 148 131 
857 105, 251 98, 575 278, O64 737, 108 729, 356 
251 24 247 100 24 261 
261 263 257 100 OHH 263 
YH 100 ba) 100 vy ot] 
946 16, 235, 545 44,699 11, 828.467 | 1,649, 163 
5ll 7 f, 62 156, 436 50. 7A6 38, 654 
439 7 6,173 10, 275 77,440 40, 711 
67 17, 721 14,471 47,019 130, 347 118, 525 
181 194, 999 222.473 11,04 1, 601,720 1, 649, 82H 
. GOK 48, 095 AB, O88 82.124 404, 635 425, 187 
4 R16, 432 772, 131 13, 553. 550 13, 622. 649 | 5, 030, 505 
200 39, 770 38, 276 SS ONG 178, OSO 246, 509 
395 119, 692 114, 727 650, 839 933. 837 SOS, 416 
387 19, 933 19, 198 104, IS] 170, 025 147,114 
737 64, 575 82, 785 n. a 695, 895 521, 565 
O69 & SIG 11, 605 n.a 145, 618 3, GOK 
GO5 7, 521 8, 217 10), G57 18.058 52. 448 
916 6, 458 6, 850 19. 096 14,046 43, ONT 
133 13. 978 19, 407 OO. ABI 590, (95 134, 773 
S13 10, 549 15, 605 S34. 488 203, 689 LOS, 198 
10 s 1 $3, 712 2 AO 2 f49 
34 16 { 57, 807 4. 148 6, 676 
SAS 316, SO 204, 84 700, 973 12, 2065. 878 | 2.157, 850 
SOO 7. 431 &, 716 18. 004 Q, 775 2, 439 
S45 11, 585 7, 730 37, ATA G3. 377 ), 942 
926 3.034 28, O15 834. 397 205, A384 245. 475 
$k5 7,812 6, 342 I, SON 77, WAS 0, 396 
023 5S, 458 5A, O91 128, O75 $42. "7 383. 344 
244 if, SAS 37, 473 24, 234 227. 005 25,170 
61S 3, 310 3, 342 13, 531 32, OAT 14, 404 
5m) 79, 557 71. 405 10%. 845 405, 145 430. 231 
105 07, 103 93, 140 239, 439 577. 154 700), 357 
HSU 20, 550 17. 76 , "4 118.058 144, 597 
45 17, 945 13, 791 G3, 282 107, 189 1X), 727 
IS 17, 518 13, 495 43, 715 G1, 281 118, 362 
O46 10, 504 & 310 0. 606 6S, 497 63, S52 
or domestic merchana ise 

ineluded in the agricultural export totals 
ious to August 1949 all private relief was classified as 


8 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 





Beginning May 1949, data excludes “Special Category” exports not shown separately 
6 Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula in the interest of national safety 
States, n. e. s. Not strictly comparable with data for later year 
7 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later vea 
* The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa Imports for consumption 
* Includes Tangier. Includes a Yew nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re- 
© Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in ported in pieces 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 4 Oil equivalent. 
!! Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Clean-content pounds 
12 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Other British West Africa. Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper ilue also covers 
13 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire) and Trieste, in addi mall items of copper manufactur 
tion to the countries shown. Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete ind tin content of ore 
4 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland n. a.—not availabl 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. *Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes 
45 Includes a smal] amount of trade with ‘‘Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.’’ 
Statements Issued at Annecy 
The following statements have been re- light of accomplishments of the conference as their scope and complexity, it was not 
leased to the press at Annecy, France, where as a whole and will be collated and incorpo- possible to conclude them and they will 


delegations from the United States and 33 
other countries have been engaged, since 
April 11, 1949, in negotiations for reciprocal 
tariff concessions and for accession of addi- 
tional countries to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade negotiated at Genev@ in 
1947: 


COMPLETION OF DIRECT BILATERAL TARIFF 
NEGOTIATIONS 


“By August 27 the various negotiating 
teams had completed their direct negotia- 
tions at Annecy in accordance with the time- 
table which the participating countries had 
laid down in July. The results of these ne- 
gotiations will now be distributed to the par- 
ticipating governments for evaluation in the 
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rated in the appropriate documents. It is 
expected that this process will be completed 
in time for the appropriate documents to be 
opened for signature at Lake Success in the 
early part of October. The results of the 
negotiations will also be made public at that 
time.” 


U. S.-COLOMBIAN NEGOTIATIONS UNCOMPLETED 


The delegates of Colombia and the United 
States issued on September 6 the following 
statement at the close of the Annecy Tariff 
Negotiations: 

“The Colombian and United States delega- 
tions have jointly notified the Secretariat 
that, in view of the basic difficulties underly- 
ing their Annecy tariff negotiations, as well 


therefore remain as ‘uncompleted negotia- 
tions’ which both delegations hope may be 
concluded at a later date. In the circum- 
stances the delegation of Colombia is with- 
drawing its application to accede to the 
General Agreement at this time, on the un- 
derstanding that the Government of Colom- 
bia may possibly wish to renew their appli- 
cation to accede at a future date. Tariff 
concessions agreed upon at Annecy between 
Colombia and other participating countries 
will probably remain in suspense. The coun- 
tries involved are Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, India, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom, and 
Uruguay. 

(Continued 


on p. 47) 
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Ir = Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 





Capital Wanted for South 
African Handbag Industry 


A South African firm, N. Slavin & Co, 
(Pty.) Limited, wishes to interest an Amer- 
ican firm or individual in investing capital 
to permit expansion of its production. The 
firm, reportedly one of the largest manu- 
factures of women's handbags in the Union 
of South Africa, states that owing to present 
controls on imports into South Africa, it now 
has great difficulty in obtaining dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of materials and 
supplies—most of which had previously been 
obtained in the United States—with a re- 
sultant drastic curtailment in output. 

It is thought that with the addition of 
American capital—which would eliminate 
the problem of dollar exchange—as well as 
machinery and technical assistance, produc- 
tion, which currently approximates £80,000 
annually, could be increased to at least five 
times that volume. 

Slavin & Co. believes that the local mar- 
ket potential for handbags is excellent, since 
prior to World War II there was no hand- 
bag industry in South Africa. With the ex- 
ception of a few leather bags made in Cape- 
town and a few made by amateurs, account- 
ing for about 5 percent of total consumption, 
all handbags were imported. 

The firm is currently producing the more 
expensive plastic bags and the cheaper and 
medium-priced leather bags, catering to the 
European population. Preliminary surveys 
indicate, however, that native demand for 
the cheaper t’ pes could be developed on a 
large scale, not only in the Union of South 
Africa, but in other African territories as 
well. 

The managing director of the firm, N- 
Slavin, has informed the American Embassy 
in Pretoria that he is prepared to visit the 
United States for personal discussions with 
interested parties if desired. 

A few copies of a memorandum prepared 
by Mr. Slavin in connection with the fore- 
going are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Or, in- 
quiries may be addressed to N. Slavin & Co. 
(Pty.) Limited, £6 Von Weilligh Street, 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa. 


Market Sought for 
British Herring 


A market for British herring and herring 
products is sought by the Herring Industry 
Board, 1 Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, whose representative, Sir Frederick 
Archibald Bell, is expected to arrive in the 
United States on October 11 for a 2-months 
visit. 

Sir Frederick's schedule includes visits to 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, New Orleans, 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 


American trade contacts. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly 


with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 


entering into correspondence with these firms. 


Detailed information on trading 


conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 


International Trade. 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Adhesives (Industrial): 2. 

Amusement Park Equipment: 6. 

Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories; 13. 

Chemicals: 3, 7, 11, £6, 57, 63. 

Clocks: 23, 32. 

Clothing and Accessories: 2, 28, 40, 64, 65. 

Cotton: 56. 

Crown Corks: 44. 

Cutlery: 41. 

Design (Industrial): 50. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 4, 31, 55. 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances and 
Parts: 42. 


Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 3, 


31, 53, 61. 
Fertilizers: 56. 
Fire-Fighting Equipment: 39. 
Flowers (Artificial): 20. 


Foodstuffs: 4, 30, 31, 43, 51, 53, 56, 62, 64. 


Forest Froducts: 46. 
Fuels: 56. 

Furniture (Office): 48. 
Gems and Stones: 26. 
Greases: 3. 

Hides and Skins: 61. 


Household Furnishings and Supplies: 20, 


28, 34, 39. 
Inks (Printing): 2. 


Instruments (Industrial and Marine) : 47. 


Laboratory Equipment: 35. 
Laces; 30, 34. 
Leather: 7, 57, €0. 


Machinery and Parts (Industrial): 5, 7, 
8, 9, 14, 45, £9. 

Marine Products: 30, 31, 36, 41. 

Mastic Gum and Oil: 64. 

Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Instru- 
ments and Equipment: 15, 18, 21, 24, 29, 
30, 35. 

Metals, Minerals, and Ores: 27, 30, 41, 54, 
56. 

Metal Products: 25. 

Motion-Picture Film and Film _ Strips 
(Undeveloped): 49. 

Novelties: 30, 37. 

Office and School Equipment and Sup- 
plies: 48. 

Paintings, Pictures, and Wall Hangings: 
12, 28. 

Paper and Paper Products: 48. 

Patent Rights and Licensing Opportuni- 
ties: 1, 2, 14, 44, 45. 

Pencil Slats: 52. 

Raw Materials: 53, 56, 58, 63. 

Rods (Aluminum and Copper) : 54. 

Rubber and Rubber Goods: 30, 53, 56, 58, 
61. 

Scientific Instruments: 15, 16, 47. 

Sea Moss: 17. 

Silver Articles: 19. 

Sporting Goods: 10, 30, 35, 28. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 2. 

Sundry Goods: 34, 41. 


(Continued on p. 16) 











Philadelphia, and Boston. 
may be addressed to him c/o American Ex- 
press Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence 


Italy’s Handicraft Industry 
Seeks New Markets 


Italy’s handicraft industry is desirous of 
developing new markets abroad, according 
to a report from the American Embassy in 
Rome, Italy. Long noted for their skill and 
craftsmanship, Italian artisans produce Ce- 
ramics, glassware, alabaster work, wood fur- 
niture and other wooden articles, laces, em- 
broidered goods, straw articles, hemp fab- 
rics, carpets, rugs, blankets, coral cameos 
and tortoise-shell work, silverware, leather 
goods, jewelry, silver and gold filigree, and 
iron and other metal wares. 

Photographs and Catalogs illustrating the 
types of articles available may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. A list of Italian man- 
ufacturers and exporters of curios and novel- 
ties is available, subject to a charge of $1 
per copy, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, or from any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 

In an effort to improve the quality of 
workmanship, some of Italy’s foremost archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters are devoting 
time to the production of items belonging 
to the handicraft industry. The major part 
of the promotion program, however, is being 
carried out by the Compagnia Nazionale Ar- 
tigiana, a corporation operated jointly by 
certain public Italian artisan organizations 
and the Handicraft Development, Inc., a 
nonprofit group established in the United 
States in 1944 to assist in rehabilitating 
Italy’s handicrafts. 

Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana has been 
designated te administer funds allocated by 
the Italian Government for the reestablish- 
ment and expansion of the handicraft in- 
dustry. Other functions include (1) study- 
ing requirements of the American market, 
(2) ascertaining which articles would receive 
the most favorable acceptance in the United 
States, (3) determining improvements in 
Italian handicraft products desired by 
American consumers, (4) promoting sales, 
(5) initiating contacts with prospective 
buyers abroad, (6) assisting artisans not in 
a position to personally transact sales in the 
United States, (7) promoting exhibitions of 
Italian handicraft goods in the United States, 
and (8) acting as agent for American cus- 
tomers who have no representatives or busi- 
ness connections in Italy and performing a 
similar service for Italian producers not rep- 
resented in the United States. 

To promote development of exports, the 
following general program is contemplated: 

1. Expand production in certain crafts to 
permit exportation on a scale warranting ad- 
vertising of the article by the prospective 
buyer. 

2. Finance apprentice schools for artisans 
to perpetuate the skilled crafts. 

3. Publicize Italian handicraft abroad. 

4. Cater to the tastes and requirements 
of the market for which goods are intended, 
as regards design and style. 





Index, by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 15) 


Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 3. 

Textiles: 9, 28, 30, 33, 34, 53, 61, 64. 

Toiletries and Cosmetics: 4. 

Toys and Games: 30. 

Umbrella Frames: 22. 

Yarns: 58. 
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5. Improve craftsmanship and materials 
used, where necessary. 

6. Encourage lowering of customs duties 
in countries which are traditionally buyers 
of Italian hand-made articles. 

7. Include Italian handicraft products in 
all commercial agreements negotiated. 

8. Increase the number of fairs dedicated 
to the handicraft industry both in Italy 
and abroad. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


The Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
fort am Main has announced further alloca- 
tions of foreign exchange for imports of 
various commodities from the United States. 
The listing below indicates amounts of al- 
locations, commodities to be purchased, and, 
where known, names of importers receiving 
the allocations. 


a ede i dacs idles ch Sastre $8, 000, 000 
2. Special insulating enamel-_-_ 30, 000 
Importers: 
Elektro-Isolier-Industrie, 
Bahn. 
Wilhelm Rupper, Bahn- 
Rhild. 
signs nis encparapeicior pin 
Importer: Striegel & Wag- 
ner, Lichtenfeld/Bay. 
& Pasiens............ 
Importers: 
Schultz & Co., 
Weinheim 
Bergstrasse - 
Westdeut- 
sche Pelzhan- 
delsges. Rosen- 
berg & Schu- 
art, Frank- 
furt/Main-__-_- 
5. Opossum, marten- are 
Importer: Arthur Leh- 
schuetz, Frankfurt/Main. 
6. Ind. lamb_-_-_- : : 
Importer: Arthur Leh- 
schuetz, Frankfurt/Main. 
7. Musk, mink_-- “i 
Importer: Friedrich Hering, 
Frankfurt/Main. 
8. Marten __- aca 
Importer: Hermann Denin- 
ger, Frankfurt/Main. 
9. Marten mink ; 1 
Importer: Alfred Harder, 
Hamburg. 
10. Marten, mink, musk__- 2( 
Importer: F. Mertens, Ham- 
burg. 


45, 000 


— 18, 000 


$10, 000 


8, 000 
, 000 


oy 


, 000 


uo 


as 


, 000 


, 000 


ul 


, 000 


, 000 


Any firm desiring information on trading 
with Germany may obtain a copy of a report 
on this subject from the European Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 


German-Owned Assets in 
Switzerland for Sale 


The following German-owned assets in 
Switzerland are to be sold by the Swiss 
Compensation Office: 

1. The firm of Hugo Willach & Cie., manu- 
facturer of locks and iron products, together 
with the firm’s real estate (2,705 square 
meters), a factory, and a house situated in 
Kreuzlingen, belonging to Hugo Willach. 

2. The total capital shares (900) of the 
firm Robert Bosch Société Anonyme, Geneva, 
valued at 1,000 francs each. 

Further information may be obtained on 
item No. 1 prior to October 15, 1949, and on 


item No. 2 prior to October 25, 1949, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for the 
Liquidation of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


Pakistan in Market for 
Bulldozers and Tractors 


Bids are invited by the Government of 
Pakistan for the supply and delivery of trac- 
tors, bulldozers, and related equipment, as 
well as spare parts. Quotations, f. o. b. 
Karachi, should be in the office of the Direc. 
tor General, Department of Supply and 
Development, Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan, 
by 4:30 p. m., October 10, 1949. 

One set of tender documents, including 
specifications, is available for examination 
at the Department of Commerce Regional] 
Office, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. A 
set may also be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—David Renshaw Nicholls, rep- 
resenting D. R. Nicholls & Co. (chartered ac- 
countants), 50 Queen Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, wishes to contact American manu- 
facturers interested in having their prod- 
ucts manufactured under license in Aus- 
tralia. Scheduled to arrive the first week 
of October, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Frito Com- 
pany, Cedar Springs, Tex. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Fort Madison (Iowa). 

2. Australia—William Glenn Stott, repre- 
senting Stott’s Pty. Ltd., 249-251 Johnson 
Street, Abbotsford, Victoria, is interested in 
negotiating licensing arrangements for the 
manufacture in Australia of printing inks, 
industrial adhesives, general stationery lines, 
and women’s high-grade shoes. Scheduled 
to arrive the first week of October, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 8 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, and Fort Madison. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

3. Belgium—E. L. Prins, representing E. L. 
Prins, S. P. R. L. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 25 Rue Rembrandt, Antwerp, is in- 
terested in vegetable oils, greases, and deriva- 
tives, and all chemical products used in 
vegetable-oil refining; also, wishes to obtain 
information on new methods or new products 
for reclaiming or using wasted vegetable oil 
or dark residues. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 30, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Belgian Consulate 
General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
or (October 10 to 15) Biltmore Hotel, 515 
South Olive, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Decatur (Ill.), and New York 

4. Belgium—Louis Sanders, representing 
Ancienne Maison Louis Sanders S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer, sales/indent 
agent), 47-51 Rue Henri Wafelaerts, Brus- 
sels, wishes to represent in Belgium Ameri- 
can manufacturers of high-grade chocolate 
blocks, and malted chocolate beverages; also, 
wishes to contact manufacturers of proprie- 
tary medicines, cosmetics, tonics, chocolates, 
biscuits, and candies. Scheduled to arrive 
late in September, for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: Plaza Hotel, 59th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

5. Cuba—-M. G. Maza, 32 Dr. Codina Street, 
Manzanillo, Oriente Province, is interested 
in purchasing commercial and household re- 
frigeration equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
September 12, via Miami, for a visit of 29 
days. U.S. address: c/o Cuban Consulate, 
3335 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. Itiner- 
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ary: Miami, Jacksonville, Philadelphia, New 
york, and Detroit. 

6. Cuba—Saul Solis Aguirre, representing 
Feria Mexicana, Atracciones Sotelo en Cuba 
(operator of amusement park), Empedrado 
#312, Habana, is interested in purchasing 
amusement-park equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive September 20, via Miami, for a visit 
of 20 days. U.S. address: c/o Mexican Con- 
sulate General, 201 North Wells, Chicago, Il. 
Itinerary: Miami, Chattanooga, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Beloit (Wis.). 

7. Ireland, Northern—Erik E. Utitz, repre- 
senting United Chrome Tanners Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Killyleagh, 
County Down, is interested in developing a 
United States market for dressed leather, 
and in purchasing machinery and chemicals 
for manufacturing leather. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 14, via New York City, for 4 
visit of 5 or 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Garcey, 228 West Seventy-first Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and Chicago 

8. Israel—Rudolf U. Pollak, representing 
Gat Canning Factory (manufacturer), Givat 
Hayim, near Hadera, is interested in purchas- 
ing equipment for the canning factory. 
Scheduled to arrive late in September, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Maier, 797 Crotono Park, 
New York 40, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los 
Angeles, Miami, and Lakeways (Fla.). 

9. Netherlands—H. van Heek, representing 
N. V. van Heek & Co, (cotton spinning and 
weaving concern), 24 Markt, Enschede, is in- 
terested in marketing in the United States 
ticking, shirting, sheeting, drills, and other 
bulk lines manufactured by his firm, and in 
purchasing machinery for his plant. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 17, via New York 
City, for a month's visit U. S. address: c/o 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in the 
U. S., Inc., 41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Provi- 
dence, Hopedale (Mass.), Boston, Memphis, 
Atlanta, Charleston (S. C.), and Washing- 
ton 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—"“MARBEL”" (Edmond Char- 
lier) (exporter), 26 Rue Wayez, Brussels 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 


class beach balls in gay colors Weight: 
0.375 kilogram each (1 kilogram= 2.2046 
pounds) Circumference 1', meter 1 


meter = 39.37 inches). 

11. Belgium—S. A. Comptoir Paul Stevens 
& Co. (export merchant), 21 Kipdorp, Ant- 
werp, offers to export 100 to 500 tons of raz 
napthalene, warm pressed 78/79° C 

12. Colombia—-Molinari & Remolins Ltda 
(manufacturer), Calle 15, 26-61, Cali. Valle, 
Offers to export inexpensive oil paintings 
miniature-type native scenes, suitable for 5 
and 10 cent stores and variety stores Pic- 
tures are hand-painted, in relief, on com- 
position wood board with decorative frame 
as integral part. Quantity: up to 30,000 
per month at present capacity, larger quan- 
tities at a later date. Firm will send samples 
to reputable concerns upon request Also, 
firm will consider offers for territorial agency 
representation 

13. England—M. Adler & Sons Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter and importer) , 106 Bishops- 
gate, London, E. C. 2, offers to export ap- 
proximately £5,000 worth of bicycle chains 
each month 

14. England—Arthur Bolton (inventor, 
patentee, and owner), The Briary House, 
Shotley Bridge, Co. Durham, offers for sale 
the world patent rights (except British) of 
the Bolton coal cutter, loader and excavator. 
Note: Prototype machine constructed and 
now under test by the National Coal Board 
in the United Kingdom. Machine claimed 
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to he adaptable to “room and pillar” mining, 
but was specially designed for operation on 
“long wall face.” 

Further information is available upon re- 
quest to Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. England—The Capac Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 2, Ullswater Road, London, S. W. 
13, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
medical and industrial stethoscopes, and 
water-leak detectors. Leaflets are obtainable 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Franch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

16. England—-Crosma Instruments (man- 
ufacturers), 32, Great North Road, Hatfield, 
Herts, desires to export telegraph undulators 
and impulse recorders; cycle recorders for 
electric welding. Further information and 
photographs are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—Decor (Essex) Limited (man- 
ufacturer), Southview Drive, Westcliff on 
Sea, Essex, offers to export sea moss, in 
bunches and sprays. Booklet and price of 
sea moss are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

18. England—Dentoplast Limited (sales 
agent), 3 Greencroft Gardens, London, N. W. 
6, offers to export various types and sizes 
of German dental burrs. 

19. England—H. Etting (manufacturer), 
46 Harrowby Street, Edgware Road, London, 
W. 1., offers to export high-grade silverplated 
articles (silver on copper), such as reproduc- 
tions of old Sheffield plate. Firm also seeks 
a United States representative or firm buying 
on own account. One set of photographs and 
price list are obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


World Trade Directory Report. being 
prepared 
20. England—Faery Products Limited 


(sales organization), Arcade Chambers, 72 
High Road, Woodford Green, Essex, desires 
to export “Klik” all-metal self-setting mouse- 
traps. Illustrated leaflets and _ price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. France—Etablissements Gautier & 
Blairy (manufacturers, wholesalers and ex- 
porters), 76, Rue Gambetta, Tonneins, Lot-&- 
Garonne, wishes to export patented electric 
dental apparatus, similar to equipment used 
by dentists. The apparatus is a small size, 
and intended for home use in massaging 
gums and cleaning teeth; also apparatus may 
be used on all electric currents. Firm also 
wishes to export good-quality nylon or bristle 
toothbrushes. Firm is interested in (a) di- 
rect sales; (b) entering into a working agree- 
ment with an American manufacturer who 
would manufacture under their patent in the 
United States and would be granted exclusive 
sales rights if so desired in the United 
States; (c) appointing agent(s). 

22. France—Etablissements A. Teste & Cie. 
(manufacturer), 20 Rue de la Claire, Lyon, 
(Rhone), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high-quality umbrella ribs and stretchers 
made of steel; and umbrella sticks made of 
steel or wood. Quantities available each 
month: unlimited, for ribs; 500 dozen frames; 
50 dozen folding frames. Samples of um- 
brella frames are obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Aligeier & Schénherr G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), wishes to export Black 
Forest clocks, including cuckoo clocks. 

24. Germany—Chirurgische Instrumenten- 
fabrik Castalia G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
2, Nuernberger Strasse, Stein bei Nuernberg, 


Bavaria, wishes to export nickel-plated brass 
surgical instruments, such as uterine dila- 
tors, sounds, speculas, applicators, vaccina- 
tors, stethoscopes and parts. Firm would 
also consider appointing an agent who would 
buy for his own account. 

25. Germany—Otto Hugo Franz, Nahe- 
strasse 48, Postfach 74, Idar-Oberstein 1, 
offers to export all kinds and sizes of spring 
rings in metal and silver, swivels and pat- 
ented rings for key chains. Samples of two 
spring rings are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Karl Risch (precious-stone- 
cutting establishment and jewel merchant), 
Sensweiler bei Idar-Oberstein, wishes to ex- 
port technical agates (agate stocks for mak- 
ing scales or balances of every kind) in all 
shapes and sizes; jewels, both precious and 
semiprecious stones; and synthetic precious 
stones. 

27. India—Chandubhai Patel & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter), 48-49 Alli Chambers, 
Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay, desires to 
contact United States buyers of ilmenite 
sand and iron ore. Firm states that it is in 
a position to supply approximately 10,000 
long tons each of these two mineral ores 
beginning October 1949, and that an export 
permit has already been obtained for il- 
menite, and it expects to obtain an export 
permit tor iron ore within a short time. 
Firm claims that the ilmenite sand consists 
of 609% titanium oxide, 36% iron, and 4% 
impurities. The iron ore is stated to be 62% 
pure. Current quotations for ilmenite and 
iron ore are obtainable upon request to Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Indonesia—The Bombay Trading Co. 
(export merchant), 116 Panggoeng, Surabaya, 
Java, wishes to export batiks, sarongs, table- 
cloths, wall hangings and pictures (cloth), 
in cottons, cambrics, and percales. Above 
articles are woven, printed, or painted in 
Indonesian designs. 

29. Italy—S. C. I. E. B. Soc. Commerciale 
Import Export Brescia (manufacturer), Via 
Agostino Gallo 23, Brescia, offers to export 
veterinary instruments such as endometal- 
scopes and catchmetalprobes. Quantity: 50 
complete sets each month. 

30. Japan—Kasho Company Limited (gen- 
eral importers and exporters), No. 3 2- 
Chome Nihonbashi-Yedobashi, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export tertiles and laces, 
rubber goods, canned goods, agar-agar, elec- 
trolytic copper, zine and lead, lead arsenic, 
toys (rubber, mechanical, wooden) and puz- 
zles, artificial flowers, Christmas bulbs and 
decorations, antimony wares, fishing net and 
jigs, and surgical instruments. 

31. Japan-—Nittai Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), 1, Kanda-Yamamoto- 
Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
fish liver oil (cod, pollock, shark, whale), 
dried mushrooms, marine products, canned 
goods, agar-agar and menthol. 

32. Japan—Owari Clock Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers), 14 Aoicho, Higashiku, Nagoya, 
wishes to contact American clock manufac- 
turers, buyers, associations, importers and 
exporters, interested in distribution and 
sales of clocks and related items. 

33. Japan—Sanyo Senko Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 31 2-Chome, Utsubominamitori, 
Nishi-Ku, Osaka, wishes to export indigo 
cotton goods. 

34. Japan—Shichiyo Trading Co., Ltd., 
Asahi Shintaku Building, No. 1, 4-chome, 
Imabashi, Higashiku, Osaka, desires to ex- 
port textiles, laces, cotton knitted goods, 
sewing machines and sundries. 

35. Japan—Shofu Toki Kabushiki Kaisha 
(manufacturers, exporters), 1 Chome, Shira- 
kabe-Cho, Higashiku, Nagoya, offers to ex- 
port chemical porcelain ware, such as beak- 
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ers, basins, crucibles, casseroles, combustion 
boats, incinerating pans, combustion cap- 
sules, pyrometer, and combustion tubes, fun- 


nels, mortars and pestles. One set of price 
lists is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Japan—Tokyo Commercial Co., Ltd., 
Room 759, Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, offers 
to export marine products and fishing gear. 

37. Japan—Tokyo Textile and General 
Trade, Inc. (manufacturer, importer, export- 
er), Room 611, Kobiki Bldg., 7-6 Chome 
Kobiki-Cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port artificial baby chicks for the Easter 
trade. 

38. Japan—Yanagihara Fishing Tackle 
Mfg. Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), No. 321, Ta- 
bata-Machi, Kita-Ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
fishing tackle, such as feather jigs and lures, 
brass swivels, silk gut, and fish hooks. Firm 
states that it will furnish samples or cata- 
logs upon request. 

39. Japan—Zenyo Corporation of Com- 
merce and Industry (C. Z. I.), Room 235, 
Kobikikan Bldg., No. 7, 6-chome, Kobiki-Cho, 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export fire-fight- 
ing equipment for home use. 

40. Ireland—T. O’Gorman & Son, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of hats, caps, belts, and 
braces), Exchange Street, Cork, wishes to ex- 
port men’s caps made from Irish homespun 
and hand-woven tweeds, of high-class ma- 
terials and finish. Specifications: made to 
customer’s order, caps are lined, half-lined, 
or unlined, with customer’s name. Quantity 
available for export: 200 dozen caps each 
month; production would be increased if 
necessary. 

(NoTE: Firm states that it formerly pur- 
chased certain materials for its hat fac- 
tory from the United States, but being un- 
able to obtain dollar currency it is now get- 
ting its supplies from other sources. Firm 
believes that a market exists in the United 
States for high-grade Irish tweed caps and 
States that it intends to resume purchasing 
from the United States if it can obtain dol- 
lar currency by selling caps in the United 
States. For the home market, firm manu- 
factures felt hats and American-style linen 
and poplin caps.) 

41. Korea—The Korean Industrial Devel- 
opment Co., Inc. (exporter, importer), Dongil 
Building, Jonglo, Seoul, wishes to export 
marine products, graphite, fluorite, tungsten, 
bismuth, brass products, scissors, and sundry 
goods. 

42. Netherlands—N. V. Mefaco (manufac- 
turer), 210 Jutphaascheweg, Utrecht, offers 
to export electric motor and generator com- 
mutators. Firm states it can export 20,000 
units per week, if required. Specifications 
may be stipulated by prospective purchasers. 
Products have been approved, according to 
manufacturer, by K. E. M. A., the standard 
test station for electrotechnical materials, 
located at Arnhem, Netherlands. 

43. Sweden—Bengt Wrenke Ltd. (export 
and import agents), St. Eriksgatan 116, 
Stockholm, desires to export the following 
foodstuffs: pancake mix, 8'2-0z. package; 
cake mix, 12144-0z. package; cheese powder, 
34,-0z. package. Firm states it is in a posi- 
tion to export annually 3,000,000 packages 
of each of the above items. Further imfor- 
mation regarding commodities is available 
upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. : 

(NoTE: Swedish pancakes and cakes are 
somewhat different from the American prod- 
uct. Inquirers should request samples of 
“mixes” before placing large orders. Firm 
will furnish samples upon request.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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44, Union of South Africa—H. Davies, 12 
Hospital Road, Kroonstad, Orange Free State, 
seeks a buyer in the United States for the 
patent rights of a new type of crown cork. 
This crown cork is stated to have all the ad- 
vantages of the present type of cork, plus the 
additional advantage of being removable 
without an opener. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

45. Union of South Africa—Ekem Engi- 
neering Company (S. A.) (Pty.) Limited, 13 
Chester Road, Parkwood, Johannesburg, of- 
fers to sell the patent rights, in the United 
States and/or Latin America, for its vacuum 
filling machine. Further information and 
descriptive literature obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade 
prepared. 


Report being 


Directory Report being 


Import Agency Opportunities 


46. Tasmania—Cliff Joyce (timber agent), 
Bank of New South Wales Chambers, 87 St. 
John Street, Launceston, seeks a United 
States selling agent for the following Tas- 
manian timbers: Select and merchantable 
oak (eucalyptus), select myrtle (Nothofagus 
conningham), select blackwood (Acacia 
melanozylon). Further information con- 
cerning quantities and specifications is avail- 
able from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


47. Australia—Aircraft Industrial Marine 
Instrument Co. Pty. Limited, 279 Clarence 
Street, Sydney, is interested in purchasing 
from or representing manufacturers of all 
types of industrial and marine instruments 
and precision equipment, particularly ta- 
chometers, stroboscopic equipment, testing 
and calibrating equipment. Firm manufac- 
tures and repairs precision equipment for 
railways, transport departments, shipbuild- 
ers, marine suppliers and repairers, users of 
cinema and photographic equipment, indus- 
trial and other laboratories. 

48. Belgium—Emile P. G. Regnier (im- 
porter, sales agent), 26 Chaussée de Louvain, 
Namur, desires purchase quotations from 
manufacturers of office furniture; typewrit- 
ers; office and school supplies; all kinds of 
paper, including printing paper, duplicating 
paper, parchment paper, packing paper, and 
writing books. 

49. Ecuador—Cristobal Cobo A. (importer, 
motion-picture producer), Avenida 18 de Se- 
tiembre 855, Box 2500, Quito, wishes purchase 
quotations for undeveloped movie film and 
film strips, as follows: 8-mm. motion-picture 
film, black and white, and colored; 16-mm. 
motion-picture film, black and white, and 
colored; 35-mm. film strip, black and white, 
and colored. Firm states that inasmuch as 
this is a new expansion of its important busi- 
ness, it is not sure of the quantity; however, 
firm will desire large quantities in the future. 
Firm is expanding its business to include 
the production of motion pictures and still 
films for domestic use, and eventually 
exportation. 

50. Egypt—Fabrique Fgyptienne de Con- 
serves Alimentaires “Kaha” (manufacturer 
of canned foodstuffs, importer of tinplate 
for making own cans), 43, Rue Malika Farida, 
Cairo, wishes to contact firms in the United 
States which specialize in industrial de- 
sign. 

51. Germany—Haraold Meyer (agent), 40 
c, Dornestrasse, Lubeck, seeKs quotations 
from suppliers of foodstuffs. 


52. Germany—Mueller Szymczak & Co. 
(importing distributor and manutacturer), 
1 C Fischertwiete, Hamburg, wishes pur. 
chase quotations for California incense cedar 
pencil slats, first-quality, usual dimensions. 
Quantity desired: 10,000 gross. 

53. Germany—C. Navermann & Co. (ship. 
ping and forwarding agents), Spalding. 
Strasse 64, Hamburg 1, seeks quotations for 
rubber (India and crude), cotton and cot. 
ton goods, raw materials for chemical in. 
dustries, cocoa and cocoa butter, and general 
foodstuffs. 

54. Ireland—Thomas J. O'Shaughnessy 
(manufacturers’ agent and importer), 
Charleville, Dalkey, County Dublin, wishes 
purchase quotations and agency for first- 
quality aluminum rods, in coils, % inch, 
Quantity: 50 long tons and over. Also, hard- 
drawn electrolytic copper rods, in coils, M4 
inch. Quantity: preliminary order for ap- 
proximately 15 long tons. Subject is anx- 
ious to receive quotations for above mate- 
rial as early as possible. Samples should be 
forwarded to prospective purchaser 

55. Italy—Laboratori Scientifici Italo 
Americani “Morgan” (manufacturer of phar- 
maceutical products), 7 Corso Trapani, Tu- 
rin, seeKs quotations and agency for peni- 
cillin. Firm desires to contact American 
manufacturers of penicillin in order to have 
the exclusive agency for the sale in Italy, 
also to purchase penicillin for the prepa- 
ration of its pharmaceutical specialties. 

56. Japan—-Kasho Company Limited (im- 
porters, exporters), No. 3, 2-Chome Nihon- 
bashi-Yedobashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, seeks 
quotations for foodstuffs, scrap rubber, raw 
cotton, metals and ores, wood resins, fertili- 
zers, sugar and molasses, salt, coking coal, 
and raw materials. 

57. Japan—Nissan Leather Co., Ltd., 17 
Higashi 2-Chome, Hannan-cho, Abeno-ku, 
Osaka, seeks quotations for leather, and veg- 
etable tanning materials. 

58. Korea—The Korean Industrial Devel- 
opment Co., Inc. (importer, exporter), Dong- 
il Building, Jonglo, Seoul, wishes purchase 
quotations for raw materials for chemical 
industries, raw rubber, cotton yarn. 

59. Netherlands—Henry Groninger (advis- 
ing chemical engineer), 41 Broeder Plein, 
Zeist, seeks quotations for the following 
machinery: (1) One soup filler (soup con- 
taining vermicelli, meat, etc.). Soup to be 
filled in aluminum moulds of 800 grams each. 
Capacity: 2,000 fillings per hour. Moulds 
measure 6.38’’ x 4.25’’ x 2.19’’; brim is 0.39’; 
moulds are filled to within one-third of top. 
Filled moulds are placed in deep-freeze cells. 
After freezing, moulds are emptied, contents 
wrapped in paper bags, and moulds returned 
to filler. Filler to be complete with con- 
veyor Nozzle should close automatically 
if mould is not under filler. Price of con- 
veyor to be given per foot length. (2) One 
labeling machine for round, oval, and half- 
oval tins, especially for packing fish. Ca- 
pacity of machine should be 1,000 to 2,000 
tins per hour. Size of labels: 11.02’’ x 4.13”; 
10.35’" x 2.05’’; 19.69’’ x 1.18’’; 18.11” x 
1.10’’; 15.55’’ x 0.87"’. (3) One filler for boiled 
and deep-frozen peas, to be worked under 
zero conditions approximately 30° C. Capac- 
ity of filler should be about 4,000 paper bags 
per hour, each bag containing about 340 
grams of peas 

60. Netherlands—H. L. van Leeuwen N. V. 
(importing distributor), 240—a Grootestraat, 
Waalwijk, seeks purchase quotations for 
upper leather, patent sides, black and colored. 


Agency Opportunities 
61. Germany—Heinrich Krebs, Elsterbusch 
3, Solingen, seeKs representation from manu- 
facturers and producers of fats and oils, rub- 
ber sheets, hides and skins, and textiles. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


o> 
Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL LEGISLATION PASSED DURING 
First HALF or 1949 


Some of the more important laws on finan- 
cial matters enacted during the first half of 
1949, according to the National Bank of 
Austria, are listed below. Figures in paren- 
theses indicate the numbers under which 
they were published in the official Austrian 
gazette (Bundesgesetzblatt). 

The Austrian Federal budget for 1949 was 
passed by the National Assembly in a Federal 
law of December 18, 1948 (44/1949). 

A Federal Jaw of March 30, 1949 (102/1949) 
extends the period of validity of the Federal 
law of July 25, 1946, authorizing the Federal 
Government to subscribe to bonds expressed 
in foreign exchange 

Contributions of the Provinces and munic- 
ipalities for the purpose of balancing the 
1949 Federal budget are stipulated in a Fed- 
eral law of May 19, 1949 (117/1949). 

Another law of May 19, 1949 (132/1949) is 
concerned with amendments in the field of 
direct taxes and the turn-over tax. 

Three important Federal laws of the same 
date pertain to measures to cover the occupa- 
tion costs for 1949 (133/1949), the creation of 
tax-free reserves for investments (134/1949), 
and the raising of a Federal reconstruction 
loan (135/1949) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BEER: RECONSTRUCTION SURTAX 


INCREASED 

The “reconstruction surtax’’ on beer was 
increased from 20 Austrian schillings to 50 
schillings per hectoliter, effective July 8, by 
a Federal law of May 18, 1949, published in 
the Austrian official gazette (Bundesgesetz- 
blatt) No. 27, of June 30. 

This surtax was originally introduced by a 
Federal law of July 2, 1947. Its date of 
expiration was extended until December 31, 
1949, by a law of December 16, 1948 

For beer already on the market and in stock 
as of July 8, 1949, the “supplementary recon- 
struction surtax’’ was raised from 10 schil- 
lings to 30 schillings per hectoliter. Although 
beer supplies of less than 2 hectoliters are 
i from this surtax, quantities in excess 
of 2 hectoliters are subject to this surtax for 
the whole amount 


. 

PEL, 
Brazil 

lariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE SCHEDULES OF BrAZIL- UNITED KING- 

DOM AGREEMENT ANNOUNCED 
The trade schedules of the agreement be- 

tween Brazil and the United Kingdom [an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 29, 1949], covering products which 


October 3. 1949 
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will be exchanged during 1949, have been 
transmitted in a dispatch of August 10, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. They represent the Trade Section 
for 1949 of the Brazil-United Kingdom Trade 
and Payments Agreement, signed May 21, 
1948. The figures in the tables which follow 
are the targets, respectively, for Brazilian 
exports to the United Kingdom and British 
exports to Brazil: 


TABLE 1.—Brazilian Erports to 
United Kingdom 


Quan- 


Product tity Value 
Raw materials of animal origin, 
total £3, 835, 000 
Glue, gluestock, hoofs, horns 
tons 480) 
Hair, hog bristles do 300 
Hides do 24, 830 
Miscellaneous skins do 500 
Dried blood do 3, 500 
Beeswax do A 200) 
Timber total 1, 873, 000 
Softwood standards 20, 000 
Hardwood cu. ft 800, 000 
Plywood cu. meters 14, 960 
Miscellaneous timber tons 719 
Other raw materials of vegetable 
origin, total 1, 859, 000 
Balata tons 650 
Vegetable waxes do 1. 300 
Tung oil do 1, 500 
Fibers, chiefly piassava 160, 000 
Ipecacuanha tons 30 
Menthol do 50 
Tobacco 100, 000 
Textile materials, total 14, 507, 000 
Raw cotton tons 70, 000 
Cotton linters do 15, 000 
Cotton waste do 2, 850 
Ramie do 200 
Raw materials of mineral origin, 
total 807, 000 
Mica tons 120 
Diamonds 500, 000 
Miscellaneous metals tons 302 
Rock quartz do 170 
Quartz erystals do ~ 
Tungsten ore do 100 
Vegetable oils, essential oils, total 1. 785, 000 
Cottonseed oil tons 7, hw 
Peanut oil do 6, 000 
Sassafras do 62 
Bois de rose oil do 10 
Peppermint Arvensis do 100 
Foodstuffs and feed of vegetable 
origin, total 7, 138, 500 
Rice (subject to allocation by the 
International Emergency Food 
Council tons 15, 009 
Cacao do 2. 380 
Coffee 2, 400, 000 
Sugar 750, 000 
Oranges 850, 000 
Citrus juice 60, 000 
Shelled peanuts tons &, 000 
Brazil nuts 400, 000 
Soy beans tons 10, 000 
Peanut cake do 20, 000 
Cotton cake do 20, 000 
Maize do 15, 000 
Foodstuffs of animal origin, total 1, 545, 000 
Carcass meat, offals and indus- 
trialized meat 1, 500, 000 
Hog casings tons 50 


Note: Estimates in Table 1 were based on the best 
information available to the Brazilian Delegation lop 
March 1949, and are subject to revision in the light 
further information 

It is understood that in all cases the ns specified 
ire conditional on agreement between buyer and seller 
on quality and price. 

The commodities and quantities set out above are not 
necessarily exhaustive and may be supplemented during 
1949, as may be determined when convenient. 









TABLE 2.—British Exports to Brazil 











{ 
Product a ‘tty | Value 
Petroleum, petroleum seamsctss 4. 
| EEG A BS KAS os 7, 486, 000 
CON Css ine act tere eee oe 375, 000 
Pottery, glass, abrasives (includ- 

ing fireclay and firebricks), 

OS ERI OE EP _..-.--] 1,000,000 
Abrasives - _- SHSI IR Bhs e 5, 000 
Cement : ___tons- 100, 000 = 

Iron, steel ‘and manufactures 

thereof, total aoe ae 1, 100, 000 

Tin plate_ tons 3, 000 = 
Nonferrous metals, and manufac- | 

tures thereof, total 1,000, 000 
Tin (subject to allocation by | | 

Combined Tin Committee) | | 

tons__-- 1,000 |_..-- é 
Chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, dyestuffs and col- 
ors, total ERAS AEE 2, 000, 000 
Caustic soda tons_-} 20,000 | a 
Soda ash do__..| 30,000 
Cotton thread for sewing, em- | 

broidery and crochet, and cot- 

ton yarn of special types, total _ _| 1, 150, 000 
Woolen yarn, tissues, total 1, 250, 000 
Linen yarn and thread, linen tis- 

sues, and other textiles, total 1, 800, 000 
Agricultural machinery and im- | a 

plements, total 1. 000, 000 
Electrical appliances, parts, and | 

accessories, total v4 | 1, 300, 000 
Machinery, general, including 

textile machinery, total. __- | 7,250, 000 
Locomotives, wagons, ships, air- | } 

craft, vehicles and parts, total | 8,000, 000 
Food, beverages, total. | 700, 000 
Cutlery, hardware and imple- | 

ments, excluding hand tools 

for agricultural purposes, total. __|__. 750, 000 
Paper and cardboard, total an 500, 000 
Miscellaneous, total 1, 100. 000 


| 

Note: Estimates in Table 2 were based on the best 
information available to the United Kingdom Delega- 
tion in March 1949, and are subject to revision in the light 
of further information. 

It is understood that in all cases the amounts specified 
are conditional on agreement between buyer and seller 
on quality and price. 

The commodities and quantities set out in table 2 
are not necessarily exhaustive and may be supplemented 
during 1949, as may be determined when convenient. 

With the exception of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, purchases from the rest of the Scheduled Territories 
are not included in the above schedule. Petroleum and 
petroleum products comprise purchases from United 
Kingdom’s oil-producing companies (that is, oil-produc- 
ing companies the control of which is exercised through 
their offices in the United Kingdom) or their associate 
companies. 


Bule varia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE 
or Goops SIGNED WITH GERMANY 


An additional agreement, signed on Au- 
gust 31, 1949, taking note of the fusion of 
foreign trade of the three Western Zones of 
Germany, provides supplementary lists to 
the trade agreement between Bulgaria and 
the Bizonal Area of October 4, 1947, according 
tc JEIA press release No. 148/49 of September 
1, 1949. 

Under the terms of this agreement, the 
new lists cover the period September 1, 1949, 
to December 31, 1949, and envisage an ex- 
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change of goods in each direction valued at 
* $3,300,000. 

Western Germany is to import from Bul- 
garia crude drugs and alkaloids, essential 
oils, raw bed feathers, eggs, cheese, tomato 
pulp, paprika, fresh grapes, fruit pulp, wal- 
nuts, poultry, and a small quantity of wine. 

In exchange, Bulgaria is to import from 
Western Germany passenger cars and spare 
parts, motorcycles, trucks and spare parts, 
miscellaneous consumer goods, hops, textiles, 
paper and paper products, watches and 
clocks, and spares for machinery. 

The payment agreement was amended to 
include the French Zone. It is expected that 
further meetings will be held later in the 
year to provide for trade in 1950. 


Ceylon 


Exchange and Finance 


EXTENSION OF ANGLO-CEYLON FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT TO JUNE 30, 1950 


Details of the new Anglo-Ceylon financial 
agreement providing for the use of Ceylon’s 
sterling balances during the year July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, and for monetary 
cooperation with the United Kingdom, were 
published in Colombo on August 22, 1949. 

The new agreement provides for releases 
to Ceylon from its blocked No. 2 sterling 
account to its No. 1 drawing account of 
£7,000,000, which represents a slightly higher 
rate of release than under the previous agree- 
ments. [See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
July 17, 1948, for details of the Sterling Bal- 
ances Agreement dated April 30, 1948.] If 
the price of Ceylon’s essential food imports 
should rise without a corresponding increase 
in other sources of income, additional ster- 
ling releases of £1,000,000 may be made to the 
No. 1 account to increase Ceylon’s working 
balances. 

The most important provision of the agree- 
ment, as far as the American business com- 
munity is concerned, recognizes Ceylon’s 
right to retain $1,000,000 from its net dollar 
earnings during the 1949-50 period to build 
up on independent gold or dollar reserve for 
the proposed Reserve Bank of Ceylon. Cey- 
lon will, however, contribute any additional 
net dollar earnings to the foreign-exchange 
resources of the sterling area. Ceylon has 
been one of the principal net dollar earners 
of the sterling area. 

In a subsequent statement, annexed to the 
financial agreement, the Ceylon Minister of 
Finance revealed that the contemplated re- 
lease, plus the balance in the No. 1 drawing 
account at the beginning of the period, will 
make available to Ceylon a sum of £9,700,000 
to meet the estimated over-all balance-of- 
payments deficit during the term of the 
agreement. He stated, however, that it will 
be of the utmost importance to Ceylon that 
such a large deficit does not occur. Sterling 
balances of Ceylon amount to approximately 
£40,000,000. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls’ 


IMPORTS OF ARGENTINE FRESH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES INTO NORTHERN CHILE AU- 
THORIZED 


The text of an agreement signed with Ar- 
gentina providing for the importation into 
the Province of Antofagasta of citrus fruits 
and certain fresh vegetables and designed to 
protect Chile against the introduction of 
various pests and diseases was contained in 
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TABLE I.—Members of International Monetary Fund 
Currency Devaluations 


September 18 to September 21, 1949, inclusive 


New partie s 








Former 
. par value 
Country Curreney unit U.S. cents . ‘ 
3 per peo Grams of Currency Curreney ‘oor 
tency unit | fine gold units per units per s COntg 
: mer cul troy ounce I< per cur- 
rency unit | of fine gold dollar rency unit 
United Kingdom Pound 1) 2 48828 12.5 5714 re 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
“a : West African pound 
Sierra Leone | 
Southern Rhodesia 
Northern Rhodesia Southern Rhodesian pound 
Ny isaland 
Cyprus Cyprus pound i 2. 4S828 2 } yan] 
Gibraltar Gibraltar pound | 
Malta Maltese pound 
Bahamas Bahamas pound 
Bermuda Bermuda pound 
Jamaica Jamaican pound 
Falkland Island Falkland Islands pouns 
Kenya 
Uganda | . 
langanyika i! ast African shilling a cotlalae = (. 1428 ‘ 
Zanzibar | 
Barbados ) 
Trinidad British West 1 3. G58 439] 71420 § 
British Guiana 
Mauritius Mauritius rupec a ‘ ae 
Seychelles Seychelles rupee pen scmiaci sietnadle oie +. (019 “ 
Fiji Fijian pound 63, 02 2. 24169 13. 875 W420 252. 242 
Tonga Pongan pound 21. 75 1. OSH6S 15, 656 147321 223. 5 
Hong Kong Hong Kong dolla 25. 187 155517 2K 71429 17.5 
Malaya (Singapore and Malayan dolla 
Malayan Union 
rhe 3s Vak I Br | 
Nortt Bornec 1 | - . z 
Sarawak which circulate alongside |? 7°: “"" “We ( 1 Wolee tit 
British North Borneo the Malayan dollar (whict 
ic le il tender h thre 
same valt 
Australia Australian pound 22.4 Wane 15. G25 140429 224 
Denmark Krone 20, S3t 12st 241.7 6. W714 14. 4778 
India Rupes 0). 225 ISto2l 166, 607 1.7619 21 
Norway Krome me 124414 2h 7. 142St 14 
Union of South Africa South African pound 105 2. 48828 12 57143 2Ni 
Egypt Egyptiar } 2 INT SS is24 287. 156 
Canada Canat 0. { SOTRSD . 0). 0 
France Fran 
Belgium do 2. 2817 2 
Luxembourg do 2. 281 2 
Netherlands Guilder 7. 69. 233861 | s 26, 3158 
Iceland Krona 5.411 OG51359 26. 9 134107 10. 7054 
Finland MarkkKa 2 24 44 
Iraq Dinar rv 2 48828 q 714 nl 
Crreect Drachn ( l wy OOMONT 

No parities for the French franc have been agreed with the Monetary Fund since Jan. 26, 1948. At that time the 
lormer parity \ ndoned 2 t stabl i! i 214 4 ! [ sf 1 i 0.406 
U.S. cents tot c) and ite, fluctu \ bu i | mont 

ibout 330 franes to the dollar (0.3 { t I ! | I I 0 percer 
on the official rate 

he French Governm nt? is n i . 1 the if il on! ent I lity te I 1 the et it I i it I i 
ransactions with every currer based the free marke | | t f ! bu 
would varv from time to tin r the t f the oe market rate At present the rate 0 fram to the dollar 
0.2857 U.S. cents to the 

NOTE Data in this table have been de ‘ pre ‘ ‘ t J t M tary | 
TABLE I] Veonmeombers of the International Monetaru Fund 
( re ‘ I - t 7 
I 
‘ ‘> 
Ireland Irish pour (24 14 j Js 
New Zealand New Ze ind pour 24 ( i } abe | 
Israel Is! pound ( 1 280) 
Portugal } 9 2s 4 ts 
Sweder Kror ‘ s . 
Burma Rupe SUIS 1.7619 
Cevlor Ruper ( { } 

Ireland and New Zealand, not members of the Monetary Fund, with currence nked to the pound ling, 
innounced the devaluation of their currencies equivalent to that of the pound sterlir Israel likewise lopted a rate 
equivalent to the new parity of the pound stertir 

2 Effective rate: the official rate was 403 U.S. cents to the pounce 241349 pou tothe | 

Ceylon and Burma have adopted the same lation for their currencies as that of the Ind 

decree No. 886 of the Chilean Ministry of moth (Grapholitha molesta Busck), palm 


Agriculture, dated June 30, 1949, and pub- scale (Chrysomphalus dictyospermi Morgan), 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 12, 1949, and red scale (Aonidiella aurantii Maskell). 
states a report of August 23, 1949, from the To avoid the introduction of fruit fly, 
U. S. Embassy at Santiago oranges must be maintained at a tempera- 

The pests specifically covered by the agree- ture of 0.5° C. for a period of 16 days prior 
ment include Mediterranean fruit fly (Cera- to shipment. This requirement is subject to 
titis capitata Wiedeman), Oriental fruit modification should an improved method of 
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treatment be devised. Lemons are not re- 
quired to be submitted to this treatment. 
Citrus fruits seeming to have live scale in- 
festations or which show symptoms of scab 
are prohibited entry. 

Leafy vegetables must be exported from 
Argentina free of roots and soil, and packed 
in new containers, and these latter require- 
ments apply also to root vegetables, except 
that the entry of sweet and Irish potatoes is 
prohibited. Pulpy fruits and vegetables, 
such as tomatoes, eggplant, and melons, sus- 
ceptible to fruit flies are admissible only 
when they present a healthy appearance and 
have been submitted to adequate treatment. 

No provision for entry into the Antofa- 
gasta district has been made for peaches, 
apricots, plums, and other fresh fruits sub- 
ject to infestation by the Oriental fruit moth 
because no successful means of control is 
known 

The entry of all other fruits and vegeta- 
bles is subject to existing import regula- 
tions. These control measures apply 
whether shipment is made by surface or air 
transportation. 

|For previous announcement of promulga- 
tion of Chilean Plant-Quarantine Law No 
9006 of September 8, 1948, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 27, 1948. | 


| . 
Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT TARIFF AFFECTING CEL- 
LOPHANE BaAGs, PAPER BAGS FOR PACKING 
COFFEE, AND THE MATERIAL KNOWN 4s 
“FLOCK” 

The classification “Printed paper bags for 
coffee” is eliminated from item 91 of the 
Costa Rican import tariff by decree No. 665 
of August 24, 1949, effective August 27, 1919 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Jose. The decree fails to men- 
tion what rate applies to imports of this 
commodity. The Customs Supervisory Office 
has stated that in all probability a basic rate 
of 0.56 colon per gross kilogram is applicable 
until a legal ruling on the subject is decreed 
Printed paper bags for coffee were subject 
under item 91 to a basic duty of 2.51 colones 
per gross kilogram 

The same decree creates, under item 84 
the following classification: ‘Printed cello- 
phane paper for making bags for packing 
products of national manufacture provided 
that such paper is already printed with a 
legend indicating the name of the product 
to be packed, the producer's name, and loca- 
tion of the factory.” A basic duty of 0.21 
colon per gross kilogram is thus established 
(previous rate was 0.56 colon per gross kilo- 
gram under item 88 “Cellophane paper 
plain’). The change is for the purpose of 
facilitating the development of a local in- 
dustry manufacturing paper bags with im- 
ported cellophane paper bearing the printed 
legends as required by this decree 

Another classification in the import tariff 
created by this decree is “Item 69—The in- 
dustrial commodity made of particles of wool 
and rayon fibers, known as flock,”’ with a duty 
rate of 1.01 colones per gross kilogram 


IMPORTATION OF SopIuUM HyYDROSULFITE 
FOR MANUFACTURE OF WHITE AND CRUDE 
BROWN SuGar Now PERMITTED 


Importation of sodium hydrosulfite into 
Costa Rica for use in the manufacture of 
white sugar and brown sugar in cakes (dulce 
or panela) is now permitted by decree No 
649, effective August 14, 1949, which also 
States that use of the commodity for manu- 


October 3. 1949 


facturing sugar shall be the subject of regu- 
lations to be dictated by the Executive power, 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Jose. This decree abolishes 
decrees No. 358 of January 26, 1949, whicn 
prohibited the importation of sodium hydro- 
sulfite to be used in the manufacture of crude 
brown sugar, and white sugar, and No. 462 
of April 19, 1949, which amended No. 358 by 
permitting the importation of sodium hydro- 
sulfite for the manufacture of white sugar 
only. 

|For announcement of decree No. 358, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 4, 1949.]| 


Pe 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ENTRANCE OF 
CORRUGATED CARDBOARD BOXES CON- 
TAINING MERCHANDISE CLARIFIED 


By circular No. 99 of July 16, 1949, the 
Cuban Director General of Customs in- 
structed customs collectors to enforce exist- 
ing customs regulations and court decisions, 
which specify that corrugated boxes with 
separators, even though entering Cuba as 
containers of imported merchandise, should 
be classified for duty purposes under tariff 
item No. 162—G, whereas only ordinary cor- 
rugated boxes containing import merchan- 
dise and which obviously cannot be used 
again in export trade should be appraised 
under item No. 162—J, states a U. S. Embassy 
report dated September 1, 1949. The Cuban 
Customs tariff provides that boxes of United 
States origin when classified under item No. 
162—G are dutiable at $9.80 per 100 kilograms 
and at $1.25 per 100 kilograms when assessed 
under item No. 162—J. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VARIOUS CONSUMPTION AND SIMILAR TAXES 
CONTINUED 


Various Danish internal taxes (also apply- 
ing on imports) covered by law No. 538 of 
October 31, 1946, on the following items, were 
extended with minor amendments by law No. 
113 of March 31, 1949, effective April 1, 1949, 
through March 31, 1950. 

Worked articles of gold, silver, and plati- 
num, including articles wholly or partly of 
precious metals, and gilt or silvered articles; 
precious stones, semiprecious stones, and 
pearls; timepieces of all kinds and also move- 
ments of timepieces; paper, board, and man- 
ufactures of papers; radio tubes, incandes- 
cent lamps; mineral water, soft drinks; beer; 
fruit wine; spirits, tobacco; chocolate, sugar 
articles; perfume and toilet preparations. 

This same law also provides for the exten- 
sion through March 1950 of law No. 607 of 
December 21, 1946, which established a tax 
on ice cream and of law No. 193 of May 4, 
1948, providing a temporary increase in the 
gasoline tax 


FurRS AND FUR MANUFACTURES: TURN-OVER 
Tax ABOLISHED 


he temporary turn-over tax assessed in 
Denmark on pelts and fur manufactures, in- 
troduced by law No. 502 of December 10, 
1947, was abolished by law No. 113 of March 
31, 1949, effective April 1, states a report, 
dated August 17, from the United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 





Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated September 16, 1949) 


Most indicators of business activity 
showed that by mid-September there had 
been a further improvement in most 
branches of wholesale and retail trade. Tex- 
tile merchants for the most part adjusted 
their inventories to lower price levels. The 
small cotton spinning and weaving plant at 
Ciudad Trujillo resumed operations recently 
after a shut-down of several months. In the 
northern part of the country the tobacco crop 
of record size and the rise in coffee prices 
just as the harvest season began stimu- 
lated business activity in that area. Sales of 
imported consumer durable goods through- 
out the country, particularly motor vehicles, 
refrigerators, and radios, remained at low 
levels. 

The sugar industry is concerned about 
prospects that the price for sugar from the 
next crop will be lower than for the 1949 
crop. Representatives of the sugar workers 
and of the industry agreed on new mini- 
mum wage schedules which would have the 
effect of reducing sugar-industry payrolls 
next year by an estimated 20 percent. Work 
continued on preparing the site for the new 
sugar mill at Jaina. 

The value of imports during July totaled 
less than half the value in July a year ago. 
The value of exports declined by about one- 
third. Cumulative figures for the year ended 
July 31, 1949, declined 40 percent for imports 
and 9 percent for exports when compared 
with the preceding-year figures. Wholesale 
and retail prices in July rose slightly above 
the June level, according to the official in- 
dexes. Note circulation reported by the Cen- 
tral Bank increased during July to a figure 
not far under the total reported a year ago. 
Bank deposits and loans showed relatively 
little change during July. Gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings during July increased 
slightly, reflecting principally the movement 
of tobacco into export channels. 

An Official designated as Gold Controller 
(Control de Oro) was appointed recently 
with authority to intervene in gold trans- 
actions, including all sales, gold-mining op- 
erations, and exports, with the exception of 
gold exported by the Central Bank. Gold 
transactions had been subject to somewhat 
similar regulations since 1941, but without 
the centralized supervision indcated by 
creaton of this new office. 

Fuel-oil-storage facilities were expanded 
with the completion recently of a new 65,000- 
barrel tank at the Ciudad Trujillo storage 
terminal of one of the petroleum-product 
marketing companies. These facilities, con- 
structed at a cost of $180,000, include a pipe 
line 2,700 feet long to enable large tankers 
to discharge fuel oil. Previously, only small 
tankers could reach the storage terminal, 
which is on the Ozama River some distance 
above deep-water facilities at the river 
mouth. A 10,000-ton tanker recently brought 
the first large shipment of fuel oil to Cuidad 
Trujillo, filling the new tank at a single 
operation. 

The new industry at Ciudad Trujillo for 
the manufacture of preserved fruits and 
carbonated beverages began commercial op- 
erations in August. Modern machinery for 
the plant had been imported at a cost re- 
portedly amounting to $400,000. The com- 
pany financed by private Dominican capital 
is known as Industrializaci6n de Frutos Do- 
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minicanos, C. por A. Production will be for 
export as well as for the domestic market. 

Tourists wishing to visit the Dominican 
Republic can now receive tourist cards, per- 
mitting a 30-day visit, directly from air- and 
maritime-transportation companies. The 
new measure, published August 29, 1949, 
eliminates the formality previously required 
of obtaining prior clearance through Domin- 
ican consular authorties abroad. Relaxation 
of requirements is expected to encourage 
a greater tourist movement. Persons com- 
ing to the Dominican Republic to establish 
residence or to carry on commercial activities 
will continue to be subject to the previous 
rules, requiring them to hold a valid pass- 
port visaed by Dominican consular officials. 

The new 32-room mountain resort hotel 
near Jarabacoa, which had been under con- 
struction during the past year, was Officially 
opened August 13, 1949. It is at an eleva- 
tion of 2,600 feet, offering scenic attractions 
to visitors and a cool climate. The new 
hotel is the fourth of a series of modern 
hotels which have been completed by the 
Dominican Government. 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM UL. Ss. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated September 8, 1949) 


The results of the severe earthquake which 
shook the area near Ambato, Ecuador, on 
August 5 are now estimated at about 6,000 
dead, 100,000 homeless, and property dam- 
ages running over 100,000,000 sucres. Official 
attention has been turned to providing some 
sort of temporary reconstruction until a 
comprehensive study can be made of neces- 
sities and financing possibilities for a more 
complete restoration of the stricken area (the 
industrial area of Ambato, the towns of 
Pillaro, Pelileo, Patate, Latacunga, Guano, 
and Banos.) 

The cost of reconstruction of industry, 
housing, and utilities to their previous level 
is estimated as follows: For the Ambato area; 
factories, 18,249,000 sucres; residential, 128,- 
678,000 sucres; utilities, 2,000,000 sucres. An 
alternate plan for rebuilding Ambato and 
four smaller towns among modern lines 
places the cost at US$80,000,000, of which 
US$36,000,000 would account for imported 
materials and the remainder would go for 
national materials and construction work. 
Although the method of financing recon- 
struction has not been completely worked 
out, the Government estimates that about 
70,000,000 sucres annually of Ecuadoran 
capital can be marshaled for the job without 
seriously endangering the economy, and a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank in Wash- 
inigton for dollar needs is presently under 
study. As the first step, the Ecuadoran 
Development Corporation voted 10,000,000 
sucres for small-house construction and ad- 
ministrative costs. 

President Galo Plaza, in his message to 
Congress on August 10, covered a number of 
points relative to the Ecuadoran economy, 
including a defense of the development pro- 
gram. He stressed the necessity for attract- 
ing foreign capital to invest in Ecuador, not- 
ing that, in order to do so successfully, not 
only the laws of a country must be favor- 
able, but there must be a respect on the 
part of its people for the institutions and 
political stability of the country. With re- 
gard to monetary considerations, the Presi- 
dent said that devaluation had been seriously 
considered, but that it was probable that a 
compromise adjustment would be made, 
which might involve reduction of export 
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taxes and charges or a more equitable export 
rate of exchange, to relieve the burden which 
now rests upon the exporter, without dis- 
turbing the economy as a whole. Govern- 
ment financial policy was to ask for a reduc- 
tion in the amount of 44,000,000 sucres in the 
budget for the coming year, in line with a 
more realistic view of the revenue income 
possibilities of Ecuador. 

The first major movement of the 1949 
Ecuadoran rice crop began August 29 with 
the closing of a sale of 20,000 metric tons to 
the Republic of the Philippines for Septem- 
ber delivery. As the price (US$7.544 per 100 
pounds milled) was somewhat below the 
price at which the harvest had been financed 
by the Government, an auction was held at 
which various exporters bid the price they 
were willing to pay for the rice mortgaged 
and held by the Development Banks. The 
rice was sold to the exporter for milling 
sacking, and loading, at 72 sucres per equiva- 
lent of 1 quintal of milled rice. Inasmuch 
as it has been estimated that an average 
cost to the Development Bank was 78.5 sucres 
for the same amount, it was expected that 
the Monetary Board would discuss means of 
recouping this loss of 6.5 sucres per quintal, 
and that one of the measures taken would 
be the reduction of the Government financ- 
ing price for purchases for the summer crop 
from 80 to 72 sucres per equivalent milled 
quintal. The sale to the Philippines was 
expected to bring approximately $3,000,000 
into Ecuador, alleviating somewhat the un- 
usually large 1949 dollar deficit, which by 
August 24 had reached more than $11,000,000, 
in comparison with slightly over $3,000,000 
at the end of August 1948 

A commercial convention and payments 
agreement with Chile was signed on August 
4, which provides freedom from customs 
duties for fresh fruits moving between the 
two countries and for other specified com- 
modities, including Ecuadoran balsa, bamboo, 
tagua, kapok, peanuts, vegetable oil seeds, 
straw hats, and certain alkaloids; and Chilean 
oats, malt, grains, copper sulfate, copper in- 
struments, nitrates and other fertilizers, as 
well as an extensive list of other items which 
are given duty reductions. A payments 
agreement, similar to that recently signed 
with Colombia, was included to facilitate 
trade by maintaining current accounts of 
dollar balances in the Central Banks of Chile 
and Ecuador, with 6-month liquidation 
periods, and immediate payment in dollars 
if one party’s debt exceeds US$250,000. The 
trade agreement with France, which was to 
have expired September 1, has been extended 
to October 1, while plans for a new agree- 
ment are being studied Guayaquil mer- 
chants reported, however, that the Custom- 
house apparently had not received word of 
the extension, and had begun to collect 
duties on the basis of expiration of the agree- 
ment, with severe losses to importers. A 
commission also has been appointed to pre- 
pare a draft trade agreement to be discussed 
with the Government of Western Germany 
and with occupation authorities in the near 
future. 

In order to stimulate the banana export 
trade from Ecuador and to permit price re- 
ductions, the Ministry of Economy an- 
nounced on August 12 that merchandise 
brought to Ecuador in ships which have 
refrigerated space equal to 75 percent of their 
cargo capacity and which come to Ecuador 
for the purpose of exporting bananas may 
receive a reduction from the usual 7 percent 
ad valorem to 3.5 percent in consular fees. 
The measure will benefit, for the most part, 
companies regularly engaged in the banana 
export trade, and will possibly encourage 
other shipping companies to enter the trade 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT GRANTING REcIp- 
ROCAL TARIFF AND TRADE CONCESSIONS 
SIGNED WITH CHILE 


A commercial agreement between Ecuador 
and Chile, under which reciprocal import 
duty and tax reductions and exemptions are 
granted on lists of selected products, was 
signed in Quito on August 4, 1949, and be. 
came effective on that date, state dispatches 
of August 5 and August 29 from the United 
States Embassies in Quito and Santiago, re. 
spectively. The agreement is to remain in 
force for a period of 1 year and may be re- 
newed for similar periods. It may be de- 
nounced by either party upon 4 months’ 
notice. 

The agreement provides for mutual unlim. 
ited and unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment with regard to customs duties, 
customs surcharges, and other customs fees; 
and most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
gard to other privileges and charges. 

By the terms of the agreement, the two 
Governments agree to eliminate both general] 
and specific customs duties on fresh fruits, 
on a reciprocal basis, and to take no meas- 
ures to hamper the development of com- 
merce in these products. It is specified that 
a permanent mixed Chilean-Ecuadoran Com- 
mission may determine the fruits which 
should not be exempt 

Both Governments agree to exempt from 
general and specific customs duties and sur- 
taxes (except those surtaxes which in Ecua- 
dor are specifically assessed for drinking- 
water projects, antituberculosis and charity 
hospitals) certain additional articles with- 
out restrictions of any kind. Ecuadoran ar- 
ticles listed for duty-free treatment upon 
importation into Chile include balsa wood, 
kapok, shelled peanuts for peanut-oil use, 
vegetable oilseeds, straw hats, and specified 
alkaloids. Chilean articles to receive duty- 
free treatment upon importation into Ecua- 
dor include oats, malt and grain, copper sul- 
fate, copper instruments, and nitrate and 
other fertilizers. 

In addition to the items listed for duty- 
free treatment, the following articles may 
be imported from Ecuador into Chile and 
from Chile into Ecuador at specified rates 
of import duty which are lower than the 
general rates: From Chile into Ecuador— 
prunes, preserved fruits and berries, un- 
shelled nuts, raisins, chickpeas, rolled oats, 
thyme, tomato paste, bottled cognac and 
vermouth, various wines and champagnes, 
cement, glass bottles and ampoules, glue, 
various copper articles (wire, pipes and tub- 
ing, sheets and foils, and solder), and cer- 
tain men’s hats; from Ecuador into Chile— 
certain gums, annatto seeds, coffee in the 
bean, raw cotton ginned or unginned, 
groundnuts, banana flour, cacao in various 
forms, medicinals of a quinine or rotenone 
base, cacao butter, and various unspecified 
pharmaceuticals. 

Article 10 of the agreement adds that be- 
side the specified Chilean articles which may 
be imported into Ecuador at reduced rates of 
import duty, a reduced import duty will ap- 
ply also to those items in the Ecuadoran im- 
port customs tariff designated as preferential 
tariff items on which a reduced rate of 
import duty is being applied 

Assurances are given by Chile that any 
concessions which may be granted to third 
countries on sugar also will be extended to 
Ecuadoran sugar to the extent of 10,000 
tons annually. Both Governments are com- 
mitted to assure freedom of operations of 
national shipping lines in the other coun- 
try. Provision is also made for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent mixed commission 
to promote trade and navigation between the 
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two countries and to make constructive rec- 
ommendations to the two Governments, de- 
signed to further develop and improve the 
commercial and economic relations between 
the contracting parties. 

[See Commerce Reports of May 16, 1936, 
for announcement of previous agreement, 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of January 
10 and March 28, 1949, for subsequent ex- 
tensions. | 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated September 12, 1949) 


There are signs that business in El Salvador 
is improving. During the past 3 months 
local merchants, especially retailers, were 
seriously concerned about the falling off in 
sales, and many of the smaller merchants 
experienced difficulty in meeting their com- 
mitments. A business slump in El Salvador 
is usually expected during the summer 
months, but conditions improve during the 
fall when the coffee harvest begins. This 
year the slump was more accentuated than 
usual and with stores stocked fully with all 
kinds of merchandise, businessmen were 
forced to reduce prices and accept lower profit 
margins. Many believe that the Salvadoran 
market found its normal postwar level this 
summer and that competition under present 
conditions of free supply will force many 
concerns out of business. The majority of 
firms now have substantially reduced stocks 
and are again placing orders with foreign 
exporters for new merchandise. Reports in- 
dicate that over-all volume of business did 
not actually decrease to any significant ex- 
tent during the past 3 months but that highly 
competitive trading conditions caused oper- 
ations at much lower profits. With the slight 
improvement in retail and wholesale trade 
during August, collections improved slightly 
Local banks report that no serious problem 
with respect to collections is foreseen. How- 
ever, there still remain a number of firms 
unable to pay drafts covering imports 

The coffee market continued strong with 
United States quotations for December—Janu- 
ary deliveries at about $30 per 100 pounds, 
f.o. b. Prospects for the coming coffee crop 
are considered good, but it is too early to give 
an accurate estimate of the probable yield. 
The 1948-49 crop was the largest ever pro- 
duced in El Salvador with registered sales 
amounting to 1,190,920 bags (69 kilograms 
each) as of July 30. 

The Salvadoran Government, confident 
that the 1949 corn harvest, estimated at 
247,277 short tons, will be more than ample 
to meet domestic requirements, has author- 
ized some corn exports. Currently reported 
cotton acreage in El Salvador is greater than 
in 1948 but it is too early for accurate esti- 
mates of the harvest. The new crop appears, 
however, to be in fair condition and local 
cotton prices have remained firm. The local 
Cotton Growers Cooperative is constructing 
a crushing plant to handle the cottonseed of 
its members. 

The financial condition continues strong 
with high gold reserves and foreign-erxchange 
holdings. Customs receipts and other tax 
collections are running well ahead of last 
year and Government income for the year 
1949 is expected to exceed the original budget- 
ary estimates of $24,200,000 by at least 
$1,200,000, with good possibilities of an even 
larger surplus. The circumstances under 
which no exchange controls or import restric- 
tions are required are expected to continue 
without change. 


October 3. 1949 


Statistical data released by the Salvadoran 
statistical office indicate that foreign trade 
during the first 4 months of 1949 exceeded 
by a significant margin imports and exports 
registered during the same period in 1948. 
This reflects the healthy financial and eco- 
nomic position of the country in general and 
indicates that this year’s total foreign trade 
may set a new record despite the sharp slack- 
ening in local retail and wholesale business 
during the summer months. Imports dur- 
ing the period January through April were 
valued at approximately $13,900,000 as 
against exports during the same period, when 
coffee shipments traditionally were at a peak 
level of $34,300,000. This shows a favor- 
able balance of trade of approximately 
$20,400,000. 

The Government recently appointed a spe- 
cial customs committee to study the problem 
and present its recommendations on how the 
unsatisfactory operation of local customs, 
which has caused complaint for years, can 
best be eliminated. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has petitioned the Ministry of Econ- 
omy for the construction of new customs 
buildings installed with modern equipment 
in order that goods can be dispatched 
promptly by customs officials. 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated August 26, 1949) 


August is traditionally the month of vaca- 
tions in France and this has been especially 
true in 1949 because of an exceptionally hot 
and dry summer which has continued almost 
uninterruptedly since June 1. Consequently, 
business has been generally slack and indus- 
trial production has slumped in almost all 
lines. The continuation of the drought 
through August has seriously affected fresh- 
vegetable crops and dairy products, causing 
a general price rise in those lines. As a 
result, labor is becoming increasingly restive 
and all unions are preparing a fall wage- 
increase campaign. Other serious effects of 
the drought are seen in the imposition of 
restrictions on the use of electric power and 
in a series of forest fires which have ravaged 
the southwestern area of France. July ex- 
ports were 71 percent of imports, the highest 
postwar ratio achieved, although trade with 
the dollar area continues to be unsatisfactory. 
The tourist season has exceeded all expec- 
tations, as approximately 240,000 Americans 
will have visited France in 1949, about twice 
the 1948 total. 

PRICES 


The Government announced on August 3 
that the price to be paid to producers for the 
current wheat crop is set at 2,50) francs a 
quintal, an insignificant increase from the 
price in the preceding year. This price is 
considerably below the price demanded by 
the wheat growers. In an attempt to satisfy 
the growers, the Government decreed cuts 
in prices of several items used by farmers, 
notably fertilizers, 3 percent; agricultural 
implements and motors, 5 percent; and cer- 
tain household items, 3 to 12 percent. 

These actions are indicative of the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to “hold the line” on prices, 
even at the risk of making it unattractive 
to the farmer to expand his wheat production. 

The continued drought has accentuated the 
trend towards rising food prices, which form 
the largest item in the worker’s budget. 
Fresh vegetables and potatoes are rising 
steadily, with further rises probable. Dairy 
products and eggs are also up. Meat prices 
have been steady to slightly lower, with 
winter and spring shortages possible. The 


index of retail food prices rose 2.3 percent 
during August even though fresh vegetables, 
which have shown the sharpest increase, are 
not included. The general retail index rose 
2.1 percent. A 3.2 percent rise in the general 
wholesale index from July to August is almost 
entirely attributable to the 6.2 percent jump 
in the wholesale agricultural-product index. 
The Government, in an effort to forestall 
wage demands, has widely heralded a “mas- 
sive” import program of consumer items to 
be sold below current French market prices. 
Import-license requirements for certain 
countries have been suspended for a list of 
products including wine, vegetables, dairy 
products, textiles, work clothes, household 
utensils, hardware, and agricultural imple- 
ments, in the hope that this program will 
check upward domestic-price trends. The 
success of this program may determine the 
future course of consumer prices in 1949. 


LABOR 


Pressure from wage earners for a higher 
standard of living and for a more equitable 
share of the national income through a gen- 
eral wage increase has been rapidly building 
up over the past several months. Conse- 
quently, at the end of the vacation period, 
a renewal of labor agitation is expected to 
occur. The policy of the Queuille govern- 
ment, since its inception, has been to hold 
the line on wages while bringing about a 
reduction in prices. Any substantial increase 
by the Government in the existing wage 
level would undoubtedly contribute to exist- 
ing inflationary pressures. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The encouraging trend in metropolitan 
France’s merchandise trade balance was con- 
tinued in July. French exports covered 71 
percent of imports, a postwar record, which 
compares with the June figure of 69 percent, 
a July 1948 figure of 51 percent, and a July 
1938 figure of 64 percent. The monthly trade 
deficit for July totaled $53,300,000, the low- 
est postwar monthly deficit, which compares 
with a monthly average deficit of $79,200,000 
for the first 7 months of 1949. This trend, 
coupled with a particularly good tourist year, 
has given an encouraging aspect to the over- 
all French balance-of-payments picture. 

France seems to have definitely achieved a 
net creditor position in trade with countries 
other than the sterling and dollar zones, 
representing substantial progress over 1948. 
Although there has been some improvement 
in trade wivh the sterling zone as compared 
with 1948, the French dollar position has con- 
tinued to deteriorate. It is estimated that 
more than 75 percent of the total present 
trade deficit is due to the deficit with the 
dollar zone. 

During the first 7 months of 1949 monthly 
exports to the United States averaged $4,- 
400,000 compared with a $5,500,000 average 
monthly figure in 1948. However, monthly 
import figures show an increase over 1948, 
the 1948 monthly average being $45,100,000 
compared with the average of $53,500,000 for 
the first 7 months of 1949. 

Increasing attention, therefore, is being 
given by the French Government and ECA 
officials to increasing trade with the dollar 
zone and to encouraging greater American 
tourist travel. 

During August, bilateral trade agreements 
were concluded by France with the Nether- 
lands and Greece. 


FINANCE 


One release of ECA counterpart funds was 
made during the month. This release on 
August 8 of 30,000,000,000 francs was in the 
nature of a temporary advance against the 
withdrawals which the French Government 
contemplates during the rest of the year to 
cover investment and reconstruction expen- 
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ditures. The purpose of this advance, which 
will be regularized at the end of the year, is 
to maintain the appropriate tempo of financ- 
ing of the capital equipment and moderniza- 
tion program during the summer months 
when resources of the Treasury are subject 
to a seasonal reduction. 

The 6-month trend was reversed when 
stock prices on the Paris exchange began to 
move upward early in the month. Govern- 
ment-bond issues, however, did not par- 
ticipate in the upswing. Gold and 
black-market dollar prices also rose sharply; 
the dollar went from 330 to 397 (August 22) 
but dropped to 374 on September 8. Several 
reasons have been ascribed for this increased 
activity on the gold and black currency mar- 
kets, e. g., the outlook for higher agricultural 
prices because of reduced crops, the likeli- 
hood of intensified wage demands, and the 
psychological effect of the recent increase in 
the volume of outstanding currency. 


AGRICULTURE 

Dry weather prevailing in July has con- 
tinued in August. The grain harvest was 
early because of the continuous heat and 
harvesting conditions were gocd. Yields were 
above average, but below the exceptionally 
good yields of last year. The wheat crop 
was estimated as of August 1 at about 7,000.- 
000 tons, or about 600,000 tons below the 
1948 crop. It is not probable that the area 
sown to wheat this fall will be much different 
from that upon which the 1949 crop was 
produced, in view of the fact that the price 
of 2,500 francs per quintal for this year’s 
crop represented only a slight increase from 
last year’s returns to farmers. 

Hay crops, pastures, and root crops suffered 
seriously from drought during July and Au- 
gust. The potato crop is now expected to be 
not much more than half as large as a year 
ago, and unless rains are received scon, the 
sugar-beet crop will be considerably smaller 
than last year, despite the larger acreage 
planted. Vegetable crops also have suffered, 
and prices are rising in city markets. 

Milk production has declined because of 
the damage to meadows and pastures, and 
prospects are poor for livestock feeding this 
winter. There has been some distress selling 
of cattle, and more is expected unless feed 
imports are sufficiently large to at least par- 
tially offset the bad growing season. The 
Government has made plans to freeze and 
store 10,000 tons of beef for winter use. 

The Government has taken measures to 
counteract the food-price increases develop- 
ing because of the drought. Under existing 
trade agreements, Dutch butter has appeared 
recently in Paris markets, and Dutch cheese 
has been available for several weeks. A re- 
cent announcement states that 9,200 tons 
of butter and 4,000 tons of cheese will be 
imported from the Netherlands, 4,290 tons of 
butter from Denmark, and £00 tons of cheese 
from Switzerland. Because of an increase in 
domestic wine prices, the Government has 
temporarily authorized duty-free imports 
from Spain, Portugal, and Greece 


PULPWOOD 


The series of fires in the Landes and 
Gironde forests, located in the Bordeaux 
region, caused sufficient damage and loss of 
life to be spoken of as a “national disaster.” 
Present estimates place the destroyed’ area 
at between 75,000 and 100,000 acres and the 
losses at between 3,000,000,000 and 4,000,- 
000,000 francs. Eighty-four persons are 
reported to have lost their lives and 200 
dwellings to have been destroyed. The causes 
of these fires are unknown but are attributed 
to the unprecedentedly dry summer, and 
carelessness. 

As these forests are the principal domestic 
source of pulpwood, the loss of timber for 
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coming years, at a time when German repa- 
rations pulpwood deliveries are coming to a 
close, may substantially increase import re- 
quirements, thereby adding a further burden 
to the French economy. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FORMALITIES To BE OBSERVED BY IM- 
PORTERS HOLDING LICENSES FOR IMPORTS 
FINANCED UNDER THE EUROPEAN RECOV- 
ERY PROGRAM 


The formalities to be observed by im- 
porters in France holding licenses for im- 
ports to be financed under the European 
Recovery Program has been assembled in a 
single text under Notice to Importers and 
French Exchange Office Notice No. 404, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of June 
9, 1949, states a report of June 20 from the 
U.S. Embassy, Paris. 

This notice supersedes and supplements 
notices to importers and French Exchange 
Office Notices Nos. 360, 370, 377, and 391 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 28 and May 16, 1949.) 

Principal modifications of previously pre- 
scribed formalities are the following 

It is no longer required that contracts or 
commercial documents replacing such con- 
tracts be deposited by the importer with an 
authorized bank for transmittal to the Credit 
National and thence to ECA. Instead, the 
supplier must now draw up an invoice and 
contract abstract on the reverse side of 
ECA Form No. 280 which must be attached 
to the file submitted for reimbursement 

Secondly, the Credit National in Paris 
acting as “authorized applicant,’ will now 
certify PRE forms and, as a consequence 
French banks will open irrevocable rather 
than conditional credits, as in the past 
with United States banks 

Lastly, notice No. 404 calls attention of 
importers to the new ECA ruling on ceiling 
prices authorized in the United States See 
ECA regulations dated May 3, 1949 


EMERGENCY LIBERALIZATION OF IMPORT 
PROGRAM 


As a part of a program to import consumer 
goods to be sold below current French mar- 
ket prices in an effort to check rising prices 
and forestall wage demands, import-license 
requirements have been suspended in France, 
effective August 29, on a wide range of agri- 
cultural and industrial products from speci- 
fied countries under notices to importers 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
August 22-23, 25, and 26, 1949, according to 
a report of August 26 from the U.S. Embassy 
Paris 

Although no import license is required 
imports are subject to presentation of an im- 
port certificate at the port of entry See 
the following item, ‘‘Procedure for Obtaining 
‘Import Certificates.’ ’’) 

This suspension of import-license require- 
ments applies to specified products from 11 
OEEC and 6 other countries 

Products included in this liberalization 
program with the countries from which im- 
ports without license are permitted are as 
follows: 

Fresh and dried vegetables from Denmark, 
Italy, Netherlands, Turkey, Lebanon, and 
Syria; 

Cotton yarn from Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom 
and Spain; 

Cotton cloth from Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Spain; 


Rayon cloth from Austria, Denmark, 
Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Turkey; 

Work clothes from Austria, Denmark, 


Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, and Poland: 

Agricultural implements, household uten- 
sils, and other items from Austria, Denmark, 
Greece, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Poland 


FROCEDURE FOR USE OF “IMPORT 
CERTIFICATES” 


Formalities to be observed b importers in 
France importing certain categories of goods 
originating in certain countries, designated 
by name in notices to importers published in 
the French Journal Officiel, and subject to 
“import certificate” instead of import licensé 
(see above item “Emergency Liberalization of 
Import Program") have been prescribed by 
a notice to importers and French Exchange 
Office Notice No. 418 published in the French 
Journal Officiel of September 1, 1949 

Notice No. 418 supersedes all previous 
notices on the subject insofar as its provi- 
sions differ therefrom and applies to all 
future importations realized under the pro- 
visions of nbdtices providing for the utiliza- 
tion of “import certificates,” including 
notices published previous to the text of 
notice No. 418 

Notice No. 418 provides that si 
of the “import certificate” (form CI-1) must 
be presented at the port of importation in 
support of a declaration of entry for home 
consumption One copy of the certificate 
is retained by the customs authorities and 
following clearance of the merchandise, two 
copies are returned to the importer. The 
three copies remaining are forwarded by the 

ustoms authorities to the French Exchange 
Cffice, the Secretariat of State for National 
Economy (Price Control) and the competent 
technical control in the French Ministry 
responsible for products of the kind covered 
by the certificate 

“Before import certificates permit any finan- 
cial settlement with the foreign supplier 
(purchase or transfer of exchange, entry in 
a foreign account, opening of credit or docu- 
mentary credit, etc.), the two copies of the 
certificate returned to the importer by the 
customs authorities must be domiciled with 
an approved subsidiary bank in conformity 
with the provisions of French Exchange Of- 
fice Notice No. 294 published in the French 
Journal Officiel of February 1, 1948 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 
1948 

The importer must then present the cer- 
tificates to the French Exchange Office, within 
1 month following customs clearance of the 
imports. After the Exchange Office has in- 
dicated the specific method of financial set- 
tlement (according to the financial relations 
existing between France and the supplying 
country) on one copy of the import certifi- 
cate and returned it to the importer, the 
latter is in position to make payment as 
specified, upon presentation of the certifi- 
cate, accompanied by the usual supporting 
documents required for payment for imports, 
to the bank of domicile 


copies 


‘ 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


LEGISLATION ON THE RECONSTRUCTION LOAN 
CORPORATION FOR BIZONAL AREA MopI- 
FIED 


The ordinance of October 29, 1948, estab- 
lishing a Reconstruction Loan Corporation 
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in the Bizonal Area of Germany was amended 
to permit the corporation to increase the 
total amount of its loans from 1,000,000,000 
to 3,000,000,000 deutsche marks, by an ordi- 
nance promulgated in the Official Gazette of 
the Bizonal Economic Administration No. 32 
of August 30, 1949, and made effective August 
31. 

The Reconstruction Loan Corporation was 
established to direct savings into investment 
by granting medium- and long-term credits 
to Bizonal enterprises indispensable to the 
German economy. 

The new ordinance also authorizes mort- 
gage banks and ship mortgage banks to take 
up loans from the Reconstruction Loan Cor- 
poration. With the consent of the super- 
visory authorities these loans need not be 
taken into consideration for the determina- 
tion of the limit to which such banks are 
allowed to borrow. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 13, 1948, page 23 for previous announce- 
ment. | 


GUARANTIES FOR BIZONAL EXPORTS 


To promote German exports, the Bizonal 
Director for Finance may make export guar- 
anties up to a total of 120,000,000 deutsche 
marks under Economic Council Ordinance No. 
160 of August 26, 1949, effective September 3. 

Military government approval of the ordi- 
nance provided that any directives issued 
thereunder must be approved by the military 
government and the High Commission. The 
military government also informed the Ger- 
man Administration that the Export Guaran- 
tee Department should not compete with 
commercial banks, or insurance companies, 
nor should export facilities be granted which 
are not accorded in other countries compet- 
ing with Germany in the export market 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


West GERMAN IMPORT PROCEDURE 
AMENDED FURTHER 


An announcement of August 19, 1949, by 
the Import Advisory Committee rescinded the 
authority of German foreign-trade banks to 
grant import licenses for purchases against 
dollar payments without reference of the 
application to the German authorities. 

Under the new announcement, special ap- 
proval of the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft in 
Frankfurt/Main is required for all such 
licenses if payment is to be made in dollars 

Formerly, the foreign-trade banks had 
been authorized to grant import licenses 
covering up to $3,000 for machinery, spare 
parts, and maintenance supplies to German 
manufacturers for export or for essential do- 
mestic production, and $500 per month for 
certain raw materials and semifinished goods. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 30, 
1949, page 19, for details of this authoriza- 
tion. | 

An agreement between representatives of 
the military governors of the three Western 
Zones of Germany and the Swiss Govern- 
ment, signed August 27, 1949, institutes a 
new procedure governing trade between the 
two areas for the period September 1, 1949, 
to August 31, 1950. Under the agreement, the 
Western German authorities will make avail- 
able the equivalent of $4,800,000 every 4 
weeks to pay for imports from Switzerland 
without limitations as to commodities, ex- 
cept that food and agricultural commodities 
are excluded from this amount. Quotas are 
established for food and agricultural com- 
modities amounting to $10,515,000 for Swiss 
exports (mainly fruit, cheese, milk, meat, 
oilcake, and wine) to Western Germany dur- 
ing the year, and $3,400,000 for Western 
German exports (mainly hops, malt, seeds, 
beer, and wine) to Switzerland. 


October 3. 1949 


As the Swiss Government will place no 
restrictions on nonfood imports from West- 
ern Germany, the new procedure will permit 
nonfood commodity movements to take place 
primarily as dictated by demand conditions 
in the two areas. 

A new payments agreement was initialed 
at the same time. The agreement reintro- 
cuces for the first time since the war a 
system of dual accounts, one kept in Swiss 
francs with the Swiss National Bank, the 
other in deutsche marks with the Bank 
deutscher Laender. This system will make 
it possible for German exporters to invoice 
their exports in deutsche marks. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CONTROL OF PROHIBITED AND LIMITED 
INDUSTRIES IN U. S. ZONE 


To carry out the provisions of article VIII 
of the April 14, 1949, agreement on prohibited 
and limited industries, the Office of Military 
Government U. S. Zone Ordinance No. 37 
of September 1, 1949, provides that all ex- 
pansion, new construction, replacement, and 
reconstruction of plants or equipment wholly 
or partly engaged in the following industries 
will be subject to license by the military 
government: 

Steel; electric arc and high-frequency fur- 
nace steel; primary aluminum; shipbuild- 
ing; ball and roller bearings; synthetic am- 
monia; chlorine; and styrene. 

Particulars of all construction, extension, 
modification, or reconstruction of any plant 
or equipment wholly or partly in the above 
industries between April 14 and September 
1, 1949, must be filed with the Economic 
Minister of each Land (State) in the U.S 
Zone for review by the military government. 

Any person violating the provisions of 
the ordinance will be subject to imprison- 
ment not exceeding 10 years and/or a fine 
not exceeding 50,000 deutsche marks. An of- 
fense by any enterprise is punishable by a 
fine not exceeding 500,000 deutsche marks 


‘ 
Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VETERINARY PROPRIETARY MEDICINES: 
REGISTRATION REGULATIONS 


The manufacture and sale of veterinary 
proprietary medicines in Greece are regu- 
lated by a decree of March 21, 1949, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, published in the 
Official Gazette No. 80, Vol. I, of March 
1949, according to a recent report from the 
U.S. Embassy, Athens. Applications for reg- 
istration of products must be submitted 
to that Ministry and not to the Ministry of 
Hygiene, as heretofore. Registration re- 
quirements and fees are similar to those for 
other proprietary medicines. 

The decree was issued under article 6 
of Emergency Law No. 822, dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1948, establishing a veterinary sup- 
ply depot to be set up in Athens under 
the Veterinary Directorate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the purchase, storing and 
preservation of pharmaceutical and surgical- 
dressing materials, and biological, chemical, 
and other essential products, as well as for 
their supply to the various veterinary serv- 
ice stations. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INCOME-TAX LAW REVISED 


Income-tax legislation first introduced in 
Greece by law No. 1640 of 1919, known as the 
Code for the Taxation of Net Income, was 
revised by Emergency Law No. 942, effective 


April 23, 1949, states a recent report from the 
U. S. Embassy, Athens. The different sec- 
tions of the law are effective from various 
dates. 

The method of assessing the tax on in- 
come derived from buildings, land, and in- 
vestment remains unaltered, but the rates 
have been lowered from 33 percent to 30 
percent in the case of buildings, from 40 
percent to 30 percent on land, and from 
40 percent to 30 percent on investments. 

Taxation of commercial and industrial 
enterprises, as before the war, is to be based 
on actual profits and not on “evidential 
assessment.” Small-business men, who form 
the majority of taxpayers, are classified in 
20 groups, ranging up to a maximum net 
income of 60,000,000 drachmas yearly after 
deducting a tax-exempt amount of 500,000 
drachmas per month for subsistence ex- 
penses. Progressive tax rates ranging from 
0.8 percent to 12 percent of income are to be 
applied to these 20 classes. Amounts ex- 
ceeding 60,000,000 drachmas are to be taxed 
progressively at rates ranging from a mini- 
mum of 16 percent to a maximum of 30 
percent, instead of the former rate of 40 
percent. Corporations, as well as silent mem- 
bers of limited partnerships (societe en com- 
mandite) are subject to the tax of commercial 
and industrial enterprises on the enterprise's 
entire income, the rates in this case ranging 
from 12 to 30 percent. Taxpayers may cet off 
a loss sustained in the preceding year before 
being taxed for the profits realized in a par- 
ticular period. 

In the case of self-employed persons, those 
with incomes not exceeding 60,000,000 
drachmas will be subject to tax rates as 
outlined above, but with a reduction cf about 
20 percent on each of the 20 classes. The 
vocational license tax will apply principally 
to small businesses earning 60,000,000 drach- 
mas or less yearly; in all other cases, the 
tax will amount to a charge for the issue 
and renewal of the operating license of a 
business. 

Employment tax rates (tax on payrolls) 
are prorressive, ranging from 1 to 19 percent 
where quarterly emoluments equal 1,500,000 
drachmas and quarterly proceeds do not ex- 
ceed 15,000,000 drachmas. Where quarterly 
emoluments exceed 1,500,000 drachmas, the 
rates range from 16 to 30 percent for quarterly 
proceeds of from 15,000,000 to more than 
60,000,000 drachmas. 

The compound income tax, imposed on 
annual incomes of over 60,000,000 drachmas, 
is to be levied at progressive rates ranging 
from 26 percent on the first 15,000,000 
drachmas (exceeding the base of 60,000,000 
drachmas) to 75 percent of such annual in- 
come as exceeds 1,000,000,000 drachmas. 
Exemptions for dependents living with the 
taxpayer are 10,000,000 drachmas in the case 
of a wife and 5,000,000 drachmas for each 
other person. Various special taxes are to 
be deducted from the amount of compound 
income tax due under the new schedule, 
rather than being deducted from the total 
amount of income subject to income tax, as 
heretofore. 

[An English translation of the above law 
may be borrowed from the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASED DUTIES ON COTTON YARN AND 
CLOTH VETOED 


A decree increasing Guatemalan import 
duties on cotton yarn and cloth has been 
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vetoed by the President and returned to Con- 
gress for further consideration, reported by 
the U. S. Embassy at Guatemala, on Septem- 
ber 8, 1949. 

The reason given for the veto was that 
such increases would discriminate against 
suppliers in countries other than the United 
States, which is protected against increases in 
duties on these items by its trade agreement 
with Guatemala. About 80 percent of 
Guatemala’s textile imports are from the 
United States. 

Other reasons given for the veto were the 
difficulty of administering the decree in ac- 
cordance with its present terminology, and 
the hardship which the increased duties 
would work on a large section of the low- 
income population. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated September 13, 1949) 


The outstanding development in the 
month of August in Honduras was the ap- 
plication of the Tela Railroad Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United Fruit Co., for a new 
concession which would amend and expand 
the company’s existing concessions of 1912 
and 1918. If approved, the new concession 
would give the company certain privileges in 
developing African palm, cacao, and abaca 
plantations in return for the payment of a 
15-percent income tax upon all of its opera- 
tions in Honduras, including its banana 
business—provided that a general income- 
tax law is enacted. The concession would 
freeze other taxation upon,the company by 
both the national and municipal Govern- 
ments at their existing levels. 

Technicians of the International Monetary 
Fund, who have been in Honduras for sev- 
eral weeks for the purpose of recommending 
legislation for a central bank and for revi- 
sion of the Honduran tax system, have com- 
pleted their studies. Although their final 
recommendations are not yet available, it is 
known that they are recommending the es- 
tablishment of both a central bank and an 
agricultural credit bank. It is understood 
that they also have made some suggestions 
regarding the income-tax legislation report- 
edly to be considered at the next session of 
the National Congress. The recurrent ru- 
mor that a special session of the Congress 
would be held this fall for the purpose of 
enacting the first Honduran income-tax law 
has abated, and it appears possible that the 
Congress will next meet at its regular session 
in December. 

Considerable interest in the international 
wheat agreement has been aroused by the 
realization that the failure of Honduras to 
adhere to it may have some bearing upon 
the price of flour in Honduras. Pressure is 
being placed upon the Honduran Govern- 
ment to become a party to the agreement 
inasmuch as it is argued that flour will be 80 
cents per bag cheaper in Honduras if this 
country becomes a participant. A conflict 
between the three Honduran flour mills 
which use principally imported wheat, and 
the Honduran fiour importers over the ad- 
visability of adherence is contemplated. 

The increased stumpage and timber export 
tax enacted in January appears to be having 
an adverse effect upon the mahogany busi- 
ness in Honduras. Lumbermen claim that in 
view of the deteriorating United States mar- 
ket for mahogany they are unable to continue 
their Honduran operations, and that, conse- 
quently, they are compelled to withdraw. 
They are said to be shutting down as rapidly 
as the logs which have been cut can be taken 
from the woods. 
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The appearance of Tegucigalpa is chang- 
ing with the appearance of neon signs, prac- 
tically the first which have been used here. 
This has come about because of the recent 
establishment of a local neon-sign factory. 

A recent fire caused by a skyrocket resulted 
in the banning of fireworks in the central 
part of Tegucigalpa. The manufacturers of 
pyrotechnic materials are agitating against 
this prohibition. 

The wide, paved highway to the Teguci- 
galpa Airport at Toncontin has been com- 
pleted. The work of constructing new 
hangars for Transportes Aéreos Centroameri- 
canos, S. A. (TACA) and Servicio Aéreo de 
Honduras, S. A. (SAHSA) is going forward 
rapidly and work on the air strip, which had 
been suspended for some months in order 
to complete the highway, has been resumed 

The use of agricultural machinery has in- 
creased recently, with the importation of 10 
tractors for the working of tobacco in the 
region of Copan. This is the first agricul- 
tural machinery used in that region, and 
the arrival of the heavy equipment caused 
quite a sensation there. This is a part of the 
plan of the only Honduran cigarette manu- 
facturer to expand and improve the local 
cultivation of tobacco 

The drought in wide areas of Honduras 
has been very severe, and has resulted in two 
measures, One of which permits the duty- 
free importation into Honduras of corn and 
sugar, and the other prohibits the expor- 
tation of similar staples from Tegucigalpa 
According to a report of the Agua Fria Mining 
Co., the rainfall at its mine near Danli was 
only 7 inches for the year up to the middle 
of August, compared with a normal rain- 
fall there for this period of about 30 inches 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT POLICY RESTRICTED 


The Government of India has announced 
a new import-control policy for the remainder 
of the year which will place severe restrictions 
upon imports from the United States. In an 
effort to balance its foreign-exchange budget, 
the Government of India will make a drastic 
slash in imports from both hard- and soft- 
currency areas. The basis for granting im- 
port licenses will be the essentiality of the 
particular goods involved, and monetary 
ceilings. No licenses will be granted for 
goods when similar goods or substitutes are 
available from local sources. Luxuries and 
nonessentials may not be imported from any 
country. 

Importers desiring to buy goods from a 
hard-currency area will be required to pre- 
sent evidence that similar goods or substi- 
tutes are not available from soft-currency 
countries. Dollar imports will be confined 
to essential raw materials and machinery, 
and technical and educational books. Motor- 
trucks may be imported from the United 
States and Canada, but no passenger auto- 
mobiles. Motorcar imports from other coun- 
tries will be extremely limited in quantity 
and only those in a crated, knocked-down 
condition will be permitted 

Among the items previously imported from 
the United States but now forbidden are 
Diesel engines, industrial sewing machines 
machinery belting, motors and generators 
(including parts), passenger elevators, gaso- 
line and kerosene engines (except parts for 
road-vehicle engines), certain precision and 
measuring tools, and tobacco. 

Not affected by the new announcement are 
goods falling under the capital-goods and 
heavy electrical plant licensing schemes pre- 
viously announced 


Indonesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEVY ON INDONESIAN IMPORTS INCREASED 


The Director of the Indonesian Foreign 
Exchange Institute announced that effective 
September 1, 1949, the Institute’s levy on 
imports was to be increased from one-fourth 
of 1 percent to three-fourths of 1 percent ad 
valorem, states a report from the Consulate 
General at Batavia (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 31, 1949, and July 4, 1949.) 
With the inclusion of the ordinary tax of 
one-fourth of 1 percent, the total statistical 
tax on imports, therefore, will amount to 1 
percent 

The statistical tax of three-eights of 1 per- 
cent on exports, consisting of the Foreign 
Exchange Institute's levy of one-eighth of 
1 percent and the ordinary tax of one-fourth 
of 1 percent, remains unchan7zed 


ImMPORT-Dury EXEMPTION ON G2ODS USED 
FOR PURELY SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES 


Pursuant to a decree datea May 21, 1949, 
issued by the Federal Indonesian Govern- 
ment, goods to be used for purely scientific 
purposes are exempt from import duties if 
for ultimate consignment to the following 
institutions: (1) The Central Institute for 
Technical Researches at Batavia; (2) the 
Laboratory for Material Researches at Ban- 
dung; (3) the Textile Institute at Bandung; 
or (4) the Ceramic Institute at Bandung 


Iraq 
AIRGRAM FROM U. 8. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated August 29, 1949) 


Wholesale and retail trade during August 
was at a virtual standstill, except for a brief 
buying period during the Moslem Easter. 
Imports continued to be restricted to an ab- 
solute minimum, as inventories remained 
large. Despite the sharp drop in the cost of 
many imported products, domestic selling 
prices were maintained at a relatively high 
level 

With a view to reducing the adverse trade 
balance, special efforts have been made to 
encourage exports Approximately 300,000 
tons of barley have been sold so far, and 
export sales prospects for an additional 300,- 
000 tons are reported to be favorable. The 
Government also plans to authorize the ex- 
portation of about 100,000 metric tons of 
wheat, which may yield the equivalent of 
about £12,000,000 in foreign exchange 

The cotton crop is estimated at 7,000 to 
8,000 bales of 400 pounds each, and the to- 
bacco and rice yields at 6,500 and 400,000 
metric tons, respectively, according to the 
Director General of Agriculture. The date 
crop is expected to be about 40 percent below 
average, owing to adverse weather, and the 
exportable surplus probably will not exceed 
120,000 metric tons 

The fraqi dinar was weak in the interna- 
tional markets, this weakness being especially 
pronounced in Syria and Lebanon. Although 
probably not the main cause, the continued 
flight of capital from Iraq was believed to be 
a contributing factor to this weakness. 
Efforts of the Minister of Finance to increase 
customs and excise and income-tax collec- 
tions were reported to have been disappoint- 
ing. In the meantime, the Treasury is con- 
fronted with the problem of meeting current 
obligations, as domestic sources of borrowing 
were negligible 
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In an Official communiqué of August 29, the 
Prime Minister stated that he had reached 
an agreement “in principle” with appropriate 
British authorities, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. to obtain loans aggre- 
gating $42,000,000 as follows: (1) $12,000,000 
from banks to meet Iraqi State Railways ex- 
penditures on development schemes; (2) 
$18,000,000 from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for expend- 
iture on development projects up to 1952, 
and to complete Iraqi State Railways schemes 
already approved; (3) $12,000,000 for the 
Treasury. 

A British Financial Mission is expected in 
Baghdad in September to discuss renewal of 
the 1948-49 dollar allocation under the terms 
of the Anglo-Iraqi hard-currency agreement 
which expired June 30, 1949. Iraq is expected 
to request a larger allocation of dollars than 
the amount previously received, viz, $22,000,- 
000 for the dollar area and $3,000,000 for the 
Swedish account in 1948-49. 

Building activity remained at a low level, 
as the demand for real estate continued 
negligible. A section of the new 16-inch 
pipe line (Kirkuk-Haifa) from Kirkuk to 
Haditha was pinched and looped to a sec- 
tion of 16-inch pipe line from Haditha to 
Tripoli, thereby making possible the open- 
ing in record time of a new 16-inch pipe 
from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean seaboard 
on July 9, 1949, when the first crude reached 
Tripoli. The carrying capacity of the new 
pipe is about 4,150,000 long tons per annum; 
however, the flow at Tripoli at the end of 
August was at the rate of about 3,200,000 
long tons per annum. This amount when 
added to the maximum output of 2,200,000 
long tons per annum of the old 12-inch 
Tripoli line results in a combined flow at 
the rate of 5,400,000 long tons per annum. 

The bill for nationalizing trade in agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment is now 
law. The Directorate General of Agricultural 
Machinery will be vested with the monopoly 
of trading in these commodities 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT Duty ON WALLPAPER INCREASED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
under which the full rate of customs duty 
chargeable on imported wall and ceiling 
papers has been increased by 2'4 pence per 
linear yard, and the preferential rate, ap- 
plicable to the products of Canada, Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man, by 114 pence 
per linear yard 

The new rates, which became effective 
August 26, 1949, are as follows: Full—20 
percent ad valorem, or 334 pence per linear 
yard, whichever is the greater; preferential— 
10 percent ad valorem, or 2!4 pence per linear 
yard, whichever is the greater 

In addition to these new rates, the flat 
rate of 5 percent ad valorem will continue 
to be chargeable on printed wallpapers 


Ja | yall 
Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


New indexes of industrial production and 
industrial activity in Japan issued by SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
show industrial production in Japan in June 
1949 at 77.8 percent of the level of the 
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1932-36 period and industrial activity (in- 
cluding the output of utilities) at 94.2 per- 
cent of that prevailing in this prewar period. 

The trends shown by major groups by the 
new indexes are indicated in table 1. 


TABLE 1,—-/Japanese Industrial Production 
and Industrial Activity 
[1932-36—100] 

Item 1946 1947 | 1948 
Industrial production. ._- 34.3 40.8 49.4 
Mining 56, 4 74. 2 90.1 
Manufacturing 31.9 37.1 56.0 
Durable goods 42.2 48.1 75.5 
Nondurable goods 23.8 28. 7 40.7 
Utilities 122.5 37.7 150. 8 
Industrial activity_- 49. 6 57.6 75.3 
ies Jan, | Mar.| May |June! 
— 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 

° . ~ sf — 
Industrial production ..| 68.4 | 78.5 | 76.3 | 77.8 
Mining 94.9 |113.5 | 92.5 | 106.7 
Manufacturing 65.5 | 72.4 | 74.5 74.6 
Durable goods 98.0 104.9 |100.8 | 100.4 

Nondurable goods 14.6 52.8 53.9 54 
Utilities 167.4 |180.8 |176.2 | 171.5 
Industrial activity 85.7 | 94.7 | 93.7 94. 2 


Preliminary. 


The indexes for manufacturing reveal that 
manufactures of lumber products, machin- 
ery, and chemicals are relatively high, and 
that production of textiles, printing, and 
food, beverages, and tobacco are well below 
base-period levels. Textiles, which in May 
1949 were at 23 percent of the 1932-36 level, 
have shown less recovery than any other 
major manufacturing group (see table 2). 

TABLE 2.—Japanese Manufacturing, by 

Vajor Groups 


1932-36, 100) 


Jan. |Mar.| May 


Group 146 | 1947) TS) 44g | 1949 | 1949 


Over-all manufactur- 


ing production 31.9) 37.1) 56.0) 66.0) 72.4) 74. ¢ 
Metals 16.1! 26.5) 48.7) 70.0) 78.9) 84.5 
Machinery 62.8 63.6) 98. 4/116. 2.125. 7)117.3 
Ceramics 23.1) 34.6) 50.2) 64.2) 68.0) 79.6 
Forest products 65.8 87.8 100.6 101.2117. 6711.5 
Textiles 10.2) 15.5; 18.1) 19.8) 22.1) 23.0 
Chemicals 31.2) 39.4) 63.3) 65.1) 74.7) 80.€ 
Food, bever izes, 

and tobacco 43.8) 40.3) 52.2) 47.2) 57.1) 72.8 
Printing 28.3, 34.9 44.0) 46.9 53.7) 60.2 


The new indexes based on the 1932-36 
period are considered by SCAP as more com- 
prehensive and more reliable measures of 
industrial recovery than the indexes used 
earlier based on the 1930-34 period. SCAP 
officials point out that due to the increase in 
population, the 1932-36 base period provides 
for the present Japanese population a per- 
capita level of goods, services, and export 
commodities approximately equal to that 
which was available in 1930-34, the period 
used by the Far Eastern Commission as an 
industrial target for postwar Japan. It is 
also pointed out that the 1932-36 period was 
chosen as a base because new industries de- 
veloped in Japan in the middle 1930’s, and 
the 1932-36 period was one of more nearly 
normal undepressed business conditions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE RETENTION PLAN AND 
PURCHASE OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE CREDITS 


Further details and general procedures con- 
cerning the Japanese foreign exchange reten- 
tion and purchase plan put into effect sev- 
eral months ago (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 5, 1949), have been out- 


lined by a Japanese Cabinet Order, several 
ministerial ordinances, and two memoran- 
dums of the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. The salient features of the 
plan are as follows: 

1. Exporters of Japanese goods will be au- 
thorized to purchase with yen foreign-ex- 
change credits resulting from private export 
transactions. From 3 to 10 percent of for- 
eign exchange resulting from exports will be 
retained for this purpose, the amount varying 
with the category of commodities involved in 
the trade. 

2. Foreign exporters of Japanese goods may 
take advantage of the plan if they are reg- 
istered under the Commercial Code to do 
business in Japan. Registration may be as 
a Japanese company, a branch office for a 
foreign company, or the trade name of the in- 
dividua] or partnership. 

3. The plan does not apply to inter-Gov- 
ernment trade or to transactions through the 
Central Purchasing Office or Overseas Supply 
Stores. 

4. In general, foreign exchange will be made 
available only for transactions financed by 
letters of credit or remittances received from 
outside Japan. Transactions financed 
through open accounts may, however, be a 
source of authorized foreign exchange with 
the approval of the foreign Government in- 
volved. 

5. Transfer of the right to use authorized 
foreign-exchange credits is permitted only 
once and to not more than three parties 
within the chain of supply for any one au- 
thorized foreign-exchange credit (that ac- 
quired by one shipment) and only with the 
specific consent of the exporter. 

6. Authorized foreign-exchange credit pur- 
chased by private exporters of Japanese goods 
may be used for the following purposes: 


a. Travel and living expenses abroad of 
Japanese or foreign personnel for the pur- 
pose of increasing exports. For Japanese 
nationals traveling abroad the travel re- 
quested must be demonstrated to be con- 
fined to trade activities and the individual 
concerned may not act as sole sales or 
purchasing agent for the Japanese Gov- 
ernment or for Japanese export goods. 
tions. 

b. Compensation for foreign agents 
merchandising Japanese export goods. 

ec. Payment for  sales-promotion§ ex- 
penses. 

d. The importation of such industrial 
raw materials, machinery, tools, or other 
items designed to increase or improve ex- 
port production. 

e. Purchase of credit information, sam- 
ples, catalogs, and other trade publica- 
tions, 

f. Purchase of patent rights and services 
furnished by foreign technical and engi- 
neering consultants. 

g. Other purposes as may be specifically 
approved by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry subject to SCAP vali- 
dation. 


7. Persons desiring use of authorized for- 
eign exchange must submit to the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry “Appli- 
cation for License to Use and Purchase AF” 
(Authorized Foreign Exchange Credit) and 
this application is reviewed by this Minis- 
try. After permission is granted oy the Min- 
istry, foreign-exchange credit will be made 
available provided that the payment of the 
yen equivalent is made into the Foreign 
Exchange Fund within an effective period. 
Rights of purchase will not be effective be- 
yond a 6-month period. 

8. SCAP validation is necessary in addi- 
tion to the approval of the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry for applica- 
tions of travel of Japanese nationals and 
applications for use of foreign-exchange cred- 





its amounting to more than $5,000 or £1,000. 

9. The Ministry of Finance must also ap- 
prove the use of foreign-exchange credits 
for purposes other than the import of ma- 
terials. 

10. An exporter desiring to purchase for- 
eign-exchange credit states in his application 
to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry for an export license the allowance 
rate and kind of currency credit desired. 
The Ministry examines the allowance rate 
against the established commodity cate- 
gories. 

11. Foreign-exchange banks (certain banks, 
designated by the Ministry of Finance, which 
are permitted to handle foreign exchange) 
record authorized export proceeds and for- 
eign-exchange credits, and issue certificates, 
upon request of the applicants, for use of 
the credits. These banks make regular re- 
ports to the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
which is responsible for the regulation of 
the use of foreign exchange. 

12. Suspension or cancellation of permis- 
sion to use authorized foreign exchange is 
provided for in cases of incorrect or ineffec- 
tive use. 

13. In the event foreign currency pur- 
chased under the plan is not used or the per- 
mit is canceled or expires, unused foreign 
currency must be sold back to the Foreign 
Exchange Bank within a designated period. 

14. Post review of the use of authorized 
exchange credits will be made by the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

15. Penalties are provided for violations 
including falsification of records and the 
misuse of funds allocated 


Korea 


Economic Conditions 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN JULY 1949 


Prospects for the 1949 rice crop in Korea 
which had been threatened by a severe 
drought during June, improved substantially 
in late July and early August when heavy 
rains provided adequate water for the paddy 
fields of the major rice-producing areas of 
Kyungsong and Cholla Provinces. As of Au- 
gust 1, the acreage planted in rice in the 
Republic totaled 2,490,730 acres or 87.6 per- 
cent of the goal. In the vicinity of Seoul, 
however, there has been no rainy season 
this year, and with the rainfall less than 
one-third of the 40-year average, rice plant- 
ing in Kyonggi Province is only 50 percent 
of that planned. 


MINERALS AND ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


Preliminary estimates indicate that coal 
production in July 1949 dropped to approxi- 
mately 90,000 metric tons from an output 
of 108,218 tons in June. This estimate in- 
cludes 81,262 tons of anthracite produced in 
the Government-financed mines, and 5,471 
tons of lignite produced in the vested mines 
(July production of anthracite in the private 
mines is not yet available). The Government 
is giving special consideration to problems 
of financing, management, and supply of 
coal mines, problems which reportedly are 
hampering attainment of production goals. 
June production (July not yet availabje) of 
tungsten concentrates amounted to 127.7 
metric tons (65 percent WO,) as compared 
with 135.6 metric tons in May. 

Power production which had declined in 
June reached a still lower level of 70,100 
kilowatts in July. The continued decline in 
power production was the result of water 
shortages causing hydroelectric plants to op- 
erate at only 27 percent of capacity in July, 
a month during which normally heavy rains 
enable plants to approach capacity output 
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FINANCE 


Currency issue increased from 40,800,000,- 
000 won in June to an all-time high of 45,- 
400,0000,000 won at the end of July. This 
increase in currency issue, heavy Govern- 
ment deficit spending, and the unfavorable 
prospects for the 1949 rice crop during the 
first half of July all contributed to the con- 
tinued strong inflationary trend. Wholesale 
and retail prices rose sharply during July, 
following the upward trend of the open- 
market rice price. However, as a result of 
increased rain in late July, which improved 
the prospects for the 1949 rice crop, as well 
as for the fall vegetable crops, the open-mar- 
ket rice price dropped from 85 won per 
pound in mid-July to 71 won per pound in 
mid-August 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The total volume of foreign export trade 
of the Republic of Korea during July 1949 
declined to $588,000 from $640,000 in June 
and a 1949 high of $2,515,000 in May. Gov- 
ernment exports in July were valued at 
$198,000, consisting mainly of graphite ship- 
ments to Japan. Private exports in the same 
month were valued at $390,000 (converted 
at the rate of 900 won to US$1) and con- 
sisted mostly of marine products, metals 
and furs shipped to Hong Kong. 

Private imports into southern Korea dur- 
ing July were valued at $669,000, a sharp de- 
cline from the June figure of $1,735,000. In 
both months these consisted chiefly of cotton 
and rayon yarn and threads, raw rubber 
paper, chemicals, and plate and sheet glass 
Statistics on Government imports are not 
yet available for July, but in June imports 
on a government level were valued at 
$7,349,000 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated September 14, 1949) 


Complaint of poor business during August 
was general in the Federal District of Mexico 
Sales of such items as paint, machinery for 
construction and highway improvements 
sanitary ware, sewing machines, optical 
goods, and wearing apparel were finding 
greater sales resistance, with movement off 
as much as 40 to 50 percent from last year 
These conditions reflected not only the buyer 
resistance resulting from revaluation of the 
peso at 8.65 to the dollar but also the reduced 
tempo of public expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment 

Outside of Mexico City and adjacent areas, 
there was less evidence of a let-down in busi- 
ness activity. On the whole, trade along 
the border and in Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
and Guaymas was about normal. At Rey- 
nosa, conditions improved considerably as 
exports of the newly harvested cotton crop 
began to move out and activity in oil-well 
drilling and irrigation work continued. Dur- 
ing July and August, 90,000 barrels of crude 
oil were shipped to Houston, Texas, for re- 
fining from the Reynosa and Cano fields, 
compared with 77,000 barrels in the 2 months 
of May and June. Mazatlan, Piedras Negras, 
and Veracruz all reported a low state of 
business activity for August. The decline in 
Veracruz was attributed partly to seasonal 
causes, but also to a reduced number of ves- 
sels calling at the port. Merchants in Pied- 
ras Negras noted an improvement in tourist 
trade, but claimed that local buyers were 
acquiring only essential merchandise, as a 
result of higher peso prices. 

The volume of foreign trade also showed 
a tendency to decline. Exports in June 


amounted to 324,200,000 pesos and imports 
to 281,700,000, leaving an export balance of 
42,500,000 pesos for that month. In July, 
the trend was reversed, and exports totaled 
271,500,000 pesos and imports 286,700,000, the 
import balance being 15,200,000. 

The value of imports for the first half of 
1949 was approximately 1,798,000,000 pesos, 
compared with exports valued at 1,690,000,000 
pesos. The resultant import balance of 
trade for the half year was approximately 
108,000,000 pesos. 

An item of international trade balance 
which will increase in importance during the 
latter half of 1949 is that of “‘bracero,” or 
farm-hand, remittances from the United 
States as a result of an agreement between 
Mexico and the United States on the sub- 
ject of employment of farm labor during 
the harvest season 

The United States easily retained first place 
in Mexico’s foreign trade during the first half 
of 1949. Of Mexico's total imports, 87.5 per- 
cent, by value, were purchased from its 
northern neighbor. The United States dur- 
ing the same period accounted for 75.7 per- 
cent of Mexico's total exports. These figures 
point up the fallacy that exists in many 
quarters that an important segment of 
Mexico's foreign trade is being conducted on 
a barter basis. Although there were a num- 
ber of so-called clearing, or barter, arrange- 
ments projected during the first half of 1949 
only a few were consummated, the most im- 
portant being the one with France which 
called for an exchange of Mexican bee honey 
for French cognac 

At the present time negotiations reportedly 
are under way for “clearing” agreements 
between Mexico and several other countries 
including Italy, Argentina, France, Great 
Pritain, Czechoslovakia, and Spain. The 
Italians undoubtedly are hopeful of trading 
more rayon yarn for Mexican petroleum or 
hides; the French would like to sell ma- 
chinery and railway rolling stock for eec- 
trolytic copper minerals, and _ possibly 
petroleum; Argentina is pushing the idea of 
exchanging wheat for Mexican petroleum and 
textiles; and England is interested in buying 
a reasonably heavy tonnage of Mexican 
frozen beef, for which it expects to supply 
industrial and oil-well machinery and cer- 
tain types of chemicals and textiles 

The same basic reason motivates all these 
attempts to carry on barter operations, that 
is, the lack of dollars in the European and 
South American countries 

The agricultural situation in some sections 
xf the country was relieved by rainfall, which 
in some cases broke a drought which had 
existed for an extended period 

Exports from this year’s bumper cotton 
crop began in July and inceased heavily in 
volume during August Estimates of prob- 
able yield of this year’s crop have been revised 
upward to 760,000 bales, which is much 
greater than any previous harvest. Canada 
is reported to be one of the heavier buyers 
this year of Mexican cotton 

The sugar-grinding season was over in July, 
with a total yield in terms of refined sugar 
ot between 650,000 and 700,000 metric tons 
This will provide for an export surplus of 
approximately 130,000 to 140,000 tons. Of 
this amount 88,450 tons of raws already have 
been disposed of to Europe, chiefly to Great 
Britain which took 67,634 tons. Similarly, 
43,597 tons of refined sugar has been mar- 
keted in Belgium, Greece, and other Euro- 
pean countries. In addition, there will be 
125,000 metric tons of “piloncillo,”’ or brown 
sugar, produced 

The coffee harvest for 1949-50 is estimated 
at 950,000 bags of 60 kiloprams each, or about 
10 to 15 percent less than for the preceding 
season. Reduced production is attributed 
to hot, dry weather and lack of rainfall in 
the southern growing areas. Something over 
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500,000 bags of this coffee probably will be 
available for export. 

Pineapple production for the 1949 season 
is not finally calculated, but about 100,000 
metric tons is the forecast. This compares 
with last year’s production of 130,000 tons. 

The corn crop for the past season amounted 
to 2,850,000 metric tons, which permitted 
a moderate surplus for export. It is reported 
that 10,000 tons of corn was sold to Vene- 
zguela during the month of August. 

Estimates on wheat production were re- 
vised upward slightly during the month, but 
indications were that the crop would still 
be lower than last year’s, leaving a deficit of 
more than 200,000 tons to be imported for 
domestic requirements. 

Banana production will be lower this year 
than last, growing areas in Tabasco and part 
of Chiapas having suffered from extraordi- 
nary drought conditions. 

Harvesting of the chicle crop will be late 
this year, owing to delay in arrangements by 
the responsible authorities for its harvesting. 
It is understood that only in September have 
arrangements been made for the financing 
and collecting of this year’s chicle crop in 
the areas of Chiapas, Tabasco, and Campeche. 
No publication of allotments of territory to 
be worked, such as is customarily made, has 
been made so far this year, and it is under- 
stood that this phase of the operations will 
be handled on an informal basis and without 
publication 

The henequen situation developed ad- 
versely during August, with large quantities 
of fiber reportedly being held in storehouses 
in Yucatan. Growers were anxiously seeking 
buyers for well over 200,000 bales of this com- 
modity, estimated in value at approximately 
150,000,000 pesos. The situation in this com- 
modity, together with the lack of activity to 
date in bringing in the chicle crop, is causing 
a pessimistic outlook in the southeastern 
region of the country 

Price controls on essential articles of con- 
sumption apparently are to be continued. 
The Cia. Exportadora a Importadora Mexi- 
cana, S. A. has been legally vested by a Pres- 
idential resolution of September 6, 1949, with 
the supply and price-control powers of Dis- 
tribuidora y Reguladora with respect to arti- 
cles of prime necessity, including the power 
to grant subsidies on imports and exports, 
and supervisory powers Over agencies 
charged with regulating warehouse supplies, 
transport charges, and export taxes. This in 
practice merely substitutes one Government 
agency for another. The metropolitan press 
of September 5 contained articles protesting 
recent increases of food prices of from 20 
to 25 percent, and calling for extension to all 
essential foods of the kind of controls now 
applicable to wheat, lard, and corn. 

Industry in general has reaped immediate 
benefits from devaluation of the peso as well 
as from the imposition of additional restric- 
tions in imports which were promulgated on 
June 21 Major industries continue to oper- 
ate on full schedules. Refineries, breweries, 
food-packing plants, steel mills, tanneries 
and shoe factories operated practically at 
capacity level during the month. The 
Piedras Negras district reports that flour 
mills around Sabina, Monclova, and Muzquiz 
were running full time, but those at Piedras 
Negras were closed during August. The Con- 
solidada steel plant at Piedras Negras worked 
three 8-hour shifts daily, producing 6,200 tons 
of ingots. The zinc plant as Nueva Rosita 
was also on a three-shift daily basis during 
the month. The Altos Hornos steel plant 
at Monclova turned out 8,500 tons of steel 
plates, sheets, and tin plate, as well as 500 
tons of cast-iron pipe during the month, 
working three shifts daily. The textile in- 
dustry showed evidences of recovering from 
its earlier decline in activity, one of the larger 
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mills operating one shift and part of another 
daily in turning out cotton textiles during 
the month, 

Construction work was spotty. At Sabinas, 
installation work was completed on a bat- 
tery of 30 units of the most-modern type 
to produce coke and byproducts. Operations 
were begun during August. At Mazatlan, 
port works were interrupted by heavy tides, 
and some destruction of work already done 
resulted from inundation and washing out 
of the materials of the new breakwater be- 
ing constructed there. Around Reynosa, on 
the Texas border, irrigation projects were 
advanced, and only 11 kilometers remained 
to complete the canal network which will 
irrigate 200,000 acres of land. However, little 
progress was made in the installation of the 
water system and _ street-paving program 
which are being slowly carried out in Rey- 
nosa itself. Between Guaymas and Her- 
mosillo only 23 kilometers of the 140 kilo- 
meter connecting highway remain to be 
paved. It is expected that the road will be 
completely finished sometime in October of 
this year. 

Bank collections were somewhat improved 
during July and August, and Mexico con- 
tinues to stand high on the list of countries 
whose international payments are recorded. 
Mexico has a ratio of better than 70 percent 
“prompt” payments. In the northeast, sales 
of cotton made for unusually prosperous 
conditions, and growers were paying off notes 
and putting money in the bank. Credits, 
however, remained generally restricted 
throughout the Republic. 

Wholesale price index for August (1939 
100) stood at 287.8 compared with 289.3 for 
July, and 268.3 for August 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


THREE ITEMS ADDED TO LIST REQUIRING 
IMPORT PERMITS 


The Mexican Government, by a Ministry 
of Economy Resolution published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 5, 1949, added 
the following items to the group of com- 
modities requiring prior import permits: 


Tariff No. 


7.50.10 


Description 

Cellulose pulp in undyed sheets 
perforated at intervals not ex 
ceeding 15 centimeters, for the 
manufacture of paper. 

7.50.11 Cellulose pulp pressed in blocks, 
weighing more than 1 kilogram 
per square meter, even when 
containing up to 25 percent of 
mineral materials, 

Cellulose sheets, weighing more 
than 700 grams per square me 
ter, measuring more than 70 
without exceeding 90. centi- 
meters in length and more than 
50 without exceeding 70 centi 
meters in width, provided they 
show a raised check pattern 


7.50.12 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 23, 1948, for announcement of original 
list of commodities currently subject to 
Mexican import control. See also FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 13, 1948, 
April 25, 1949, and May 23, 1949, for items 
added to this list, and FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 22, 1949, for items removed 
from import control.] 


CERTAIN FEEDSTUFFS REMOVED FROM 
EXPORT CONTROL 


The Mexican Government, by a Ministry of 
Economy Resolution promulgated August 
17, 1949, removed cottonseed hulls, cotton- 
seed meal, and sesame-seed meal from the 
list of commodities requiring export permits. 
Another Resolution by the Ministry of 
Economy, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 9, 1949, revises the list published 
August 17, to read as follows: 


Tariff No. 
25-90-__ 
25-91 _- 
25-92 


Description 


ee: _. Cottonseed hulls 
eS ee 3 . Cottonseed meal 
. Meal of oleaginous seed, 
not specified 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated August 31, 1949) 


The basic economic situation in Pakistan 
during August, as the new nation was cele- 
brating its second year of independence, con- 
tinued fundamentally unchanged, but the 
lack of any solution of the Kashmir problem 
made the general situation increasingly dif- 
ficult. 

From the standpoint of production, the 
latest official reports on agriculture were 
favorable. A third forecast of wheat shows 
an increased yield of 19 percent, of bajra 20.7 
percent, and of gram 34.9 percent, all attrib- 
uted to better weather conditions and heavier 
plantings. Extraordinary rainfall in Sind, 
the heaviest in more than 25 years, caused 
relatively little damage, despite the suffering 
of the refugees in Karachi caused by an in- 
adequate drainage system. To date, the Sind 
surplus rice crop, so essential for aid to East 
Bengal, has been saved. 

During August there was an agricultural 
conference at the highest level. The con- 
ferees decided to extend rationing and price 
control, as well as to ship more food grains 
from central reserves, together with emer- 
gency acquisition of more rice from Egypt and 
Burma. The conference devoted consider- 
able time to the consequences of the recent 
decline in jute prices, but deferred any de- 
cisions pending further investigation of facts. 
During the month jute prices recovered some- 
what. 

Industrial production continued primarily 
in the planning stage, although a new cotton- 
textile mill was opened in East Bengal and a 
glass factory was nearing completion in 
Karachi. The Minister of Industries an- 
nounced his interest in the development of 
chemicals, drugs, and pharmaceuticals. The 
services of both British and American engi- 
neering firms have been retained by the Cen- 
tral Government for a study of the possibil- 
ity of producing agricultural chemicals using 
available domestic supplies of gypsum and 
low-grade coal, but this is only a project as 
yet. With regard to drugs, a factory at 
Quetta is already reported to be manufac- 
turing ephedrine hydrochloride for which 
ephedra is available locally, and a new fac- 
tory is planned for the production of santo- 
nin, using domestic artemisia. The Govern- 
ment has under active consideration plans 
for five new pharmaceutical and drug fac- 
tories, three in the West Punjab and two in 
East Bengal. 

Figures received during the period for the 
port of Karachi revealed that during the 
month of July the value of imports was 89,- 
100,000 rupees and of exports only 31,200,000, 
leaving an unfavorable balance of 57,900,000 
rupees. For the first 7 months of the cal- 
endar year 1949, the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance for Karachi is, therefore, 179,300,000 
rupees. Although comparable figures for 
the corresponding period of 1948 are not 
available, owing to the change in methods 
of compilation, the cumulative totals for 
Karachi so far this year represent a serious 
trend reversal which will not be offset by 
subsequent balances from other ports. Dur- 
ing August the Central Government released 
Official foreign-trade figures on an over-all 
basis for the fiscal year 1948-49, showing an 
estimated favorable balance of 300,000,000 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


IMPORTS, PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 
CANADA 


Imports of passenger automobiles and 
trucks into Newfoundland from the United 
States is being substantially reduced as a 
result of the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada (April 1, 1949), which placed the 
island under Canadian import controls. 

Exports of passenger automobiles from the 
United States to Newfoundland were valued 
at $1,774,460 during 1948. Motor trucks were 
valued at $722,112. 


Imports INTO CEYLON, 1948 


Vehicles (road, rail, air, and sea) imported 
into Ceylon during 1948 were valued at $11,- 
937,000 of which $770,513 worth came from 
the United States. The United Kingdom 
ranked first as a supplier during the year, and 
the United States furnished the second 
largest amount. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES 
ASSEMBLED IN MEXICO 


The number of automobiles assembled in 
Mexico will be reduced as a result of a reduc- 
tion in the number of units of automobiles 
allowed into the country for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1949. There will be 15,900 units 
distributed to the approximately half dozen 
assembly plants in operation, whereas during 
the preceding year more than 27,000 units 
were apportioned. It is believed that this 
smaller volume of business will cause some 
plants to cease operation. 


FURCHASE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT, 
POLAND 


Providing Poland with adequate motor 
equipment is the purpose of MOTOZBYT 
(the Polish motor-vehicle sales organiza- 
tion), according to a review of the functions 
of the organization in the Polish press. 

This concern which was organized May 3, 
1948, engages in the purchase and sale of 
trucks, automobiles, tractors, trailers, motor- 
cycles, combustion engines, and bicycles. 
Repair work of such equipment also is han- 
dled, and minor repairs are being done in- 
creasingly by a network of service stations. 
Major jobs are handled by the Trarfport 
Equipment Workshops, where a plan has been 
evolved to exchange vehicles needing repairs 
for a similar make and model already in 
repair. 

Foreign transactions are carried on through 
the Foreign Trade Bureau attached to the 
Warsaw headquarters. Functions include 
mostly imports. Passenger cars are com- 
pletely imported at the present time, and 
some portion of the trucks, tractors, and 
trailers (heavy types) are imported. Motor 
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cycles are all being produced domestically at 
the present time it was said. The procuring 
of spare parts for equipment is a problem in 
many cases. Domestic manufacturers are 
urged to make parts and in cases of new 
equipment imported, contracts provide for 
simultaneous delivery of parts. 

Tractors numbering 600 units have been 
purchased by MOTOZBYT from Austria, 
states the Polish press. The tractors, to be 
used for hauling, are 26 horsepower and are 
being altered by the Austrian firm “Steyr” 
to adapt them to road work. Delivery was 
scheduled to start in July at the rate of 150 
units per month. These tractors, together 
with the 400 units previously imported, make 
a total of 1,000 units which should be in 
operation for road hauling by late 1949 


Y ° 
Chemicals 
PRODUCTION BY CANADIAN CONCERN 
EXPECTED To BE INCREASED 


The current budget of the Polymer Cor- 
poration, Canadian Crown-owned company, 
provides $2,250,000 for capital expenditures, 
according to the firm's latest annual report 
excerpted in the foreign press. The prin- 
cipal item is $1,100,000 for ethane-cracking 
furnaces; these are expected to double the 
company’s production of ethylene and in- 
crease its output of styrene. Construction 
of the furnaces is said to be well advanced. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Production in the Canadian chemical in- 
dustry in the first half of 1949 was main- 
tained at approximately the same high rate 
as in 1948. From a volume standpoint, fer- 
tilizer output is not expanding and is tend- 
ing to stabilize at the 1948 level. 

The same trend is evident in compressed 
gases and to a lesser extent in paints and 
varnishes. 

Canada’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 6 months of 1949 were 
more than $4,700,000 greater in value than 
those in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Totals were $63,480,000 and $58,695,000, re- 
spectively, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION AND EXPORTS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


In the crop year ended June 30, 1949, the 
percentages of fertilizer distributed in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany under the annual 
program were 86.9 for nitrogenous, 93 for 
phosphatic, and 104.4 for potassic. 

West-German potash is being exported to 
a greater degree. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


In the first half of 1949, the Hungarian 
chemical industry operated at a rate 59.8 per- 
cent greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1948, according to statistics of the Na- 
tional Planning Bureau. Production in the 
first 6 months of 1949 was 6 percent more 
than planned output. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, EGYPT 


The Société Misr pour la Rayonne, S. A. E,, 
Egypt, plans to produce carbon disulfide and 
sulfuric acid in its own plants. It will import 
sulfur from Sicily. 


USE OF INSECTICIDES, HUNGARY 


It is hoped that spraying by plane with the 
new insecticide known as “Hungaria Mata- 
dor” (DDT) will eliminate many pests 
attacking crops. 

Swarms of locusts which appeared in 
Hungary in the summer were destroyed by 
the National Plant Protecting Service, states 
the Hungarian press 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


A party of the Geological Survey of India 
has located large deposits of limestone near 
Chandigarh, East Punjab. Some of the lime- 
stone is said to be suitable for making chem- 
ical lime and bleaching powder 


PURCHASE OF FERTILIZERS, IRELAND 


The Irish Sugar Co. obtained fertilizers 
for beet growers in Ireland during the war 
and the immediate postwar years when these 
materials were in short supply. More than 
£500,000 has been lent to farmers for the 
purchase of fertilizers 


CYANAMIDE FRODUCTION, ITALY 


The Societa Industriale San Marco, 
Porto Marghera, Italy, is attempting to pro- 
duce cyanamide from calcium carbide. No 
producer has been found in the Milan area. 


BASIC-SLaG PRODUCTION, LUXEMBOURG 


Production of basic slag in Luxembourg in 
the first 6 months of 1949 total 291,878 met- 
ric tons, a monthly average of 45,313 tons. 
The monthly average in the year 1948 was 
45,435 tons 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COOPERATIVE F'ERTILIZER 
WorkKS, NEw ZEALAND 


At least three new cooperative fertilizer 
works are planned to be established in New 
Zealand 

The Government will assist farmers by pro- 
viding Air-Force planes for aerial top-dress- 
ing in hill country 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK, SPAIN 


Spain’s imports of phosphate rock in- 
creased to 120,000 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1949, compared with 76,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948, reflect- 
ing the resumption of shipments from French 
Morocco. If this rate is maintained in 1949, 
production of superphosphate is expected to 
be the largest since the Spanish civil war 


FERTILIZER CONFERENCE HELD IN ZURICH, 
SWITZERLAND 


The Fifth International Fertilizer Confer- 
ence met in Zurich, Switzerland, in August 
1949. Thirteen countries were represented; 
an observer from the United States attended. 
The next meeting, on a large scale and to be 
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called the International Fertilizer and Agri- 
cultural Chemical Congress, is planned for 
1951. It probably will be held in the Neth- 
erlands. 


SWEDEN’S IMPORTS FROM BELGIUM 


Under the 1949 Swedish-Belgian trade 
agreement, Sweden's imports from Belgium 
will include Glauber’s salt, crude salt, 
phthalic acid, xanthates, and lead oxides, 
zinc white, lithopone, and other paint ma- 
terials. 


EXPANSION OF TURKEY’S SALT INDUSTRY 


Turkey’s salt industry is to be expanded 
and modernized. Laboratory equipment will 
be installed to study the physical properties 
of the brines at various stages of evaporation 
to determine whether potassium, magnesium, 
and other sodium salts can be recovered. 
The technical-assistance project will be 
financed by ECA. 


MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC DETERGENT, 
us. 


A synthetic detergent, known as Teepol, is 
perhaps the most widely known of the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the new petroleum- 
chemicals plant at Stanlow, United Kingdom. 
The product is available only to industrial 
users; it is understood that it will not be 
marketed direct to consumers. 


INCREASED USE OF FERTILIZER IN THE U. K. 


The increase in acreage under cultivation 
in the United Kingdom has been accom- 
panied by greater use of fertilizers. Approx- 
imately three times as much nitrogenous 
fertilizer, twice as much phosphatic, and one 
and one-half times as much potassic are 
being used as in the immediate prewar period. 


New NICOTINE FACTORY OPERATING IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A new nicotine factory at Skoplje, Yugo- 
slavia, began production in the spring of 
1949. When in full operation, its output 
will be sufficient both for domestic needs 
and to provide a surplus for export. The 
plant is said to be fully mechanized; it also 
makes citric acid. 


Y ° 

Construction 

(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 


Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


HAITIAN CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


The establishment by United States inter- 
ests of a Haitian corporation to engage in 
general construction activities has been an- 
nounced. It has likewise been ascertained 
that United States interests have been in 
consultation with Haitian officials with regard 
to highway construction. The Government 
has long been interested in the completion 
of a main north-south highway from Les 
Cayes on the southern peninsula to Cap 
Haitien in the north, and efforts evidently 
are being made to interest construction 
firms in such an enterprise. The completion 
of such a hard-surface highway should ma- 
terially increase Haiti's tourist appeal. 


LOAN APPROVED FOR COMPLETION OF WATER 
PROJECTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 

A 5,000,000-peso loan from the Rehabilita- 
tion Finance Corporation to the metropolitan 
(Manila) water district for completion of 
high-priority projects has been approved by 
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the National Economic Council, Republic of 
the Philippines, according to the Philippine 
press. 

The Council also has recommended a direct 
advance of 2,500,000 pesos to the Central 
Bank to increase the authorized capital of 
the National Development Co. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE, TURKEY 


Industrial-construction activity in Turkey 
is continuing, with the expansion of the 
Sivas cement plant and the construction of 
the new Halkapinar textile plant near Izmir. 
A contract recently was signed with a United 
Stats firm for the erection of a meat-packing 
plant at Erzurum, the foundation for which 
was laid in July, and for a new electric-light- 
bulb plant near Istanbul. Work is also pro- 
ceeding on the new cigarette factory at 
Maltepe, as well as on two pasteurization 
plants, one being constructed by a private 
firm and the other by the municipality. 

It will be 1 to 2 years before any of these 
plants are in operation, except for the meat- 
packing plant which is scheduled for com- 
pletion early in 1950. 


Electrical 
k.quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 
Merchandise Equipment Branch, OIT) 


AUSTRALIAN MARKET FOR HEAVY 
EQUIPMENT 


Pending orders for electrical generating 
and transmission equipment in Australia 
totaled 1,523,000 kw. as of June 1948, accord- 
ing to an Australian Government publica- 
tion. Plans have been approved for another 
3,095,000 kw. to be ordered by 1957, including 
some equipment for the Snowy River hydro- 
electric project. 

There has been no considerable increase in 
hydroelectric capacity since June 1947 when 
the installed capacity was 2,174,406 kw. The 
1947 figure, however, shows a substantial in- 
crease over the 1,355,219 kw. for 1937. 

It is believed that a large portion of the 
proposed equipment will be ordered and if 
so Australia should have ample generating 
and transmission equipment within 10 years. 
Most of the plant equipment will be for 
steam, however, and it is difficult to know 
whether power production will continue to 
be handicapped by a shortage of coal. 

Domestic manufacturers are not very in- 
terested in producing generators over 100 kw. 
although a few up to 20,000 kw. have been 
made with many of the parts being imported. 
Most of the larger generators are imported, 
predominantly from Great Britain. Trans- 
formers up to 15,000 kw.-a. are made domes- 
tically and the larger ones generally imported. 
Manufacturers have an aggregate capacity to 
produce power and distribution transformers 
up to about 650,000 kv.-a. annually but at 
present are only producing at a rate of less 
than 400,000 kv.-a.’ mainly because of a 
shortage of high silicon steel and insulators. 
Switch gear is manufactured up to 15,000 
volts and with rated rupturing capacities up 
to 250,000 kv.-a. Production is only about 
half of capacity in consequence of shortages 
of labor and materials. 

Before the war, the United States was a 
substantial supplier of electric-power equip- 
ment to Australia, although Great Britain 
was the principal source. Since the latter 
part of 1947, permits to order from dollar 
countries have been granted only in the 


cases where equipment was essential and 
substitutes could not be found. 

It is believed that the Australian market 
for heavy electric equipment will be very 
substantial during the next 10 years, the 
demand averaging about 400,000 kw. annu- 
ally. It is doubtful whether domestic manu- 
facturers will produce much of the larger 
equipment required. 


PRODUCTION OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS TO 
INCREASE, INDIA 


Production of incandescent lamps in India 
in 1948 totaled 9,130,000 units, compared 
with 7,620,000 in 1947. Current annual con- 
sumption is estimated at 14,000,000 lamps, 
and capacity is estimated at 14,300,000. A 
surplus for export is expected in 1950 when 
capacity will be increased to an estimated 
23,800,000 lamps. 


PLANS FOR ADDITIONAL POWER PRODUCTION, 
ITALY 


Hydroelectric-power plants in Italy will be 
capable of producing 7,753,000,000 kw.-hr. 
annually by 1952, the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce has stated. Work is now 
being done on large dams by 200 construc- 
tion units. The cost of construction will 
amount to some 700,000,000,000 lire, exclud- 
ing thermo-electric plants or the power line 
which will run through the country to 
Sicily. 

Plans have been made that in the 5 years 
following 1952 additional power averaging 
8,307,000,000 kw.-hr. annually will be pro- 
vided. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Development of hydroelectric-power 
sources and construction of hydroelectric- 
power stations is planned by the Japanese 
Government, states a leading Japanese eco- 
nomic journal. Plans were recently approved 
by SCAP covering development of power 
resources at 30 places with a maximum out- 
put up to 585,000 kw. and for starting pre- 
paratory works for three power stations with 
a top output of 599,000 kw. 

Completion of some of the projects is 
planned for 1951; others will be completed 
during the next 4 years. 


PROGRESS AT ‘TURBO-GENERATOR PLANT, 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


The 45,000-kw. steam turbo-generator 
plant being built in Chihuahua, Mexico, is 
expected to be ready for operation by the 
early part of next year. Work also will begin 
on a network of power-distribution lines in 
the agricultural region of Aldama, to be used 
along with the new plant. 

Exploratory drilling is being done in the 
area to find a suitable source of water for 
the plant. 


EXPANSION OF QUICK-FREEZING AND STOR- 
AGE FACILITIES, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


The quick-freezing and cold-storage facili- 
ties of the meat-packing plant in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, is being substantially expanded. It 
is reported that 600,000 pesos are being spent 
to expand the plant’s capacity to handle 300 
head of cattle per day. (1 peso=US$0.1156.) 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS AND REEXPORTS 


Power-generating equipment imported by 
the Republic of the Philippines during the 
last half of 1948 was valued at 3,406,000 
pesos, according to preliminary Philippine 
Government statistics. Included in these 
imports were boilers and parts valued at 
472,000 pesos; stationary and marine engines, 
1,772,000 pesos; parts of stationary and ma- 
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rine engines, 811,000 pesos; and all other 
engines and parts, 351,000 pesos. 

The United States was listed as the source 
of all imports except a portion of the sta- 
tionary and marine engines. The United 
Kingdom furnished such equipment valued 
at 331,000 pesos. 

Reexports of stationary and marine en- 
gines and parts during the same period were 
valued at 175,000 pesos. It is reported that 
they consisted largely of surplus materials 
left on the Islands after the war. 

Electrical machinery and parts reexported 
from the Philippine Islands during the last 
half of 1948 had a valuation of 77,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary Philippine Govern- 
ment statistics. Of this, 76,000 pesos’ worth 
went to the Netherlands Indies and 1,000 
pesos to the United States. Reexports of tele- 
graph apparatus and parts were valued at 
141,000 pesos during the same period, with 
quantities valued at 83,000 pesos going to 
the United States and 58,000 pesos to Canada. 


TYPEs OF MOTORS IN DEMAND, 
SWITZERLAND 


Electric motors in greatest demand in 
Switzerland are those of fractional horse- 
power, and imports have come principally 
from the United States, England, Italy, and 
recently from Western Germany. The types 
mostly desired are squirrel-cage armature 
motors of one-phase, 50 cycles, 220 volts, one- 
tenth to one-half horsepower. 


TURKEY TO MANUFACTURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS 


Construction of the first plant in Turkey 
for the production of incandescent lamps 
began in July 1949, near Istanbul, states the 
Turkish press. Production is scheduled to 
start in October 1950. The plan is designed 
to produce 3,000,000 lamps annually. The 
firm is jointly owned by a United States cor- 
poration (60 percent), a Turkish Bank (25 
percent) and a Turkish industrialist (15 per- 
cent). Authorized capital is reported to be 
T£3,000,000. Modern semiautomatic machin- 
ery will be furnished by the United States 
firm. The factory was designed by Turkish 
architects in collaboration with United States 
architects. Operation of the plant will be 
supervised by an engineer from the United 
States firm, assisted by three Turkish na- 
tionals. As expected production of incan- 
descent lamps will exceed domestic needs, 
markets will be sought in neighboring Near 
Eastern countries. 


SpACE-HEATER SALES DECLINE, U. K. 


Approximately 336,000 electric space heat- 
ers were sold in the United Kingdom in 1948, 
compared with 2,250,000 in 1946. Decreased 
sales in 1948 were the result of restrictions 
on the use of electricity. An estimated 60 
percent of British homes are equipped with 
electric space heaters. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


VENEZUELAN CACAO 


Cacao exports from Venezuela in the pe- 
riod January—June 1949, amounted to 8,353 
metric tons, valued at 15,397,000 bolivares, 
compared with 13,870 tons, valued at 39,- 
452,000 bolivares in the same period of 1948. 

The decline in prices for Venezuelan cacao 
in foreign markets has been the chief reason 
for the reduction in exports this year. As 
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the prices steadily dropped in the early 
months of 1949, the National Association of 
Cacao Growers, representing the more im- 
portant planters, pressed the Government to 
grant some further aid in addition to the 
export subsidy already in force. Finally on 
June 14 the Government, acting through its 
Agricultural Bank, announced that it was 
prepared to purchase Venezuelan cacao at 
the following prices: 

Bolivares per 

50 kilograms 


net 
Current unfermented beans 90 
Second grade fermented 100-105 
First class fermented 125 


These prices are paid at the Bank’s ware- 
houses in Caracas, La Guaira, Maracaibo, 
Puerto Cabello, and Carupano; purchases 
made in Cacagua and Higuerote are at the 
above prices minus freight to La Guaira; 
those made in Rio Caribe, Irapa, Guiria, 
and Tucupita are charged freight to Caru- 
pano. 

During the first 6 months of 1949 about 
67 percent of total cacao exports went to the 
United States, compared with 73 percent 
during the first 11 months of 1948 and 76 
percent during 1947. During the same 
6-month period, 20 percent of total exports 
went to Europe, compared with 15 percent in 
1948 and 10 percent in 1947. Thus it ap- 
pears that Venezuelan cacao exports are 
gradually returning to their prewar pattern 
when Europe took more than the United 
States. In the period 1935-39, for example 
only 31 percent of total exports went to the 
United States whereas 49 percent went t 
European nations. 


Fish and Products 


LITTLE PROGRESS MADE IN VENEZUELAN 
INDUSTRY 


Although great publicity was given early 
in the year to the conclusion of several con- 
tracts of industrial protection, giving free 
entry for machinery, equipment, and mate- 
rials to be used in the construction of fish- 
canning plants in Ecuador, little progress 
toward the realization of such projects has 
been noted. One refrigeration plant is 
actually under construction, by an Ecuador- 
an firm, in the Galapagos Islands, and is 
expected to be completed at the end of the 
year. On three other proposed plants for 
canning tuna and other fish from Ecuadoran 
waters, no construction has been initiated 
Several United States fishing firms based in 
the United States or in Costa Rica are now 
operating in Ecuadoran coastal and Galapa- 
gos waters, fishing for tuna, albacore, and 
shipjack (bonito) 

No fish is exported from Ecuador, the only 
products exported are small quantities of 
shark livers and shark fins 


SPANISH PACKING INDUSTRY Has ANOTHER 
Bap YEAR 


Extreme depression in the fish and fish- 
packing industry has been reported at Vig¢ 
and Bilbao, Spain. Although the figures of 
the Boletin de Estadistica sfow a catch for 
the first 5 months of the year not appreciably 
lower than in the same months last year, it 
is stated that the species caught were 
predominately suitable only for local con- 
sumption and that the valuable sardines 
high-grade bonito, and similar species did 
not appear. The year 1948 also was bad and 
the effect of two successive failures of the 
sardine run on Vigo, where fishing is the 
most important industry, has been serious. 

Fish packers are said to be operating at less 
than 10 percent of capacity, and, in spite of 
this low rate, are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate tin plate. At Bilbao, however, 
despite unsatisfactory conditions this year 


and last, the catch appears to be greater than 
in prewar years. Information from both 
areas states that the fishing fleet seems to 
have overexpanded, especially considering the 
ever-growing competition with other Euro- 
pean countries which kept away from the 
fishing grounds during the war. 


Fruits and Nuts 


BELGIAN FRUIT CROP 


Up to the beginning of August, the outlook 
for the 1949 Belgian fruit crop was excellent, 
To protect the domestic trade, importation of 
pears and apples has not been authorized 
since July 15, and importation of plums, 
peaches, and cherries except from the Nether- 
lands, has been suspended sinc? July 20, 
by Ministry of Agriculture decision 

For grapefruit, canned fruit, and prunes, 
the United States remains practically the 
only source of Belgian imports. Grapefruit 
imports in the first 6 months of 1949 
totaled 4,989 metric tons, of which the 
United States supplied 4,906 tons. Imports 
of canned fruit and prunes in the same 
period amounted to 3,856 and 2,651 tons, 
respectively, with the United States sup- 
plying 3,855 tons of the canned fruit and 
2,581 tons of the prunes 

The United States share in Belgian im- 
ports of apples and raisins declined in June 
to the advantage of New Zealand and Ar- 
rentina for apples and of Turkey for raisins 
Imports of apples in June amounted to 1,074 
metric tons, none of which came from the 
United States. Imports of raisins amounted 
to 554 tons, of which the United States 
supplied only 73 tons 

SCA delivered commodity determination 
No. 3004 to Belgium and Luxembourg on 
June 30, 1949, in the amount of $2,000,000 for 
delivery prior to December 31, 1949. This 
commodity determination is for fresh, frozen, 
or canned fruit and miscellaneous fruit 
products from the United States and posses- 
sions, and supersedes one previously issued 
June 3, 1949, for $500,000 under commodity 
code number 131. No contract dated earlier 
than June 3, 1949, is to be eligible for reim- 
bursement under this determination, which 
is based on approximately 8,000 metric tons 
but is not limited to this quantity 


VWeats and Products 


INCREASED MEAT SUPPLY, BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


As a result of heavily increased meat im- 
ports into the Bizone in recent months, Ger- 
man farmers, who were withholding their 
swine and cattle from the market in the 
hope of forcing an end to price control or, at 
least, an increase in the controlled price, 
have begun to increase deliveries at prices 
that in many cases are lower than those that 
were previously obtained. The increase in 
deliveries in August, which reached 50 per- 
cent in some cities, is expected to grow still 
more in September and early October, and it 
is anticipated that the question of storing 
the Bizonal meat supply may cause some diffi- 
culties 


Spices and Related Products 


PEPPER STOCKS AND PRICES, INDIA 


Indian pepper stocks were estimated at 
from 3,000 to 3,500 long tons as of August 
12, 1949. Holders were reported to be un- 
willing to release stocks inasmuch as they 
were anticipating higher prices as a result 
of demand from the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 
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The price of pepper has surpassed even 
the wildest hopes of the producers, It went 
up to over 3,000 rupees per candy of 700 
pounds at Calicut on August 6, 1949. Because 
of continued demand from the United States 
and the United Kingdom, Bombay dealers 
were reported to be exerting heavy pressure 
to raise prices. It is believed that there were 
no transactions at that price level. 

Stocks of the small dealers are exhausted. 
Those who hold stocks are believed to be 
large producers not in urgent need of cash, 
who can afford to hold for better prices. 

The Cochin market price for the week 
ended July 30, 1949, was 505 rupees per hun- 
dredweight of 112 pounds. 

Prospects are that the 1949-50 pepper crop 
will be slightly below the current year’s crop 
of from 18,000 to 20,000 long tons. 


General Products 


BEER CONTAINERS, BRAZIL 


Approximately 90 percent of the bottles 
used in Brazil for light beer have a liquid 
content of 0.666 cc., according to trade 
sources. The remainder of the bottled light 
beer is distributed in bottles with a liquid 
content of 0.208 cc. About 60 percent of the 
dark beer is sold in bottles of 0.666 cc., the 
remainder in bottles of 0.333 cc. 

Tap beer is distributed in barrels of 15, 20, 
25, 30, 50, and 100 liters. The 50-liter barrel, 
however, is the most commonly used. No 
metal containers are used for local beer dis- 
tribution. 


BRAZILIANS EXPRESS INTEREST IN SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Importers and dealers in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, are reported to have expressed inter- 
est in instruments for the detection of radio- 
active mineral deposits. Plans have already 
been formulated for the establishment of a 
National Research Council to supervise Bra- 
zilian research in nuclear science 


BUILDING MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT, 
CANADA 


Canadian production statistics of certain 
clay building materials recorded increases 
during the first 5 months of 1949, compared 
with the first 5 months of 1948. Building 
brick increased 9 percent in quantity, from 
a total of 103,645,000 units to 112,935,000 
units; structural tile was up 16 percent from 
54,020 tons to 62,840 tons; drain tile up 51 
percent, from 3,807,000 units to 5,777,000 
units; sewer pipe up 5 percent in value, from 
798,200 to $837,804; and fire clay blocks and 
shapes up 4 percent, from $119,260 to $124,102. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Despite the short supply and poor quality 
of coal, and reduced electric power alloca- 
tions, French production of cement amounted 
to 570,000 metric tons in March and April 
and attained a record of 600,000 metric tons 
in May 1949. Production for the comparable 
months of 1948, was 425,000, 460,000, and 
456,000 tons, respectively. 


IMPORTED LABORATORY EQUIPMENT HELPS 
FRENCH DIAGNOSE CANCER QUICKLY 


Autotechnicons, valued at $2,000 each, are 
now in operation in France at the Lille In- 
stitute of Cancer, the University of Paris 
medical school, and the Anti-Cancer Center 
of Nantes. These machines, imported into 
France with Marshall Plan aid to process 
tissues for pathology tests, accomplish auto- 
matically in 2 days what formerly required 
8 days of hand processing. 
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FIRST PLASTICS FACTORY ESTABLISHED IN 
IRAQ 


Iraq is attempting to establish an industry 
to produce plastics structural parts, includ- 
ing ornamental tiles for interior decorating, 
tableware, lenses, costume jewelry, buttons 
and buckles, and a variety of novelties, states 
the foreign press. The machinery and most 
of the supplies are coming from the United 
States, and quantities of raw materials will 
be purchased from the United States on a 
continuing basis. 

The Iraqi Government is backing the in- 
dustry by exempting imports of all machinery 
and spare parts, as well as raw materials, 
from customs duties. The profits from the 
operation will be exempt from income taxes 
for a minimum of 3 years. 

Large-scale exports are not anticipated, 
although some trade with neighboring coun- 
tries may develop; imports of plastics prod- 
ucts of a competitive nature probably will be 
curtailed. It is expected that quantities of 
ornaments and Moslem rosaries will be sold 
to pilgrims who visit the shrines in Iraq and 
neighboring countries each year, and will 
constitute sizable “invisible exports,” inas- 
much as their chief use is for gifts to loved 
ones unable to make the pilgrimage. 


IRELAND'S PAPER-BAG INDUSTRY 


Two firms in Ireland manufacture paper 
sacks; one produces exclusively for the 
cement industry and the other makes bags 
for seeds, fertilizers, plaster, hydrated lime, 
and certain food products. A representative 
of the latter concern stated that the paper- 
bag industry is in its infancy in Ireland and 
has to overcome prejudice, particularly 
among the potential rural users. Some mer- 
chants are of the opinion that paper sacks 
may gradually replace textile bags for many 
products used by the food industries, such 
as bulk packaging of custard powders and 
cereals. 


IMPORTS OF PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


For the first 5 months of 1949 imports of 
medical and surgical equipment into the 
Netherlands amounted to 47 metric tons 
valued at 872,000 guilders. Of this, 4 metric 
tons valued at 122,000 guilders were from 
the United States. 

During 1948, imports of these commodities 
totaled 48 metric tons valued at 1,931,000 
guilders, of which 10 metric tons valued at 
490,000 guilders originated in the United 
States. 


NEw CEMENT PLANT PRODUCING, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


On May 1, 1949, the new plant of the Cebu 
Portland Cement Company on Cebu Island 
in the Philippines started production, dou- 
bling the firm’s capacity from 2,000 barrels 
to a new maximum of 4,000 barrels per day. 

The firm’s old plant is being overhauled, 
but the work is being done so that it does 
not involve a complete shut-down. This 
repair work is about 60 percent finished and 
the entire overhaul is scheduled for comple- 
tion by March 1950. 

In the first 6 months of 1949, the plant 
produced 555,873 barrels of cement, a 65 per- 
cent increase over the 337,763 barrels pro- 
duced in the same period last year. 


U. K. WILL REcEVE More STAG HorRNS FOR 
USE IN CUTLERY 


The United Kingdom will receive an addi- 
tional 50 tons of stag horns from India in 
1949, according to the foreign trade press. 
Negotiations to increase supplies have been 


going on for some time and it is understood 
there has recently been some improvement 
in allocations to Sheffield. For some time 
Sheffield cutlery firms have been handicapped 
in their export drive for dollars because India 
has been grinding down stag horns for use 
as fertilizer. 

It is reported that horn will be exported 
from India at an average price of £60 per ton. 
Prices previously paid have ranged up to £200 
per ton. 

Cutlery, with handles of stag horn, lost 
some of its popularity in the United Kingdom 
many years ago; however, the demand re- 
mains stable in the United States and Can- 
ada, since the horn is unaffected by the North 
American climate. 


CEMENT PRODUCTON INCREASED, SOUTH 
KOREA 


A total of 11,900 metric tons of cement 
was produced in South Korea in the first 6 
months of 1949. This amount was 72 percent 
more than the 6,892 tons produced in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Total production in 1948 was 17,350 tons. 


VENEZUELAN MARKET FOR U. S. ASBESTOS- 
CEMENT CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


The United States is leading the field as 
supplier of Venezuela’s imports of asbestos 
flat and corrugated transite; however, sub- 
stantial amounts have been imported from 
Europe. In 1947 and 1948, United States 
exports of this material to Venezuela 
amounted to $550,129 and $656,158 respec- 
tively. Although European asbestos building 
products are reported to be of inferior qual- 
ity, they are expected to be bought in greater 
quantities, because of the price differential. 

A Venezuelan asbestos-cement plant with 
an annual capacity of from 24,000 to 26,000 
metric tons and capable of producing transite 
roofing and siding material was scheduled 
for completion this month. The plant may 
further reduce Venezuela’s imports of this 
material from the United States. 


Iron and Steel 


Prepared in Iron and Steel Division 
Office of Domestic Commerce 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Iron and steel production in Bizonal Ger- 
many reached new postwar peaks during the 
month of May 1949, and daily production 
during June continued at the increased level. 
The production of raw steel during June 
totaled 750,000 tons, according to prelimi- 
nary figures, compared with 771,000 tons 
during May. The goal of 6,000,000 tons of 
raw steel set for the first Marshall Plan year 
expiring at the end of June has thus been 
exceeded by an actual production of 7,650,000 
tons. The present monthly production cor- 
responds to an annual production of more 
than 9,000,000 tons. Available supplies of 
raw materials are not expected to retard pro- 
duction. Market developments, however, 
have been less favorable during recent 
months, especially in the category of forg- 
ings and castings. Shortages of capital and 
credit restrictions have reacted in varying 
degrees, depending on the different relations 
of the individual products to consumption 
or investments. 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS GAIN IN JULY 


Although still only fractionally as large 
as in periods of greater foreign exchange 
availability, Argentine imports of iron and 
steel rose substantially in July as compared 
with June 1949. The trade in pig iron in- 
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creased from 400 to 6,253 tons, and that in 
steel mill materials from 14,270 to 15,337 
tons. The pig iron received during July 
came from France (3,413 tons), Brazil (2,290 
tons), and Holland (550 tons). The United 
States, however, was the chief source of the 
steel mill products imported during the 
month, 6,917 tons compared with 3,138 tons 
in June with Belgium the second supplier, 
5,385 tons against 2,£92 tons in the preceding 
month. 

The 1949 Argentine import trade over the 
first 6 months of the year and in July is 
summarized in the accompanying table: 


Argentine Imports of Pig Iron and Steel Mill 
Products,’ January-June and July 1949 
{Metric tons] 


Steel mill 


ig iro 
Pig iron products 


Country of origin 


January- , | January 
June July June July 
United States 6 ? 35, 532 6. 917 
United Kingdom ce 19, 617 1, 367 
Belgium 15, 802 38,760 | 5,385 
Italy 6, 526 | =o 
Brazil 6,700 | 2, 290 871 25 
France 7,934 | 3,413 9, 916 548 
Holland 400 550 783 1, 095 
Others__- 6, 250 10, 990 
Total 43,618 6, 253 138, 5385 | 15, 337 


1 Steel mill products include bars and bar mill shapes, 
unfabricated plates, hot rolled strip, black sheets, gal- 
vanized sheets, tinplate, pipe and tubes, boiler tubes, 
heavy and light rails, rail accessories, wire rods, drawn 
wire, wire rope and strand, nails and staples, barbed- 
wire, wheels and axles, and fencing and screening. 


OUTPUT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


During June 1949 the three steel com- 
panies which comprise the South African 
iron and steel industry produced 62,618 net 
tons of pig iron, 1,372 tons of ferroalloys, and 
57,855 tons of open hearth steel ingots, or 
slightly less pig iron and steel ingots than 
were made in May. Production during the 
first 6 months of 1949—384,340 tons of pig 
iron, 7,113 tons of ferroalloys, and 344,562 
tons of steel ingots—substantially increased 
over that of the comparable period of 1948, 
which was 337,842 tons of pig iron, 6,339 tons 
of ferroalloys, and 318,183 tons of steel in- 
gots. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


The United Kingdom was the only reported 
ouyer of Argentine hides in July, purchasing 
140,000 frigorifico-type hides, and 95,000 
municipals-type. It is estimated that the 
usual unreported small sales will increase 
the total to 250,000 hides. Stocks on hand 
at the end of July were approximately 1,500,- 
000 and prices remained unchanged. 

Exports for June of all cattlehides totaled 
552,254 units compared with 317,408 for the 
corresponding month of 1948. Shipmgnts 
amounted to 523,769 wet and 28,485 dry hides, 
of which 129,484 were sold to the United 
Kingdom, 117,478 to C~echoslovakia, 97.974 
to Yugoslavia, 67,853 to Germany, and 46,675 
to Holland. Italy, Sweden, Greece, Norway, 
and Hungary took smaller quantities. 
Cattle hide exports during the first half of 
1949 exceeded shipments in the first 6 months 
of 1948. 

June exports of sheepskins (other than 
pickled) and horsehides (wet and dry) to- 
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taled 1,356 bales (880 pounds) and 20,080 
hides compared with 4,487 bales and 21,234 
hides during the same month of 1948. 


SLAUGHTERINGS AND EXPORTS, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Slaughterings of sheep and lambs in New 
South Wales, Australia, totaled 422,571 in 
April 1949 and 478,185 in May, compared with 
a monthly average of 500,000 for the first 3 
months of 1949. At the present rate, slaugh- 
terings for the calendar year will equal the 
1948 total of 5,959,462. For Australia as a 
whole, slaughterings of sheep and lambs are 
well ahead of the 1948 average, and, if the 
present rate continues, this year’s kill will 
exceed the preceding year’s figure by about 
2,000,000 head. 

There were 62,347 cattle slaughtered in New 
South Wales in April 1949 and 68,411 in May, 
the average for the first 3 months of the year 
being 61,000. In the entire Commonwealth, 
228,906 cattle were slaughtered in May 1949, 
the highest monthly total for the year 
through May. Slaughter for the first 5 
months of 1949 totaled 923,750 head. Calf 
slaughter in May totaled 74,314 head and for 
1949, through May, 338,364. The latter figure 
was well below the corresponding 5-month 
total of 1948. It is reported that unless the 
rate of kill increases appreciably calf leather 
will be in shorter supply than it was in 1948. 

Exports of sheep and lamb skins from New 
South Wales in May were 283,019 and those 
for cattle hides, 2,000; for the first 5 months 
of 1949 the exports of sheep and lamb skins 
were 1,900,025 and exports of cattle hides 
were 36,594. No yearling or calf skins were 
exported. 

The Australian Government has ordered 
that all licenses for the export of sheepskins 
to countries other than the United States 
must be approved by the Exchange Control 
Department of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. It is hcped by this measure to 
prevent the loss of dollars through third- 
country purchases of sheepskins for reexport 
to the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


Trends in the Canadian shoe and leather 
industry during the second quarter of 1949 
continued mixed. In general, hide and skin 
and finished-leather quotations weakened, 
but supplies were limited. Shoe production 
appeared to be reviving from a prolonged 
slack period; prices were firm at the quarter's 
beginning but somewhat weaker by June. 
Inventories are a problem at all levels; some 
tanners are reported to be holding their 
stocks to not more than a 30-day supply (as 
compared with the normal 60- to 90-day 
supply) whereas shoe retailers are reported 
to be very cautious inventory-wise and to be 
meking every effort to sell old stocks. The 
outlook of tanners and shoe retailers may be 
characterized as cautiously optimistic, many 
professing to see business continuing good 
for the next 6 months. 

The production of leather footwear in 
Canada during the first 5 months of 1949 
exceeded production during the comparable 
months of 1948 by 12 percent. Production of 
leather footwear soled with materials other 
than leather, continued to increase percent- 
age-wise with slightly more than 36 percent 
of total footwear production in April and 
May falling into this category. During each 
month of the current year, production ex- 
ceeded the output of the comparable month 
in 1948. 

ettings of hides and skins during May 
(the latest month available), with the excep- 
tion of horse fronts and butts, showed in- 
creases over the preceding month. As com- 
pared with May 1948 there were increases in 


wettings of cattle hides and sheep and lamb 
skins. Total wettings for the first 5 months 
of 1949 were lower than during the compara- 
ble 5 months of 1948 in all categories except 
sheep and lamb skins. 

Stocks of raw cattle hides at the end of May 
were down 5 percent from April and 6 percent 
from May 31, 1948. Calfskin and kipskin 
stocks were 16 percent higher than a month 
earlier but 6 percent lower than the last 
year’s figure. Stocks of goat and kid skins, 
sheep and lamb skins, and horsehides were 
generally lower on monthly and annual com. 
parisons. 

Exports of hides and skins during the first 
4 months of the current year were up 48 
percent over the comparable period in 1948, 
Increased exports of calf skins and cattle 
hides were the big factor, with shipments to 
the United States being considerably greater 
this year than last. There were also marked 
increases in exports of calf skins and cattle 
hides to the United Kingdom, Greece, Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Netherlands, largely 
as the result of ECA assistance. Imports of 
hides and skins into Canada during the first 
4 months of the current year increased 58 
percent over the same period in 1948, the chief 
factor being the tenfold increase in imports 
of cattle hides from the United States. This 
was partly due to the fact that Argentina 
supplied no hides and skins to Canada during 
the period under consideration, whereas last 
year Argentina supplied hides double the 
value of those imported from the United 
States 


ExPorTsS, URUGUAY 


Exports of tanned and semitanned cattle 
hides from Uruguay for the first 5 months of 
1949 totaled 33,496 pieces compared with 
52,362 in the same period of 1948. Of the 
1949 exports, 16.238 hides were shipped to 
the United Kingdom, 8,262 to Argentina, 
1,218 to Ireland, 1,081 to South Africa, 2,908 
to Switzerland, 1,274 to Venezuela, and small 
quantities to other countries, Tanned sheep- 
skin exports for the 5 months of the current 
year totaled 55,913 skins, of which Venezuela 
received practically the entire shipment, 
55,719 skins. Shipments for January—May 
1948 were 45,222 skins 


Lumber and 
Products 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTION, CHILE 


In 1948, Chile manufactured 284,200 cubic 
feet of plywood, compared with 365,500 cubic 
feet in 1947. Production in 1947 was ap- 
proximately at capacity, and the outlook for 
full operations in 1949 is reported to be 
promising. 

In the 5-month period, January to May 
1949, Chile exported 85,825 cubic feet of ply- 
wood, principally 3-ply stock in standard-size 
panels, bonded with casein glue. Argentina, 
traditionally the largest buyer of Chilean 
plywood, purchased 60,050 cubic feet; whereas 
shipments to the United Kingdom, normally 
not a market for Chilean plywood, amounted 
to 24,133 cubic feet. The remainder of 
Chilean plywood exports went to Bolivia and 
Peru. 

Chile has not imported plywood since 1945, 
and since August 1947, such importation has 
been prohibited. 





Imports of furs into Iceland from the 
United Kingdom in the first half of 1949 
totaled 64 kilograms valued at 17,202 Ice- 
landic crowns. (1 United States dollar 
6.505 crowns.) 
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Machinery, 
Aericultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


MECHANIZATION PROGRAM, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Government of the Dominican Re- 
public, under its mechanization program, ex- 
pects to own 4,116 farm machines, according 
to an official of the Government. It is esti- 
mated that when the program is in full 
operation approximately 75,000 farmers will 
benefit from the use of State-owned equip- 
ment. 

The equipment break-down includes 142 
tractors, 1,630 disc plows, 789 harrows, 832 
planters, 159 horse-drawn plows, and 573 
horse-drawn planters. A total of 22 tractors 
are already in cperation at four centers 
established so far. 


Ecypt WILL Import U. S. TRACTORS 


The import of 800 tractors into Egypt from 
the United States during 1949 has been in- 
dicated by the Egyptian Import authorities. 
At the present time import licenses are being 
issued only for tractors over 40 horsepower 
from the United States as the smaller s‘zes 
are being obtained from the United King- 
dom. However, the estimated 800 tractors 
from the United States apparently inc ude 
some tractors under 40 horsepower, which 
may have been licensed before the new regu- 
lation went into effect. 

The Sudan Ministry of Agriculture is re- 
ported to have placed an order with the 
Somerset factory in England for a number of 
plows that can be drawn by camels. 


Farm MACHINERY SHOWN AT FRENCH Fair 


Farm machinery, including tractors and 
automobiles, was included in exhibits at the 
twenty-eighth Annual International Fair of 
Bordeaux in France, which opened June 19 
and closed July 4. Farm tractors were re- 
ported to be especially well represented. 


POLAND PLANS INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Tractors to a total of 2,000 will be pro- 
duced in Poland during 1949 under the Six- 
Year Plan, according to the Polish press. 
In the second year, 2,500 tractors will be 
produced, 5,090 in the third year, 7,000 in 
the fourth year, 9,000 in the fifth year, and 
11,000 in the sixth year. 

The production of motor cars will also be 
increased under the plan. It is stated that 
15,000 motor trucks and 10,090 motor cars 
will be produced in 1955. 


PRODUCTION OF TRACTORS BEING 
ENCOURAGED, INDIA 


The production of tractors is being encour- 
aged by the Government of India, according 
to the Indian press. Three enterprises have 
been reported as planning to go into 
production. 

A Canadian manufacturing company in 
conjunction with United States industrialists 
is considering investing $300,0C0 in a plan 
to produce tractors. It is expected that a 
factory will be located at Bombay, Calcutta, 
or Lucknow. The plant is expected to go 
into production in 1950 and to turn out 2,000 
Diesel tractors during the first 3 years. 

The Government has under consideration 
a proposal to grant a loan of 2,500,000 rupees 
to the Orissa Government to start a factory 
for production of agricultural tractors. A 
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“ECA and Small Business’”’ 


Booklet Now Available 


The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration issued on September 
12 a new booklet designed to assist 
American small businessmen who 
plan to enter the export market 
under the Marshall Plan. 

Entitled “The ECA and Small 
Business,” the booklet explains the 
various methods of organizing for 
oversea trade, listing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each 
method. 

It answers many of the ques- 
tions the newcomer to export would 
ask, enabling him to avoid lost 
motion and unnecessary expense. 
Explaining the necessity for an 
oversea market analysis, it directs 
the small businessman to sources 
of helpful information and guid- 
ance. 

Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained at the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, 800 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 











British firm plans to incorporate and do the 
actual production work. Total outlay, ac- 
cording to estimates, would be 20,000,000 ru- 
pees and production is expected to be 7,500 
tractors per year. The tractor, a new design 
using kerosene, would sell for between 7,500 
and 9,090 rupees or about one-half that of 
imported tractors. 

The Government also has under considera- 
tion a plan to permit assembly and produc- 
tion of tractors by Tata Sons, Limited, in 
Bombay. The company may not be able to 
go into production for several years because 
of pressing manufacturing schedules of other 
equipment. 


NUMBER OF POLISH FARM MACHINES 
INCREASED 


Farm machines available for use in har- 
vesting this year on state-owned farms in 
Poland have increased, according to the 
Polish press. Mechanics to maintain equip- 
ment such as tractors and combines will be 
supplied by the Technical Agricultural 
Service. 


IMPORTS AND REEXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- 
tors, valued at 1,001,000 pesos was imported 
by the Philippine Islands during the last 
half of 1948. This includes plows, cultiva- 
tors, harrows, and parts valued at 541,C00 
pesos; rice hullers and cleaners valued at 
91,000 pesos, rice threshers valued at 140,000 
pesos, and all others valued at 229,000 pesos. 
All imports were reported as coming from 
the United States. 

Tractors imported during the same period 
were valued at 1,212,000 pesos with all com- 
ing from the United States. Included were 
wheel-type tractors valued at 335,000 pesos, 
crawler-type at 289,000 pesos, and tractor 
parts at 588,000 pesos. 

Reexports of tractors and parts during the 
last half of 1948, reported to be largely sur- 


plus property left on the islands after the 
war, were valued at 2,002,000 pesos. Of this 
quantity wheel-type tractors valued at 119,- 
000 pesos were reexported to the United 
States. Crawler-type tractors valued at 
951,000 pesos, were reexported to the United 
States; at 413,000 pesos, to Australia; at 
100,000 pesos, to Portuguese Africa; at 99,000 
pesos, to French East Indies; and at 54,000 
pesos, to Malaya. Tractor parts valued at 
265,000 pesos were reexported to the Dutch 
East Indies and at 1,000 pesos to the United 
States. 


Imports, U. K. 


Agricultural machines imported into the 
United Kingdom for the 6 months ending 
March 31, 1949, were as follows: Tractors, 
571; plows, 427; drills, 650; mowers, 645; 
binders, 980; combines, 531; and pick-up 
balers, 994. Tractors included 202 track- 
type, and 371 wheel-type, all imported from 
the United States. Other United States im- 
ports were 250 combines, 964 pick-up balers, 
and 13 plows. Canada furnished 300 plows, 
528 drills, and 980 binders. Shipments re- 
ceived from Ireland were 60 plows, 103 drills, 
and 195 mowers. France furnished 450 
mowers, whereas other equipment in smaller 


quantities came from Belgium, Sweden, and 
Germany. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


BRITISH WEstT AFRICA INSTALLS MILL 


A mill for extracting palm oil is being in- 
Stalled by the Department of Commerce and 
Industry in Sierra Leone, British West Africa. 
It is planned to have some 25 mills func- 
tioning within 5 years along with anticipated 
expansion of the oil-palm plantations. 


CANADA’s IMPORTS OF ROAD ROLLERS 


Canada’s imports of road rollers in 1948 
totaled 152 from the United States, valued 
at $427,018, and 3.1 from the United King- 
dom, valued at $106,056. Imports in the first 
4 months of 1949 declined, amounting to only 
22 from the United States, vaued at $51,112, 
and 5 from the United Kingdom, valued at 
$19,140. The decline was due to the needs 
of this item being met during 1948. 

Road rollers are classified under Canadian 
Tariff item 422 and may be imported only 
under permits issued by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. No changes affecting 
the importation of road rollers have been 
made, the policy and criteria applicable last 
year still being in effect. 


IMPORTS INTO NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Imports of construction and road-building 
machinery into Newfoundland, Canada, from 
the United States probably will be only 50 
percent of the quantity received during 1948, 
as a result of the union of Newfoundland 
with Canada on April 1, 1949. The importa- 
tion of this equipment is at present being 
controlled by the Canadian Emergency Ex- 
change Conservation Act. The United States 
exported to Newfoundland $407,344 worth of 
this type of machinery during 1948. 


IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Machinery and apparatus valued at 9,332,- 
072 pesos were imported into the Dominican 
Republic during 1948. This quantity con- 
sisted of 14.3 percent of the total trade for 
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the year. During 1947 a quantity valued at 
5,618,589 pesos and consisting of 10.5 percent 
of the total was imported. 


IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Machinery valued at $7,028,000 was im- 
ported into Ceylon during 1948. If this quan- 
tity $1,907,753 worth came from the United 
States, the second largest source of supply, 
whereas the United Kingdom ranked first. 


HUNGARIAN MINING INDUSTRY WILL BE 
MECHANIZED 


The coal mining industry in Hungary will 
be completely mechanized by the end of the 
Five-Year Plan, according to an address by an 
Official in the Ministry for Industry in Hun- 
gary. 

Included in new equipment will be 2,000 
pneumatic picks for the industry. Loading 
and hauling equipment will also be pur- 
chased. 


FRANCE EXporTs TO U. S. 


Machinery for processing leather valued at 
$2,993 was exported from the Marseille Con- 
sular District in France to the United States 
during June of this year. No shipments are 
recorded for May. 


MACHINERY FOR IRELAND’S PEAT 
PRODUCTION 


Machinery for Ireland’s increased peat pro- 
duction will be supplied as far as possible 
from domestic production. Sources of addi- 
tional machinery requirements are the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Belgium, the United 
States, and Holland. Ireland’s peat-produc- 
tion plan is to be expedited so as to attain 
its objective of 1,000,000 tons annually in 5 
years instead of 10 as at first planned. Pro- 
duction in 1948 totaled 200,000 tons; output 
in 1949 is projected at 400,000 tons. The 
combined program is aimed at a production 
of 2,000,000 tons of machine-made peat in 
about 7 years. 


NEw CALEDONIA MECHANIZING MINING 
INDUSTRY 


The mining industry in New Caledonia 
showed a trend toward mechanization dur- 
ing 1948 to offset the shortage of labor. One 
company, La Société Le Nickel, was able to 
produce approximately the same amount of 
ore during the year with 404 men as it was 
able to produce during 1947 with 882 men. 


IMPORTS AND REEXPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Construction and conveying machinery 
valued at 747,000 pesos were imported by the 
Philippine Islands in the last half of 1948, 
according to preliminary figures from Philip- 
pine Government sources. Included in the 
imports were concrete mixers and parts 
valued at 98,000 pesos, hoisting machines 
valued at 382,000 pesos, and road-making 
machinery valued at 267 pesos. All the 
quantities were indicated as coming from the 
United States. 

Reexports during the same period were 
hoisting machines valued at 2,755,000 pesos 
and road-making machinery valued at 483,000 
pesos. It is reported that the predomifiant 
portion of this machinery was surplus equip- 
ment left on the Islands after the war. 

The destinations and quantities to each 
country of the above reexports were as fol- 
lows: Hoisting machines, United States, 
1,944,000 pesos; French East Indies, 378,000 
pesos; Australia, 199,000 pesos; Malaya, 
136,000 pesos; and Hongkong, 98,000 pesos. 
The United States received road-making ma- 
chines valued at 253,000 pesos; Australia, 
130,000 pesos; and Malaya, 100,000 pesos. 
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YUGOSLAVIAN PLANT MODERNIZATION 


The cost of constructing and equipping a 
dried-milk processing plant in Yugoslavia has 
been provided for by the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. Pro- 
vision also has been made for the moderni- 
zation of existing pasteurizing plants in the 
chief cities. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA FIGHTS LIVESTOCK 
DISEASES 


The fight against cattle plague (rinderpest) 
is continuing in French West Africa. The 
high incidence of the disease is said to be due 
to the native owners driving their cattle to 
markets along the roads. 

The Central Laboratory of Stock Raising 
at Dakar recently sent 2,000,000 doses of 
vaccine culture to assist in the fight against 
contagious and infectious diseases attacking 
livestock. 


EXPorRTS, SOUTH KOREA 


Exports of drugs and medicinals under 
private trade from South Korea during May 
and June 1949 included the following: 
Gallnuts, 1,700 kilograms, valued at 600 
won; ginseng, 7,912 kilograms, valued at 
73,099 won, “oriental” medicines, 20,162 kilo- 
grams, valued at 12,074 won; and other drugs, 
with a value of 2,490 won. In addition, 
exports of agar agar in May and June 
amounted to 22,000 kilograms, valued at 
73,358 won and those of fish-liver oil, 8,000 
kilograms, with a value of 21,250 won. 
(First half-year, 1949, 900 won=US§1.00.) 


U. K. WILL FURNISH PENICILLIN TO 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FunD OF UN 


The United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund is reported in the 
foreign trade press to have signed a contract 
with Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Manchester, for the supply of 50,000 vials, 
each containing 3,000,000 units of procaine 
penicillin, to be used for combating syphilis. 
The total program of UNICEF, as at present 
planned, will require about 200,000 vials. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


MODERN THEATER OPENS IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


On August 18, after being closed for 
approximately 3 weeks, the Majestic, one of 
two permanent motion-picture theaters in 
Mombasa, Kenya, British East Africa, re- 
opened newly equipped for future perform- 
ances with what is reported to be the most 
modern motion-picture equipment in use 
anywhere in East Africa. During the past 
15 years several small cinemas have sprung 
up suddenly in Mombasa and then, just as 
suddenly, faded out. Only the two houses 
now operating have managed to survive in- 
different seasons, and even these at times 
canceled the showing of English language 
films because the attendance was too poor. 
Screening Indian and Arabic productions 
that drew full houses was more profitable 
than showing a good British or United States 
film to a few persons. 


The Majestic has now been completely 
renovated and extensive alterations have 
been made to seating, film reproduction, ang 
ventilation facilities. These alterations in. 
clude the installation of several necessary 
draft ventilators and indirect lighting. The 
new film reproduction equipment is de. 
scribed as “a double Phillips FP6 installa. 
tion, complete with the latest type of 
amplifiers.” 

This equipment was installed by the loca] 
branch of a large Netherlands firm, and is 
understood to have cost the theater owners 
about £4,000. Persons who have witnessed 
the screening of test films have described the 
performances as a great improvement on any. 
thing they have seen in East Africa in the 
past. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HUNGARY 


The Hungarian press reports that the mo- 
tion-picture producing industry of that 
country is making only 5 or 6 full-length 
feature films, including one in color, during 
1949 compared with 20 to 25 in prewar years, 
The cost of each film is stated to be 20 times 
the prewar cost because of increased over- 
head and materials costs and large payments 
to party supervisors. 

An open-air theater, which will hold an 
audience of 3,700 and which was scheduled to 
be opened early in August, is under construc. 
tion on Margaret Island in the Danube at 
Budapest. 


T ‘ 
Naval Stores 
DEVELOPMENTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal is in a good position to continue 
and gradually to increase its production of 
naval stores. However, production costs are 
higher than those in the United States be- 
cause of the preponderance of small units in 
the industry and the mountainous terrain, 
which makes the collection of the gum and 
its transportation to factories expensive. 

Another factor that may hamper the in- 
dustry is overexpansion. Trade sources 
state that the seven largest plants have suf- 
ficient capacity to process all the gum avail- 
able even from a large crop and that many 
small factories operate at less than capacity; 
others are obsolescent, it is said 


IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND TURPENTINE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of rosin in 
the first half of 1949 totaled 376,156 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight = 112 pounds), val- 
ued at £894,132. Imports of turpentine were 
40,127 hundredweight, worth £95,505. 


Nonterrous 


Metals 


CADMIUM PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


A pilot plant for the recovery of cadmium, 
as a byproduct of the roasting of copper con- 
centrates, was placed in operation at the 
Lubumbashi smelter in the Belgian Congo 
in 1948. Commercial production is antici- 
pated at an early date. 

Output of cadmium in 1948, which was 
only 18 tons compared with 26 tons in the 
preceding year, was obtained as a byproduct 
of the roasting of zinc concentrates at the 
Jadotville plant of Union Miniere’s chemical 
affiliate. The decrease in production was due 
to the fact that the 1948 recovery was made 
from current production, while the higher 
output in 1947 was due to an accumulation 
of old flue dusts not previously processed. 
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BOLIVIAN TIN EXPORTS 


Exports of tin in concentrates from Bolivia 
for the first half of 1949 totaled 16,317 long 
tons compared with the 17,399 tons shipped 
in the comparable period last year. This rel- 
atively high figure was achieved by the ex- 
portation of 3,984 tons in June. However, 
most of this tin was produced in May before 
the strike at the mines began. Shipment 
was forced in June in view of the expected 
expiration of tin controls in the United States 
on June 30 and a resulting reduction in 
price. 

The Patino group continued as the prin- 
cipal producer of tin in the first half of the 
year accounting for 6,514 tons of the total 
exported. The Hochschild group with 3,980 
tons was next followed by the Aramayo Com- 
pany with 1,132 tons. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
continued to be the principal importers of 
Bolivian tin with the former country ac- 
counting for about 60 percent of the total 
exported. 


BERYL ORE Exports, BRAZIL 


Exports of beryl ore from Brazil, the 
world’s largest producer, increased almost 50 
percent during the first quarter 1949 over the 
corresponding period in 1948. In the 1949 
period exports of beryl ore totaled 706 metric 
tons, valued at 3,288,000 cruzeiros, compared 
with only 483 tons, valued at 1,647,000 
cruzeiros, in the first quarter of 1948. Most 
of the beryl produced in Brazil is exported 
as there is little local consumption. 

The United States has been the principal 
market for Brazilian beryl since 1940 and re- 
ceived about 90 percent, or 606 metric tons, 
of the exports during the first quarter of this 
year. 


COPPER DEVELOPMENTS, CHILE 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable develop- 
ments in the world copper market during 
the second quarter of the year, production 
in Chile of copper in bars during the first 
half year totaled 201,909 metric tons, only 4 
percent below the production recorded in the 
corresponding period of last year, Apart 
from minor labor disturbances at one of the 
large copper companies, which presumably 
accounted for some reduction in output, 
most of the second-quarter decline was due 
to reduced operations following the break 
in the market. 

The major producing companies are re- 
ported to be gradually reducing output by 
about 30 percent with a corresponding cut in 
their labor force. Fortunately, construction 
work on the new $130,000,000 plant at 
Chuquicamata for treating copper-sulfide 
ores is gaining impetus and providing alter- 
native employment for a large number of the 
workers being laid off by this mine. When 
this project is further advanced it may re- 
quire the employment of over 2,000 laborers. 

Under consideration by the Government of 
Chile are proposals of small mining interests 
to subsidize their operations inasmuch as 
high production costs, characteristic of small 
mining operations, and the drop in the price 
of copper have seriously narrowed and, in 
some instances, eliminated the profit margin. 
Another proposal, which does not have the 
support of the Government, is one of estab- 
lishing a Copper Sales Corporation (similar 
to the Nitrate Sales Corporation) to develop 
new foreign markets for Chilean copper and 
attempt to lessen the dependence of the 
industry on the United States market. 


MANGANESE Exports, INDIA 


India’s imperative need for foreign ex- 
change, particularly for hard currency, has 
prompted the Government to take special 
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steps to increase the exportation of dollar- 
earning commodities such as manganese and 
other ores that move primarily to hard-cur- 
rency areas. 

One of the main difficulties in increasing 
exports of these ores has been the transport 
bottleneck in the Barajamda section of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. In order to increase 
the movement of these ores from railway sta- 
tions on the Bengal-Nagpur line, arrange- 
ments have been made to allocate five ore 
trains a week, instead of one a week, for the 
movement of manganese and other ores to 
Kiderpore Docks, Calcutta, according to a 
Government of India press release. 

In addition, the Government announced 
its intention to run one special train a day 
from the Central Provinces to Bombay for 
the export of manganese ore. Up to the 
present, Central Provinces ore has been ex- 
ported via the east coast ports. One of the 
objections to shipping ores to Bombay, 
higher freight rates, has been met by the 
introduction of station-to-station rates for 
the movement of manganese from certain 
stations on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to 
Bombay. 

Implementing these internal measures, the 
Government recently concluded bilateral 
trade agreements with two hard-currency 
countries—a trade agreement with West- 
ern Germany under which India will export 
to that country 18,000 tons of manganese ore 
during the year ending June 30, 1950, and an 
agreement to supply 10,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore to Australia in the current year. 


RESEARCH IN MADAGASCAR 


Intensive studies of deposits in Madagas- 
car and possibilities for their profitable ex- 
ploitation are now being conducted by the 
Bureau Minier de la France d’Outre Mer 
(Bureau of Mines of Overseas France), a 
state corporation empowered to conduct min- 
eral research for any interested group, public 
or private. In the north, near Betsiaka, a 
small staff is conducting a search for gold 
and lead for a company whose capital com- 
prises about 80 percent Bureau and 20 per- 
cent private. 

General surveys for beryllium also are be- 
ing conducted in the central portion of 
Madagascar and for corundum and musco- 
vite mica in the southwestern areas. France 
is attempting to develop its own beryllium 
rather than purchase it from Brazil. 

It is not expected that a report of its find- 
ings will be published by the Bureau before 
the early part of 1950. 


COBALT PRODUCTION PLANNED IN NoRWAY 


Cobalt production, on a small scale, is be- 
ing planned as a byproduct of the refining of 
copper and nickel matte by the Falconbridge 
Nickel Refinery, Christiansand S., Norway. 
However, operations probably will not begin 
until mid-1950. 


ILMENITE PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


Production of ilmenite in Portugal, from 
January to March 1949, increased to 70 metric 
tons from 40 tons in 1948. Virtually all the 
ilmenite produced in Portugal is a byproduct 
of a placer tin-mining operation. Output 
currently is being stock-piled because the 
producer has been unable to find a market 
for substantial quantities. Production in 
calendar year 1948 totaled 155 tons, or 26 tons 
less than in 1947. 


MANGANESE ORE OUTPUT IN PORTUGAL 


War-stimulated production of manganese 
ore, which reached 12,611 metric tons in 1943, 
has come to a virtual standstill in Portugal. 
Output dropped from 2,235 tons in 1947 to 
280 tons in 1948, and from 100 tons during 


the first quarter of 1948 to 50 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949. 

There are at least 15,000 to 20,000 tons of 
ore mined and on the surface but, thus far, 
foreign buyers are uninterested because lo- 
cal exporters have been unwilling to reduce 
prices. The latter appear to be influenced 
by the high prices received during the war 
and by the belief that the world price, be- 
cause of the present shortage, will again 
climb to the level they seek. 

There are a number of small deposits of 
manganese ores in Portugal. The ores are, 
however, generally friable, with very little 
lump or metallurgical grade obtainable with- 
out the expense of agglomeration, and no 
plant for agglomeration exists in Portugal. 


CHROME MINING, TURKEY 


Chrome mining operations were begun re- 
cently at Sori, near Guleman in eastern 
Turkey. The first day’s output totaled 300 
tons. The ECA Mission estimates that 40,000 
tons of chrome ore will be produced at this . 
mine within a year. 

A review of Turkey’s program to increase 
chrome ore output has been undertaken by 
ECA. Procurement authorizations, totaling 
approximately $250,000 for supplying equip- 
ment necessary to open unexploited chrome 
deposits controlled by the Eti Bank near 
Guleman have been requested. Steps are 
being taken to encourage private producers 
to increase production by the use of credits 
derived from Marshall Plan Funds. In this 
connection, Officials of the Independent 
Chrome Producers Association met with ECA 
and Eti Bank officials to discuss problems 
facing the private producers. Additional 
operating capital, suitable roads and trans- 
portation facilities, and sufficient capital for 
mine and milling equipment and power gen- 
erators will be necessary before production 
can be increased. A revised estimate of the 
financial requirements necessary to raise the 
annual output by 100,000 tons is to be pre- 
pared and submitted to ECA. 

The United States firm supplying the 
equipment for the chrome concentration 
plant at Guleman sent a staff of engineers 
to supervise the installation of the machin- 
ery. It is hoped that the work will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1949 and the plant placed 
in operation by 1950; however, this is de- 
pendent upon the arrival of miscellaneous 
equipment from the United States. 

A Decree was approved on March 4, 1949, 
raising the sales tax on chrome ore produced 
by the Eti Bank from 1 percent to 10 percent 
of its f. o. b. value. Private producers had 
been subject to a 10-percent tax and had 
petitioned the Government for a reduction 
to 1 percent. However, the inequality was 
corrected by placing a 10-percent tax, the 
maximum rate, on both private and Govern- 
ment producers. It is stated that the move 
will not result in an increase in the selling 
price of Turkey’s chrome ore, which is based 
on the world market price. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


FELDSPAR Exports, NORWAY 


Exports of feldspar from Norway during 
1948 indicate a substantial increase in pro- 
duction. Exports of lump feldspar amounted 
to 22,494 metric tons in 1948 compared with 
16,177 tons in 1947; exports of powdered feld- 
spar amounted to 7,636 tons compared with 
7,336 tons. 

Increasing efforts were made to develop 
domestic-milling capacities so that most of 
the feldspar output may be processed in Nor- 
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way and exported as ground feldspar. 
may affect a number of foreign mills de- 
pendent on imports of crude feldspar from 
Norway. 


This 


Mica Exports, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of mica from Southern Rhodesia 
in the first 5 months of 1949 totaled 902,287 
pounds compared with only 283,738 pounds 
in the like period of 1948. Total exports 
were 592,938 pounds in the entire year 1948. 

The United Kingdom, principal market 
for Rhodesian mica, took 897,505 pounds in 
the 1949 period; the Union of South Africa, 
1,953 pounds; and the United States, the 
remaining 2,829 pounds. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


LEAD-PENCIL PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Lead-pencil production in Korea has 
consistently increased month by month 
during 1949. Total production in the Jan- 
uary—July period amounted to 49,350 gross. 
The total production in 1948 was 51,894 
gross. A new all-time high in monthly pro- 
duction since the war was reached during 
July 1949, when 8,300 gross pencils were 
produced. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and varnishes 
in the first half of 1949 declined in value 
more than $1,000,000 from those in the 
corresponding period of 1948, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals were 
$6,518,000 and $7,581,000, respectively. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


Production of newsprint in Newfoundland, 
Canada, in the second quarter of 1949 totaled 
112,769 short tons, an increase of 13 per- 
cent from the 99,902 tons produced in the 
corresponding period of 1948. However, 
marketable production of other pulp and 
paper items declined, output in the second 
quarter of 1949 being as follows, in tons 
(comparable data for the second quarter of 
1948 in parentheses): Sulfite pulp, 12,821 
(14,557); ground wood pulp, none (758); pa- 
per for pulping, 782 (1,593); and wrappers, 
614 (909). It is expected that there will 
be a further decline in sulfite-pulp produc- 
tion, and possibly in newsprint. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CEYLON * 


Imports of paper and products into Cey- 
lon in the first 7 months of 1949 totaled 
nearly 7,000 long tons. Shipments amount- 
ed to about 12,000 tons in the full year 
1948. The principal import was printing 
paper, which comprised 66 percent of the 
1948 imports and 57 percent of the imports 
during January to July 1949. Ceylon’s total 
paper and paper-prcduct requirements in 
1949 are estimated at about 10,000 tons. 
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No wood pulp is produced or used in 
Ceylon, and no paper is being produced. 
However, the Government at one time main- 
tained a small paperboard mill 50 miles north 
of Colombo, but production was of low qual- 
ity and the mill was closed because of the 
loss of money. Plans, nevertheless, are be- 
ing made by the Government for a new 
mill. 

Ceylon’s four leading newspapers use about 
4,000 tons of newsprint annually. Because 
of exchange controls there is some difficulty 
in getting paper from hard-currency coun- 
tries, the principal problem being in obtain- 
ing newsprint from Canada and the United 
States. The Ceylon Government Paper 
Control Department is holding 3,000 tons of 
paper, a fact which has a potentially de- 
pressing effect on the market. 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


A recently completed mill in Bias, Negros 
Occidental, Republic of the Philippines, has 
commenced production of medium- and low- 
grade bond paper. This mill has an inex- 
pensive and readily available supply of pulp 
from bagasse, as it is situated in the heart of 
a sugar-producing area. The company’s 
product is expected to offer serious competi- 
tion to United States bond paper. 

A Government-owned paper mill near 
Manila was opened but had not begun pro- 
duction in August. The plant was built to 
produce kraft wrapping paper for making 
cement bags. However, according to com- 
petent sources, the cost of obtaining domes- 
tic wood pulp would be prohibitive, and 
because of the high cost of imported wood 
pulp it is believed doubtful that such prod- 
ucts could compete with imports from the 
United States. 

The Philippine market was reported in 
August to be overstocked in some classes 
of papers. There were sufficient stocks on 
hand of all grades to meet demands. Selling 
prices of paper and products had been declin- 
ing and had reached what the trade consid- 
ered a normal level. Demand was reported to 
have leveled off and was expected to remain 
more or less constant. 

During the first quarter of 1949 import 
items of paper and paper products which 
totaled 1,000 pesos or over, amounted to near- 
ly 14,000,000 pesos. Imports came principally 
from the United States. Because of tariff 
restrictions, paper imports from Europe can- 
not compete with those from the United 
States. 


PULP AND PAPER MARKET, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s consumption of paper and 
paper products, most of which are imported, 
showed striking increases in postwar years 
compared with prewar. The largest increases 
in printing- and writing-paper demand have 
been in newsprint, No. 4 bond, No. 4 sulfite, 
manifolds (paper grades), patent-coated 
newsboard (manila-backed, for making lab- 
oratory boxes), and 70-pound coated maga- 
zine paper. Expansion of business and Gov- 
ernment offices has stimulated consumption 
of mimeograph paper, filing folders, and busi- 
ness-machine accessories. Demand for pack- 
aging materials has been considerably 
increased by postwar expansion of consumer 
industries. Increased activity in general con- 
struction resulted in greater use of building 
boards and insulation materials. Higher- 
living standards have resulted in a steady 
increase in imports of such items as paper 
towels and napkins, facial tissues, toilet 
paper, and paper cups, and straws. 

The United States is Venezuela's principal 
supplier of paper, board, and related products, 
and in the higher grades of paper and spe- 


cialty products provides from 90 to 199 
percent of all imports. Canada, Sweden, ang 
Finland also have been substantial suppliers, 
especially of wood pulp, newsprint, and wrap- 
ping paper, in varying proportions. In view 
of Venezuela’s favorable exchange position 
the United States is expected to maintain 
its strong position, unless prices of other 
paper-exporting countries become signifi. 
cantly lower. 

Domestic production is concentrated in 
bag and wrapping paper and board, and in 
the manufacture of bags and containers. 

Annual bag- and wrapping-paper produc. 
tion is estimated at about 5,090 short tons 
of sulfite wrapping paper, Which is about 
80 percent of domestic consumption, and 
2,000 tons of kraft paper, or 40 percent of 
consumption. Two firms manufacture these 
grades; the only one producing kraft wrap- 
ping paper is planning to increase production 
to 9,000 tons annually to meet the require- 
ments of a plant which it plans to erect near 
Caracas to manufacture heavy shipping bags, 
Except for these types, consumption of paper 
bags is entirely supplied by domestic 
production. 

Domestic firms manufacture newsboard, 
chipboard, and container board liner. Cor- 
rugated paper boxes, folding set-up boxes, 
shoe boxes, and paperboard containers are 
produced by various firms from domestic and 
imported materials, as are envelopes, file 
folders, and theater tickets. In most of 
these lines local production does not supply 
even the major part of requirements, despite 
a protective tariff. 

Further industrialization of pulp and pa- 
per making appears to be restricted by high 
production costs and by the limitations of 
the market potential, so that the bulk of 
Venezuela's requirements will no doubt con- 
tinue to be imported for some time to come. 


ENVELOPE MARKET, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela produced an estimated 60,000,- 
C00 to 75,000,000 envelopes in 1948. It is 
estimated that production will reach 80,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 in 1949, equivalent to about 
50 percent of the country’s productive ca- 
pacity. Domestic production consists of 
about 75 to 80 percent of ordinary white en- 
velopes and 20 to 25 percent, air-mail en- 
velopes. Total consumption of envelopes is 
estimated at 160,000,000 to 200,000,000 an- 
nually, consisting of about 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 air-mail type and the remainder, 
other kinds. About 75 percent of the air- 
mail envelopes used in Venezuela are im- 
ported, but most of the ordinary white 
envelopes are manufactured domestically. 

The United States supplies about 90 per- 
cent of the envelopes imported into Vene- 
zuela, and all of the paper used in the 
manufacture of envelopes by local firms. 
Mexico, the United Kingdom, and Argentina 
supply most of the remainder of imported 
envelopes. Imports of envelopes in 1947 to- 
taled 96,714 pounds (converted from Kkilo- 
grams at the rate of 2.2 pounds to 1 
kilogram) valued at 189,485 bolivares, of 
which the United States supplied 88,537 
pounds valued at 167,117 bolivares. The to- 
tal for 1946 was 46,411 pounds valued at 
101,468 bolivares, of which the United States 
supplied 40,344 pounds valued at 83,545 
bolivares. Venezuelan import statistics for 
1948 are not yet available, but United States 
export statistics show that shipments of 
envelopes to Venezuela in 1948 amounted to 
244,195 pounds valued at $140,864. 

Although a local producer has installed 
new machinery for making air-mail enve- 
lopes, it is believed that there will continue 
to be a substantial market for the imported 
ones, especially those of United States man- 
ufacture. Ordinary white envelopes are sup- 
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plied principally from domestic sources, 
because the specific duty of 6 bolivares per 
kilogram limits the market fcr imported en- 
velopes of this type. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL-SHALE REFINERY TO BE BUILT IN 
BRAZIL 


An oil-shade refinery is to be built by a 
United States firm for Companhia Nacional 
de Oleos Minerais, S. A. (PANAL), a Brazil- 
ian firm which has a concession on oil shales 
near Tremembe, about 81 miles from the 
city of Sao Paulo. 

The designed output of the new plant is 
estimated at 160,000 liters (about 1,000 bar- 
rels) per day, comprising gasoline, Diesel oil, 
lubricating oils, and other products. 


WorK TO START ON NEW CHILEAN OIL 
PIPE LINE 


Construction of the proposed 50-mile, 8- 
inch oil pipe line from the Manantiales field, 
to Bahia Gente Grande, Chile (Calata 
Clarencia), is expected to start soon. The 
pipe for this project is already on hand, and 
a contract for its installation has been signed 
with TECHINT, an Italian firm now installing 
a gas pipe line in Argentina. 

A 65,000-barrel storage tank has been 
erected at Cerro Manantiales and one 80,000- 
barrel tank at Calata Clarencia. Three addi- 
tional tanks are to be built at Clarencia in 
the near future, one with a capacity of 80,000 
barrels and two 55,000-barrel tanks. 

Delivery of oil at deep water through the 
line is expected by the end of 1949. 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT URGES OPENING OF 
HAIFA REFINERY 


The Government of Israel is strongly urg- 
ing the Consolidated Oil Refineries Co. of 
Haifa, a _ British-managed and largely 
British-owned company, to resume refinery 
operations by importing the necessary crude 
oil by tanker, or to permit the Jewish Works 
Committee to operate the plant. 

The refinery, which was closed at the out- 
break of the recent war in Palestine, re- 
mained closed after conclusion of the war 
when the Arab States imposed an economic 
boycott of Israel and refused to permit the 
movement of crude oil by pipe line from 
Iraq or by tanker via the Suez Canal from 
Persian Gulf sources. Before the war about 
4,000,000 tons of crude oil were processed at 
Haifa, half of which arrived in tankers and 
the remainder by pipe line 

Closing of the refinery deprived Israel of 
one of its main economic assets and has 
made necessary the purchase of refined oils 
abroad at high prices in hard currency. In 
view of this, the Government is determined 
to procure crude from some source or other, 
even for dollars, in order to resume opera- 
tion of the refinery 


Radio. 


LICENSED SETS IN NORWAY 


The number of licensed radios in Norway 
was estimated at 700,000 on August 1, 1949. 
Approximately 605,000 sets were in use on 
the corresponding date in 1948. The increase 
in the number of licensed sets is expected 
to continue. However, the rate of gain will 
be considerably less than heretofore because 
a radio is in operation in almost every house- 
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hold. It is reported that most of Norway’s 
sets are of postwar manufacture and 
equipped to receive short-wave broadcasts. 


Railway 


k.quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PROGRESS ON BOLIVIAN RAILROADS 


Construction on the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz 
railroad in Bolivia has been completed to 
the Pilcomayo River just south of Villa 
Montes. This section was scheduled to be 
placed in operation late in July. The 
Corumba-Santa Cruz railroad may be com- 
pleted by 1951 except for one important 
bridge. 


ROLLING STOCK IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Since the war, 28 locomotives and 10 rail- 
cars have been imported into French Indo- 
china from France, according to the latest 
available information. Freight cars number- 
ing 355 have been imported from France since 
the war and 380 cars are on order. There 
are also 92 passenger cars on order. 

In 1938, the Indochinese railroads had 195 
steam locomotives in use, of which many 
were obsolete, and 34 Diesel and gasoline 
railcars. There is no way to determine at 
present how many of these or other rolling 
stock are in existence today. 

The railways had 655 wooden frame passen- 
ger cars, 2,960 ten- to twenty-ton freight 
cars, 758 coal wagons, and 108 tank cars in 
1938. Included with the passenger cars were 
36 sleeping cars and 15 dining cars. Al- 
though no accurate information is available 
on the present numbers of cars, 13 passenger 
coaches and 115 freight cars are known to 
have been repaired since 1946. 

The railways have ordered 141 machine 
tools for their shops to be used in repair 
work. 


HunGARY’S NEw TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE 


The Ganz electric factory in Hungary is 
working on a new type of locomotive. It is 
reported that it will have a 3,200-horsepower 
motor, five running speeds with a top speed 
of 125 kilometers per hour, and will weigh 
85 tons. 

The new type is an improved version of the 
Kando type which weighs 98 tons, has a 
2,500-horsepower motor and four running 
speeds with a top speed of 100 kilometers 
per hour. 


MANUFACTURE OF TRAINS AND LOCOMOTIVES, 
HUNGARY 


Production of modern Diesel trains has 
been started by the Ganz Railroad Car Fac- 
tory. Twenty trains are to be exported to 
U.S. S. R. this year and 26 additional trains 
will be completed for Argentina during 1950 
and 1951. 

The Roessemann-Harmatta plant has been 
manufacturing several types of narrow-gage 
locomotives mostly for mines. 

During February of this year 424 locomo- 
tives were produced in Hungary. 


DELIVERY OF ROLLING STOCK, NIGERIA 


Twenty-six locomotives have been deliv- 
ered to the Nigerian Railway during 1949, 16 
from England and 10 from Canada, accord- 
ing to a United Kingdom official. Eleven 
more were scheduled to arrive by September 


from England. Freight-car deliveries were 
described as satisfactory. 

A shortage of railway equipment has been 
hindering the groundnut program, but de- 
liveries of new equipment are expected to 
alleviate the shipping situation. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLAN FOR SPANISH 
RAILWAYS 


A program of reconstructing the Spanish 
National Railway (RENFE) is being studied 
by railway officials, according to an announce- 
ment by the railway. The program would 
cost 6,600,000,000 pesetas over a period of 6 
years. 

Plans call for the purchase of Diesel en- 
gines, passenger and freight cars, and other 
types of equipment such as that used for 
maintenance. About 740 freight cars from 
the United States are believed to have been 
delivered in Spain. 


PLANS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


Progress was made during 1948 with plans 
to increase the carrying capacity of the rail- 
ways in South Africa, according to the Min-: 
ister of Transport. In 1948, 94 new steam 
locomotives, 13 electric units, 103 new pas- 
senger coaches and 3,389 new trucks were 
placed in service. 

The railways expect to acquire 247 steam 
engines of different types (including 100 
branch-line engines); 55 electric units; 763 
coaches for all three classes, 6 first-class air- 
conditioned saloons, and 18 twin air-condi- 
tioned dining saloons (all to be imported); 
857 coaches to be built in railway workshops 
in the Union; about 8,521 additional freight 
cars, including 1,500 cattle cars and 500 fruit 
cars to meet the growing needs of the farm- 
ing community, all of which are being built 
overseas; 6,447 freight cars to be manufac- 
tured in the railway workshops in the Union; 
and 1,280 more trucks to be manufactured 
by private industry in the Union. Contracts 
were made to manufacture 4,000 freight cars 
by private industry. Thus, in addition to 
the steam and electric locomotives men- 
tioned above, the South African Railways 
has on order, undelivered, 1,619 coaches of 
different types and 20,248 freight cars. De- 
liveries of freight cars during the first 3 
months of 1949 totaled 761, and the railway 
expects to have received 8,656 new trucks by 
the end of the year. 


Shipbuilding 
(Femme in Machinery and Transpor- 


tation Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


REPAIR OF VESSEL IN DANISH SHIPYARD 


The Danish shipyard, Aarhus Flydedok, 
will repair and convert into a 3,000-ton com- 
bined passenger and cargo vessel, the former 
German ship, Monte Cassino, now owned by 
a Polish firm. This vessel was sunk during 
the war while under construction in Ger- 
many. The hull was lifted and delivered to 
Poland as reparations. The vessel was towed 
from Poland to Aarhus in August of this 
year, and the completed vessel will be deliv- 
ered within a year. 

The cost of this repair and conversion is 
included in the 10,000,000 crowns earmarked 
for construction and repair of ships in the 
Danish-Poland trade and payments agree- 
ment of December 14, 1948. 


OPERATIONS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic shipbuilding in- 
dustry is engaged in building wooden sailing 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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COMMUNICATIO 


NS Sid 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Higher Telephone Rates 
in Dominican Republic 


New regulations recently issued for rates 
and services of the Compania Dominicana de 
Teléfonos, C. por A., provide for substantially 
higher telephone rates in the Dominican Re- 
public. Special provisions apply to tele- 
phone service rendered to the Dominican 
Government. 

The new monthly rates and a comparison 
with the old rates may be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Telephone Rates Increased 


In Medellin, Colombia 


Telephone rates were increased approxi- 
mately 25 percent in the municipality of 
Medellin, Colombia, effective September 1, 
1949. The new rates, affecting residential, 
commercial, professional, and preferential 
service, may be reviewed in the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Mexican Firm Seeks 
Concession for Camargo’s 
Power Imports 


A Reynosa enterprise has applied for a 
concession from the Secretaria de Economia 
of Mexico City, Mexico, covering the importa- 
tion of electric power generated in southern 
Texas for the town of Camargo, which lies 
40 miles northwest of Reynosa City. At pres- 
ent electric power is being imported from the 
United States through four different border 
points within the Reynosa consular district, 
according to the American Consul in Reynosa. 


Explorative Oil Survey 
To Be Made in China 


Natural gas has been discovered in the tri- 
angular area between Nanking and Shanghai 
and Hangchow, China. Experts believe this 
indicates the possible existence of petroleum, 
and an explorative survey is to be made. 


Some British Consumers 
To Pay Higher Gas Rates - 


Great Britain’s nationalized gas industry 
has announced that the price of gas to the 
consumer is to be raised in 3 of the 12 areas 
covering England, Scotland, and Wales. This 
trend has caused criticism not only because 
it raises the question of possible future in- 
creases but because the Minister of Fuel had 
declared that state ownership would reduce 
the price. Explanations have been given by 
the Ministry of Fuel to the effect that certain 
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plants were allowed to depreciate, because 
of the possibility of nationalization, and 
that some companies were operating at a loss 
before the vesting date, May 1, 1949. Of the 
79 plants controlled by the North-East Re- 
gion Gas Board, 62 will charge an increased 
price for gas, 12 will reduce prices, and 5 will 
make no change. The Board claims that the 
average increase to a household will not 
exceed 6 pence to 7 pence per week. 


Northern Ireland Reports 
Rise in Power Consumption 


Sales of electricity to all classes of consum- 
ers in Northern Ireland increased in 1948, 
according to the Seventeenth Annual Report 
and Accounts of the Electricity Board for 
Northern Ireland. A total of 179,830,000 kilo- 
watt-hours were consumed in 1948, compared 
with 140,439,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947. 
Electrical consumers added during 1948 
amounted to 6,690, bringing the total users 
for the whole Province to 83,066; 380 farms 
were connected to the power lines during the 
year, making a total of 750 farms now using 
electric energy. 


Juarez Inaugurates 
New Radio Station 


A new radio station, XEYC, was inaugu- 
rated in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, on August 18, 
1949. It will operate on 1,460 kilocycles and 
1,000 watts. The equipment used in the in- 
stallation was of American manufacture 


International Railwaymen 
Propose Establishment of 
European Transport Authority 


The International Railwaymen’s Confer- 
ence, of the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation which was held in Innsbruck, 
Austria, August 15 to 19, 1949, was attended 
by delegates from the following countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. In addition, representatives of the 
AFL, the occupation forces in Austria, the 
International Labor Office, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, the Inter- 
national Railway Congress Association, and 
the ECA special mission to Austria were 
present. 

The Conference passed a resolution for the 
establishment of a European Transport Au- 
thority, which is quoted in part as follows: 

“Calls for the setting up of a European 
Transport Authority entrusted with the or- 
ganization of transport in such a manner as 
to encourage and hasten the economic inte- 
gration of Europe and to endow the European 
community with an efficient, adequate, and 
economic transport service, properly unified 
and capable of providing for and strength- 













en a 











ening trade and cultural relations between 
the peoples of Europe; 

“Invites Organizations affiliated with the 
I. T. F. to endeavor to secure the support of 
their Governments and Parliaments, and of 
public opinion, for this proposal; 

“Asks the governing and executive bodies 
of the I. T. F. to take through official and 
other international organizations active steps 
to secure as soon as possible the setting up 
of a European Transport Authority; 

“Assures the future European Transport 
Authority of the support of the railwaymen 
and their trade unions, for which purpose it 
calls for the inclusion in the governing 
bodies of the proposed Authority of persons 
drawn from the transport workers’ trade 
unions; 

“Appeals to all who are endeavoring to 
unite Europe to work for the setting up of 
this institution, which is needed to set the 
economic system of Europe upon new foun- 
dations and bring to realization the idea of 
a union of European peoples.”’ 


Facts From North-of-Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board Report 


The 1948 Annual Report of the North-of- 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, which was 
recently released, states that the total ca- 
pacity of the Board's hydroelectric plants in 
operation during 1948 was 85,920 kilowatts 
and total production amounted to 363,949,788 
kilowatt-hours. The installed capacity and 
production of the Board's steam plants ex- 
ceeded that of the Diesel-operated stations, 
Steam plants produced 330,971,751 kilowatt- 
hours and Diesel plants 32,381,668 kilowatt- 
hours. The installed capacity was 137,395 
kilowatts and 27,233 kilowatts, respectively. 

According to the same source, there were 
167,968 domestic consumers out of the total 
of 203,452 consumers at the end of 1948 

The farms wired for electricity totaled 
1,641 at the close of the year 


Mexico Limits Auto 
Transport Concessions 
To Its Nationals 


American bus and truck line operators who 
may be considering the extension of their 
operations into Mexico will be interested in 
the latest information concerning that por- 
tion of the Mexican Communications Law 
governing the exploitation of highways by 
auto transportation companies. The new 
regulation was published in the Diario Oficial 
on August 24, 1949, and is described as Regu- 
lation to Chapter II, Title II of the Second 
Volume of the Law of General Lines of Com- 
munications, governing the exploitation and 
use of Federal Highways and other roads 
under Federal jurisdiction in Mexico. 

The Regulation contains specific provisions 
covering the organization of auto-transport 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Thirteenth Annual National 
Artisans’ Exhibition, 
Florence, Italy 


The thirteenth Annual National Artisans’ 
Exhibition of Florence, Italy, which was 
scheduled to close on May 29, was held open 
throughout the month of June as a result 
of popular demand. 

Nearly 700 firms had individual exhibits, 
and other firms grouped their displays in 
cooperative exhibits. This represents an in- 
crease of 100 exhibitors over last year’s show. 

The exhibition authorities estimated that 
about 230,000 persons visited this exhibi- 
tion—In increase of some 60,000 over last 
year's attendance. 

More than $2,000,000 worth of business was 
estimated to have been transacted at this 
exposition, and another $2,000,000 worth of 
business is estimated as likely to result from 
contacts established at the exhibition, 

The Institute for Foreign Commerce had 
a stand where it offered information and as- 
sistance to all visitors, especially those not 
familiar with the area. 

The majority of the buying agents and 
commissaire firms in Italy which negotiate 
purchases on behalf of American importers 
sent representatives to look for innovations 
and improvements in the available merchan- 
dise. Comparatively few American buyers 
attended the Fair. In general, some buy- 
ing was done and many contacts were made 
between buyers or agents and exhibitors 
contacts that are expected to be followed up 
later. 

The following handicraft products, which 
usually interest American buyers, were on 
display: 

Earthenware and pottery, including works 
of terracotta, enameled majolica, vitrified 
crockery; leather articles, such as wallets, 
cigarette cases, writing sets, of traditional 
Florentine and Venetian design; metal and 
wrought ironware such as andirons, chande- 
liers, frames; artificial flowers of paper, silk, 
cotton, and felt; Florentine hand-decorated 
boxes and trays, folding religious statuettes, 
and other wooden works. 

Alabaster works; Christmas ornaments; 
glassware; embroideries, such as linen table 
sets, silk lingerie, lace; straw hats, purses, 
shoes, braid for hats; and novelties in silver 
and other metals such as paper cutters and 
spoons. 

It is reported that articles of earthenware 
and pottery, while designed mainly to appeal 
to the domestic buyers, are popular in the 
United States. This continues to be an ex- 
cellent field for American buyers, though 
consistently increasing prices cause doubts 
as to whether this type of product can con- 
tinue to maintain its popularity. In 1948 
shipments of pottery from the Florence 
[U. S.] Consulate area amounted to nearly 
$1,500,000; exports for the first part of 1949 
had increased roughly by 5 percent.) 
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Hand-decorated boxes, trays, and folding 
religious images continue to be a best-seller 
in the United States. Prices of these prod- 
ucts are high but not prohibitive. It is 
reported that exports for 1948 from the 
Florence Consulate area amounted to slightly 
less than $178,000. The total for the first 
5 months of 1949 is more than $85,000. 

The Christmas ornaments on display in- 
terested buyers from the American market, 
as the prices were found to be reasonable. 
Although orders from the United States are 
not expected to equal those of 1948, it is said 
there will doubtless be a considerable vol- 
ume of orders. Novelties in silver and other 
metals in traditional Florentine patterns are 
reported to have a continued good market in 
the United States. Prices of these products 
are advantageous, and they are ordinarily 
bought in job lots and are sold in large quan- 
tities by department stores. 

Reportedly, the conclusions drawn by sev- 
eral individual buyers concerning this ex- 
hibition were that it was advantageous 
chiefly to domestic buyers, and that it had 
comparatively little appeal to foreign buyers 
by reason of consistently high prices and the 
return of other countries into this market. 

To cope with this problem, the Chairman 
of the Exhibition held a meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the industrial and trading 
groups concerned. At this meeting, it Was 
suggested that the following steps be taken 
to remedy this situation: (1) Improve the 
training of artisans. (2) Increase Italy's 
exports to the United States by determining 
the taste of United States buyers as compared 
to the taste of local buyers. (To achieve this 
end it was suggested that competent ob- 
servers be sent to the United States to study 
the market. It was also emphasized that 
products must be adapted to the particular 
market; also, it was acknowledged that prices 
must be lowered if these products are to 
compete on the world market). (3) Ease 
export controls so as to facilitate exports by 
the small producers. (4) Make the best use 
possible of the good and abundant labor 
available in Italy. (5) Possible establish- 
ment of a permanent exhibition of artisans’ 
products. 

Interested American importers may obtain 
a list of Italian manufacturers and exporters 
of curios and novelties for a nominal charge 
by writing either to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to the nearest Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 


Hannover Export 
Fair, Germany 


The Second Section of the 1949 Hannover 
Export Fair, which was composed primarily 
of technical products, took place from May 
20 to 30. 

The products on exhibit were classified 
according to the following industry groups; 
















figures shown indicate the number of exhib- 
itors and the net area in square meters (1 
square meter = 10.7639 square feet) per group: 





Stands— 
Net Area 
Industry Number of in Square 
Group Exhibitors Meters 
ET a sie cima weed 433 13, 913 
NE a iso tonin sepia incense eligi 159 10, 308 
Electrical engineering_-_--_-_- 199 4, 889 
Technical equipment for ex- 
NIN is ia cacictin cate atin a cegeilas ca 61 1, 323 
Chemical and pharmaceuti- 
Ui ch ccarcicepncse ikiawe tinea 56 1, 256 
Precision tools and optical 
instruments-_-__.......---. 53 927 
pi: | Reape ey «ee 44 806 
Photographic equipment .-_- 38 667 
Iron and metalware____--- 34 659 
Rubber and asbestos__-_-_-_- 17 478 
Steel processing..........- 16 300 
Fire extinguishers--------- 7 332 
Iron and steelware_-_-_--- i 7 310 
ek eee 4 160 
Publicity stands........... 66 2, 169 
Totel.... eee 34, 489 


‘Motor Vehicles, motorcycles, bicycles, ac- 
cessories, and tires. 


A break-down of the number of exhibitors, 
to show those coming from various sections 
of Germany, is as follows: 382 from Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen; 182 from Niedersachsen; 
135 from Wuerttemberg-Baden; 128 from Bay- 
ern; 94 from Berlin; 93 from Hessen; 92 from 
Hamburg; 38 from Schleswig-Holstein; 27 
from Bremen; 13 from Rheinland-Pfalz; 8 
from Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern; and 2 
from Sued-Baden. 

The number of exhibitors at the 1949 Fair 
was, in the General Section, 1,483; in the 
Technical Section, 1,194—totaling 2,677 as 
compared with 2,300 in 1948. The increase 
in the number of exhibitors over last year's 
Fair is 377. 

A break-down of the number of visitors 
at the Hannover’Fair in 1949, with compara- 
tive figures for 1948, is shown below: 


1949 | 


: : | 1948 
Class total 
General ‘keene Total 
—_——- — —— 
Foreign | 2,000 5,000 | 7,000 | 3, 000 
German 175,000 | 380,000 | 555,000 | 517,000 
Total 177,000 | 385,000 | 562,000 | 520,000 


The foreign visitors came from the fol- 
lowing geographical areas: Western Europe: 
Netherlands, 1,289; Belgium-Luxembourg, 
1,158; Switzerland, 680; England, 568; Austria, 
380; France, 270; Ireland, 29; total, 4,374. 
Northern Europe: Sweden, 637; Denmark, 516; 
Norway, 375; Iceland, 8; total, 1,586. South- 
ern Europe: Italy, 92; Greece, 67; Spain, 42; 
Portugal, 33, total, 234. Asia: Iran, 132; Tur- 
key, 64; India, 44; Lebanon, 29; Syria, 11; 
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China, 12; Siam, 7; Israel, 3; Indonesia, 3; 
Ceylon, 2; total, 307. North America: United 
States, 169; Canada, 13; Mexico, 12, total, 194. 
South America: Argentina, 44; Uruguay, 20; 
Venezuela, 14; Brazil, 20; Peru, 9; Colombia, 
13; Chile, 9; Bolivia, 2; total, 131. Eastern 
Europe: Finland, 75; Yugoslavia, 12; Hungary, 
11; Poland, 18; Czechoslovakia, 15; Bulgaria, 
8; total, 139. Australia: 44. Africa: Egypt, 
20; South Africa, 13; total, 33. Unclassified 
visitors, 8. Grand total: 7,000. 

According to an estimate released by the 
management of the 1949 Fair, the first post- 
war Hannover Fair to be entirely under Ger- 
man direction, contracts with a total value of 
300,000,000 DM were concluded. A break- 
down of the value of these contracts, between 
“foreign” and “domestic” and between those 
concluded at the general and at the techni- 
cal sections of the Fair, is indicated below: 


In Million DM 
General Technical Total 


Export contracts___--- 15 105 120 
Domestic contracts... 80 100 180 
|, ER 95 205 300 


At the official rate of exchange (1 DM 
$0.30), the dollar value of export contracts 
concluded at this Fair amounts to $36,000,000. 
This compares favorably with the 1948 export 
contracts which totaled $15,000,000. In con- 
nection with the distribution of contracts 
by countries, it was only announced that the 
Netherlands and Belgium led in the value 
of contracts concluded. The contracts con- 
cluded in the Technical Section of the Fair 
were divided among the industry groups, as 
follows: 


Export con- Domestic con- 


tracts tracts 
Item Bn? oes ; 
a Percent a Percent 
Motor vehicles 63.0 60 0 53.0 53.0 
Electrical equipment 14.8 16.0 20.0 ” 0 
Machinery : 17.9 17.0 14.0 14.0 
Other 7.3 7.0 13.0 13.0 
Total 105.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total 

Item Million | percent 

DM t cen 
Motor vehicles 116.0 56.6 
Electrical equipment 36.8 18.0 
Machinery 31.9 15.5 
Other 20.3 99 
Total 205.0 100.0 


This information was not available for the 
General Fair. 

With regard to the distribution of contracts 
by areas in Germany, it is indicated that at 
the Technical Fair the leader according to 
the value of export contracts was Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden, with 66,000,000 DM or 55 percent 
of the total value of all export contracts—fol- 
lowed by Niedersachsen with 24,000,000 DM 
or 20 percent. Wuerttemberg-Baden also led 
in the total value of domestic contracts con- 
cluded, having 41,400,000 DM or 23 percent of 
the total, followed by Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
for which no percentage was made available. 

With regard to the General Fair, it was 
announced that the textiles industry led in 
the value of contracts concluded. 

Concerning the general aspects of the Fair, 
it is reported that great improvement in the 
variety and quantity of exhibits was evi- 
denced, and the exhibits, especially in the 
technical section, excited much favorable 
comment. Despite this general satisfaction, 
however, many foreign buyers were deterred 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Travel Vistas and Opportunities 


Facilities, Requirements, Promotional 
Activities 








British Earned $10,000,000 
From Tourism in 6 Months 


of 1949 


During the first 6 months of 1949, 39,761 
United States visitors arrived in Britain, and 
spent $10,000,000 including fares to British 
carriers, says the American Embassy at Lon- 
don. For every month except January, ar- 
rivals of American visitors have been about 
33 percent above last year. 

Tourist dollar receipts were only $2,000,000 
less than the $12,000,000 figure for the export 
of British goods to the United States during 
June. 

The total number of all foreign visitors 
to Britain during the first 6 months of 1949 
was more than 225,000—pointing to a record 
tourist year 


Britain Allows Immediate 
Delivery of Tax-Free 
Tourist Purchases 


American visitors to Britain may now take 
with them from the place of purchase tax- 
free purchases of clothing, hats, shoes, and 
gloves, except those of fur. Previously, says 
the American Embassy at London, such tax- 
free purchases could only be delivered by the 
supplier direct to the ship or aircraft on 
which visitors left the United Kingdom. 

Visitors will, on request, be given gratis 
5 purchase tax coupons for every complete 
£24 exchanged for dollars, up to a maximum 
of 100 coupons per person during 1 year 
Each coupon will enable the visitor to buy 
£1 worth of apparel at the price excluding 
purchase tax. 

Coupons and a passport must be presented 
by the buyer to the trader. A duplicate bill 





COURTESY TWA 

Many vacationers find Ireland a delightful 

country for tourism. This scene is in 
the heart of Dublin. 


and a statement that the goods are for his 
own use and will be exported within 3 
months, must be signed by the buyer. 


Dominican Republic 


Builds Hotel 


The fourth addition to the series of moé- 
ern hotels planned by the Dominican Re- 
public has been completed with the opening 
of the Hotel Montana, near Jarabacoa, says 
the American Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. 

Built by the Dominican Government at a 
cost of $225,000, the new hotel has 32 rooms 
and dining-room accommodations for 46 per- 
sons. A swimming pool is included in the 
sports facilities 


Dominican Republic Liberalizes 
Tourist-Card System 


Air and maritime transportation compa- 
nies serving the Dominican Republic may 
now issue tourist cards which need not be 
cleared with a Dominican Consulate. The 
cards permit the tourists to visit the Do- 
minican Republic for a period of 30 days, 
and permission to remain may be extended 
to 60 days, reports the American Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo. Each card costs one 
dollar. 

The new regulations apply only to United 
States and Canadian citizens. All others 
must have a passport and the visa of a Do- 
minican consular official. All persons com- 
ing to the Dominican Republic to reside or 
to carry on commercial activities must have 
a passport and visa 


Uruguay Tourist Development 
Association Formed 


Encouragement of an increased tourist 
trade from the United States is tne aim of 
the recently organized Uruguay Tourist 
Development Association, in order to add 
to Uruguay's supply of much-needed dollars. 

Composed of representatives of local Gov- 
ernment agencies, transportation companies, 
hotel associations, travel agencies, and banks, 
the group will carry on intensive advertising 
campaigns in the United States and will at- 
tempt to secure authorization of a “tourist 
peso”’ as well as inexpensive service facili- 
ties for tourists in Uruguay 


Car Rental Eased in Italy 


The American Automobile Association and 
FIAT have entered into an agreement for 
the rental of automobiles to American tour- 
ists in Italy. 

The project envisages the availability for 
hire of 100 new and used cars, with addi- 
tional cars to be made available when re- 
quired. The cars will be driven by the tour- 
ists, but will be available with a driver on 
payment of an additional charge. The cost 
of rental will be in addition to liability and 
accident insurance coverage, which will cost 
$1 per day. New cars must be hired for a 
minimum of 1 month, used ones for a mini- 
mum of 1 week. The delivery of cars can 
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take place only in Italy, but they can be 
returned also to designated FIAT agencies 
located in important European ports, such 
as Calais, Cherbourg, Le Havre, Paris, Mar- 
seille, and Geneva. Arrangements must be 
made with the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation in the United States for rental and 
delivery of cars in Italy. 


Warning to Prospective 
Travelers to Soviet-Zone Austria 


Americans desiring to visit the Soviet Zone 
of Austria are warned by the American Le- 
gation at Vienna that permits to enter the 
gone are rarely, if ever, granted by Soviet 
officials. 

Applications for permits to enter the 
Soviet Zone have been prepared by the Visi- 
tors’ Bureau, USFA, and submitted to the 
Russian headquarters, but no permits have 
been issued for the past 6 months. 


Rome Pilgrims Invited To 
Visit Austria 


Pilgrims to Rome from the Archdiocese of 
Chicago have been urged to make their trip 
through Austria, according to the Austrian 
State Tourist Department. Austria’s bishops 
have been authorized by the Vatican to in- 
vite pilgrims from Great Britain, North and 
South America, and Australia to make the 
trip in that manner. 

The resumption for the first time since the 
war of the Oberammergau Passion Plays in 
1950 offers the pilgrims an opportunity to 
witness the plays on their way to Rome dur- 
ing Holy Year. The position of Austria on 
the direct line connecting Rome and Ober- 
ammergau makes the inclusion of Austria on 
the itinerary easy and convenient. 

Rail facilities in Austria have improved 
to peacetime standards. Vienna and Rome 
are connected by two daily trains, and there 
are two direct daily trains from Innsbruck 
to Rome. To Paris, five direct trains are 
operated daily from Vienna. 

Success of plans to revive the Austrian 
tourist trade is illustrated by the increase 
of summer visitors this year over last. Amer- 
ican visitors numbered 15,000 this summer 
compared with 2,500 in August 194s, the peak 
of the tourist season 


Statistics Covering U.S. 
Residents Returned From 
Europe This Year 


A study recently completed by the Travel 
Branch of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce shows the following results, compiled 
from information covering arrivals at New 
York City. 

At the end of June 1949, 53,540 U. S. citi- 
zens had returned from travels to Europe 
and Mediterranean areas. Ships brought 
back 33.670, while 19,870 returned by air. 
New York led the States, with 12,591 by sea 
and 8,262 by air. California led the States 
In percent of travelers per State who re- 
turned by air, with 47 percent. Foreign-born 
citizens traveled by sea more than native- 
born citizens in the first quarter, but the 
ratio was reversed in the second quarter. 
Native-born citizens made up 53.5 percent 
of sea travelers in the first 6 months of 1949. 
A heavy non-U. S.-citizen travel was re- 
vealed, with a total of 74,650 returning by 
sea and 21,591 by air. The aliens returning 
by sea included 4,378 resident aliens. Italy 
led the list of foreign-born U. S. citizens re- 
turning by sea, with 3,654 born there. Brit- 
ish-born citizens returning numbered 2,280. 
First-class accommodations were used by 
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8,727 citizens returning by sea, cabin class 
by 8,075, and tourist class by 11,458. Single- 
class ships carried 4,810 returning U. S. citi- 
zens. 

The study was made with the coopera- 
tion of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 


French Again Relax 
Currency Restrictions 


A further increase in the number of francs 
that may be taken in and out of France was 
announced recently by the French Na- 
tional Tourist Office. 

Adults visiting France are now permitted 
to bring in 60,000 francs, an increase of 
20,000 over the previous limit. Travelers un- 
der 15 years of age may take in 10,000 francs 
instead of 5,000. Individuals traveling un- 
der group passports are limited to 10,000 
francs. 

The new ruling allows all travelers leaving 
France to take out 10,000 francs compared 
to the previous limit of 4,000. 


Americans May Set New Record 
in Canadian Spending 


Americans are expected to spend about 
$300,000,000 in Canada this year, according 
to estimates made at the half-year mark, re- 
ports the American Consulate General at 
Montreal. In 1948 expenditures by Ameri- 
cans amounted to a record of $273,000,000. 

The new record in tourist expenditures is 
expected despite a drop in individual ex- 
penditures. The increased volume of tour- 
ists, rather than increased per capita expen- 
ditures, is expected to account for the record 
receipts. 

It is currently estimated that some 50 per- 
cent of the total number of tourists visit- 
ing Canada spend some part of their time 
in or in transit through the Province of 
Quebec. Probably 70 to 80 percent of these 
visit the city of Montreal. While no exact 
figures are available, it is generally assumed 
that throughout the year more than 30 per- 
cent of all visitors to Canada confine their 
visits within the Province of Quebec. 


East Africa Has New Visitors’ 
Information Bureau 


New and enlarged offices for the East Afri- 
can Tourist Travel Association's Visitors’ In- 
formation Bureau were opened recently in 
Mombasa, Kenya, reports the American Con- 
sulate there. 

An increased staff will provide travelers 
with information, maps, timetables, and 
other travel aids. 


Tourists to Sweden Increase 


Estimates of the success of the 1949 Swedish 
tourist season indicate that more foreign visi- 
tors arrived in Sweden up to August 1 than 
ever before. The number received may have 
fallen below expectations, says the American 
Embassy at Stockholm, but hotel owners 
were protected from heavy losses by a plan 
which allowed them a 20 percent increase in 
room rates if they held 75 percent of their 
rooms for reservation by foreign visitors up 
to May 1. 

United States visitors to Sweden numbered 
5,480 up to August 1. Total foreign visitors 
exceeded 219,000. 





Declared shipments of fenugreek from 
French Morocco to the United States dur- 
ing 1948 amounted to 404,248 kilograms, 
valued at $61,985. 
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62. Jamaica—C. P. Stephenson (manufac- 
turer’s agent, broker), 8-10 Orange Street, 
Kingston, desires representation for good- 
quality white rice, containing not more than 
20%-25% broken grains, and not more than 
2% stained. Samples should be submitted in 
advance to agent. Inspection by Jamaican 
Officials upon arrival. 

(Note: The Jamaican Government pur- 
chases all rice for the island through com- 
petitive bids of local agents.) 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

63. Norway—A/S Industri Service (com- 
mission agent), Rogagaten 22, Bergen, seeks 
representation from manufacturers of heavy 
industrial chemicals; also, raw materials for 
the textile industries. Firm is not interested 
in dyestuffs. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(NoTE.—The foliowing information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular For- 
eign Visitor listing.) 

64. Greece—Demetrios N. Joannides (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales/indent agent), 10 Lycourgou 
Street, Salonika, wishes to purchase and ob- 
tain agencies from manufacturers only for 
marmalades, textile fabrics (cotton, rayon, 
nylon, piastic, wool), and men’s and women’s 
underwear and hosiery; also, interested sell- 
ing Greek mastic gum and mastic gum oil. 
He is now in the United States until Octo- 
ber 10 or 15. U.S. address: c/o 23 Leonard 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

65. Venezuela—Miss Santos Emilia Sucre 
(operates small retail store dealing in wom- 
en’s furnishings), Cipreses a Hoyo 103, Cara- 
cas, wishes to contact manufacturers or 
wholesalers in New York City for the purpose 
of purchasing women’s dresses, underwear, 
and other wearing apparel. Scheduled to 
arrive September 18, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: Hotel Taft, 
Seventh Avenue and 50th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Advertising Media—Sweden. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Syria. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Syria. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Trinidad. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Barbados. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Jamaica. 
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Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Syria. 
Canneries—Cuba. 


Chambers of Commerce—Venezuela. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Barbados. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—Finland. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—France. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Diamond Cutters, Polishers, and Brokers— 
Union of South Africa. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Jamaica. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers—Costa Rica. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Dominican Republic. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Algeria. 

Flour Mills—Bolivia. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Portuguese East Africa. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Jamaica. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
France. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Syria. 

Lumber Importers and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Brazil. 

Metalworking Plants 
Zealand. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Turkey. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners—Bolivia. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa). 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Indochina. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Jamaica. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Honduras. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Jamaica. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Sawmills—Syria. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Egypt. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—New Zea- 
land. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Union of 
South Africa. . 

Sugar Mills—France. 

Sugar Mills—Peru. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Jamaica. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
and Dealers—Republic of Panama. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Portuguese 
East Africa (Mozambique). 


Dealers, and 


and Shops—New 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 


Argentine Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeit Free market 
Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 
“a 
Colombia Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 
Free 
Honduras Lempire Offic 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Guaranl Official 
Free 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificat 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Import : - 
Other purpose 
Venezuela Bol I Controlled 
Fre 


November and 
ire included in this annual 


i January through June; September 
December monthly averages 
average. 

2 Colombia, exchange 
dor, free rate for June; 
Peru, free rate for July 

3 June to December. 


certificate rate for July; Ecua- 
Nicaragua, curb rate for June 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


paid for at 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are 
the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivianeconomy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curb 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
t he free-market rate, the official rate, and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at 
the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 per- 
cent. Remittances on account of capital may be made 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 
A pproxi 
1947 1048 August mate equiy 
: . ad Rate alent in Date 
annual wmnual 1949 8 
currency 
94g 
7 Se 3. 73 3. 73 $0, 2681 Aug. % 
2 1.2 1. 23 1. 23 . 2504 Lo 

4.04 1.04 4.94 1.04 . 2024 Do, 

4. ON 4. Sf 4,8] 41.8] . 2079 le 
42. 42 42. 42 42.42 42. 42 -0256 | Sept. 6 
56. O5 Ag. O5 6H. 0. 56. 05 O78 Do, 
64. 78. 12 102. 25 102. 00 _ 0098 Do, 
18. 72 18. 72 18, 72 18. 72 0534 > Sept. 1 

43. 10 43. 10 43.10 . 0232 Do 
17.95 oY. 64 S1. 62 SI, 62 . 0128 Do, 

LOO ] 0 in ™ 0323 De 

1.75 1. 7¢ 1. 96 1, 02 Aug. 19 

1. 7¢ 1.7 1. 96 1, 102 Do, 

2. 17 2. 68 ‘ 2s 3 . 28. Do 
6, 2¢ 6. 60 7. 7 ie Pol | Aug 

67 67 67 5 67 TH4 ay 

1. 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 ey 
13. 77 13. 5 () () 0741 July 15 

7.47 18. ( 6.9) 17 O578 By 
2.04 2.04 2.04 2. (4 . 4902 Sept. 1 

4,86 Hs Sf 1156 Do 

Oo Ow (x iM AW Au 
4 6.32 7.44 IS . 139 D 

2 l2 12 2 2) Sey l 
] 62 7 75 "yt DD 

f 0) f 4) t 4) ‘ 4) 1s Au Q 
1S, OO 0529 I) 
12. 48 OR § AO 19. 50 0543 ly 

2.50 2. 2. i) 1000) Sept. 1 

1. 90 1. WO 1.40 100 At Sept. 19 
1. 90 1, 90 1. 90 1, 90 . 5263 Do, 
1. 785 2.03 2. 6 2% S448 lo, 

8. 35 ‘ : 5 f ous" sept. 1 

) PUR Do 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which 
special provision is made, at the oflicial rate, but subject 
in both cases to a 4 percent tax Nontrade transactions 


ire subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and 
only in transactions specifically provided for may ex 
change at the official rate be used for this purpose, All 
exchange taxes are calculated on the official rats 

Costa Rica Imports ire covered at the controlled 
rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate 

Ecuador .—**Essential”’ imports 
official rate, charges of 4 percent 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at 
the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent 
ind 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua. Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraquay.— Depending 
merchandise, imports are 
it an auction rate ranging 


re paid for at the 
ind 1 sucre per dollar 


upon the essentiality of the 
paid for at the official rate or 
from 10 to 20 percent above the 


official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate 
Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 


but payment for most per 
other yx rmitted transactions i 
of exchange certificates, at rates 
market 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended sineé 
July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated In addition, there are In 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
ibove 


mitted imports, as well as 
effected through the use 
irrived at in the free 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 

| available 
| | quotation 
/August 1949 





| 1947 1948 Sept. 20, 
| (annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2103 $2. 2319 
Belgium Frane . 0228 0228 . 0228 | (‘) 
1, 0219 | (1) 
Canada Dollar 
Otticial 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 . 9090 
Free . 9200 9169 - 9525 | . 8900 
Ceylon Rupee . 3012 (!) 
Czechoslovakia | Koruna 0201 . 0201 . 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086 | . 2086 . 2085 (') 
France (metropolitan | Frane OOS4 | 
| Official 2. 0048 . 0047 | 
Free 0032 . 0030 | . 0029 
India Rupee 3016 3017 3017 | () 
Netherland Guilder 3776 3767 | 3761 | (1) 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 43. 5048 | 3. 9890 2. 7733 
Norway Krone . 2016 016 2016 (1) 
Philippine Republic Peso 4974 | 1974 
Portugal Escudo 0403 0402 0402 @) 
South Africa Pound 4.0074 4.0075 4. 0075 | 2. 7838 
Spain | Peseta 0913 | 5 0913 iin 
Straits Settlement | Dollar 4687 | , 
Sweden Krona . 2782 . 2782 | . 2782 | . 1934 
Switzerland | Frane | 2336 . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0286 4.0313 | 4.0289 | 2. 8012 
' ' | 
1 Temporarily omitted. 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
§ Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948, 


4On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
§ Based on quotations through December 17. 


NOTE 


Quotations 


for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, 


ind Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949. 





Foreign Service Officers 
CHARLES H. DUCOTE 


Charles H. Ducote, First Secretary and 
Commercial Attaché at Budapest, has been 
an Officer of The Foreign Service since July 
1, 1939. Since that time he has served as 
Commercial At- 
taché at Habana, 
Paris, Brussels, and 
Budapest. 

Mr. Ducote was 
a member of the 
Foreign Service of 
the Department of 
Commerce from 
December 1927 un- 
til that Service was 
merged into the 
Foreign Service of 
the United States 
in July 1939, and 
during that period 
served as Assistant 
Trade Commis- 
sioner at Buenos 
Aires, in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Wash- 
ington, and as Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Habana. 

Born in Marksville, Louisiana, Mr. Ducote 
was graduated from the local high school 
and from Spring Hill College and from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Ducote was employed as an electrical 
engineer for 5 years before entering the For- 
eign Service of the Department of Commerce. 
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companies and defines the requirements nec- 
essary for the granting of concessions and the 
rules under which concessionaires shall op- 
erate. Provision is made for the granting 
of special permits for farmers, miners, indus- 
trialists and businessmen to move their prod- 
ucts, machinery, supplies, and the like in 
vehicles privately owned by them. 

The Regulation to the above-mentioned 
section of the Communications Law reiterates 
and emphasizes the provision that conces- 
sions to operate auto-transport companies in 
Mexico shall be granted only to Mexican citi- 
zens by birth or to companies composed en- 
tirely of native-born Mexican citizens, and 
stipulates that birth certificates shall be pre- 
sented at the time application for the con- 
cession or permit is made. 


Spain Revises Schedule 
of Postal Surcharges 


Spain has revised the schedule of sur- 
charges applicable to all postage, effective 
September 1, 1949, according to a report 
received from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

The new schedule reduces the number of 
different rates applicable and, in effect, raises 
many of the rates. The new rates may be 
reviewed in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, OIT, Department of 
Commerce. 


Connecting Link in Canadian- 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Authorized 


The Canadian Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners on September 12, 1949, granted per- 
mission to Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. to 


October 3, 1949 


construct an oil pipe line from Regina, 
Saskatchewan, to Gretna, Manitoba, to com- 
plete a line 1,150 miles long from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to Superior, Wisconsin, before 
October 31, 1951. The authorization is con- 
ditional only to export license from the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and an 
Order-in-Council to transport oil within 
Canada, which, it is reported by the U. S. 
Embassy at Ottawa, can be promptly granted 
by the Privy Council. It is proposed to lay 
the entire pipe line during 1950. 


Netherlands Bank Report 
Shows Increased 
Use of Transport 


The Netherlands Bank in its 1948 Annual 
Report states that industrial production in 
1948 was 20 percent higher than in 1947, 
reaching 113 percent of the base year, 1938. 
It is pointed out that the advance in indus- 
trial activity was also reflected in transport 
developments with increases in transport by 
inland navigation, railroad, and road of 18, 
14, and 10 percent, respectively. It also 
stated that the Netherlands merchant fleet 
has almost recovered its prewar level, com- 
prising now about 96 percent of the prewar 
tonnage. 


British Overseas Airways 
Makes Freight Concessions 


BOAC recently circulated a sales letter 
concerning concessions and rebates availa- 
ble with that company, according to a report 
from the American Consulate in Basra, Iraq. 
Some of the concessions relating to the pro- 
motion of air freight are as follows: 

A quantity discount of 25 percent on basic 
cargo rates will be allowed on all consign- 
ments of 45 kilograms or over; 

Special commodity rates will be inaugu- 
rated. An example is dates: the normal 
freight charge from Basra to London is 513 





fils ($2) per kilogram, but a special com- 
modity rate reduces the charge to 200 fils 
(0.86) a kilogram; 

Through cargo shipments to the United 
Staes and Canada, including transshipments 
in Canada, are authorized; 

Unaccompanied baggage and personal ef- 
fects will be accepted at 50 percent of basic 
cargo rate between all points served by BOAC 
except the United States and Canada. The 
minimum weight permissible for each con- 
signment is 20 kilograms; 

Individual food parcels will be accepted at 
the normal freight rate less 3344 percent. 


Traffie at Marseille 
Continues To Increase 


Passenger traffic through the port of Mar- 
seille, France, during the month of August 
1949, surpassed the previous record (July 
1949) by more than 15 percent, with a total 
of 131,652 arrivals and departures. The con- 
tinuing increase in passenger traffic at Mar- 
seille will probably result in a total of more 
than 1,000,000 passengers for the current 
year. Cargo movements in July 1949 reached 
850,566 tons to exceed the comparable 1938 
figure by about 5 percent. Principal in- 
creases have been registered in shipments 
of oil moving from the Middle East and 
refinery products moving to other European 
ports. 





Export-Import Bank of 
Washington Ready To 
Help Ecuador 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank has expressed its willingness to 
consider extending credits to cover a part of 
the dollar cost of materials and equipment 
to be acquired in the United States for the 
needs of Ecuador in the reconstruction of 
essential facilities damaged in the recent 
earthquake disaster. 
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U. S. Tinplate in World 
Markets: Can Export 
Level Be Maintained? 


(Continued from p. 7) 


However, tinplate production in the 
United Kingdom, whose iron and steel 
industry as a whole operated at a much 
higher level than that of the other Euro- 
pean countries, continued at substantial 
levels. Even so, the United Kingdom 
was not in a position to supply adequate- 
ly its traditional markets in the Euro- 
pean area, and the United States had to 
assume this responsibility. 

Over-all tinplate consumption in Eu- 
rope in the postwar period declined, and, 
as noted before, the indigenous produc- 
tion in this area was sharply curtailed. 
However, the consumption in this area 
remained heavier than anywhere outside 
of North America, and it was necessary 
for the United States to increase its 
tinplate exports to ECA areas to a 
degree far in excess of any normal 
market potential that will exist in the 
future. 

There are at present extensive plans 
in many of the Western European 
countries for an expansion of existing 
tinplate-making facilities and the in- 
stallation of new facilities in certain 
other areas. 

The United Kingdom, where produc- 
tion of tinplate for the 1946-48 period 
was Well below that of the prewar period, 
expects to achieve, by 1950, production 
comparable to the prewar production of 
about 350,000 short tons. Further, by 
1952-53, the United Kingdom envisages 
a production of close to 900,000 tons. 

French production, like that of the 
United Kingdom, suffered sharply in the 
immediate postwar years. Facilities are 
now being installed which will greatly 
increase French production capacity so 
that in the 1949-50 period output will be 
equal to or better than the prewar figure 
of 138,000 tons. 

The present Italian production of 
14,000 tons is well below the prewar 
figure of 91,900. Italian facilities-ex- 
pansion plans call for a production of 
about 125,000 tons in the 1952-53 period. 

In addition to these principal pro- 
ducers, there are plans for the expansion 
of existing facilities in Belgium and Nor- 
way, and the installation of new facili- 
ties in Austria, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal. Production in the German 
Bizone and French zone will undoubtedly 
be expanded beyond the present low 
level, but the prewar production of 
276,000 tons will in all probability not be 
achieved in the immediate future. 

With the completion of these expanded 
facilities for tinplate production, Europe 
will again be a net exporter and will be a 
significant factor in world trade. This 
is especially true of the United Kingdom 
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Chart II 
TOTAL TIN PLATE MOVING IN WORLD 
EXPORTS AND UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
TO MAJOR AREAS 
THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS 
1,000 1,000 
| 
] 
| 
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and France and to a lesser degree of 
Italy. Germany, over the immediate 
future, will probably not be a factor to 
be reckoned with in the world tinplate 
market. 


Netherlands, 
Sweden. 


way, 











and declining scale certain of these areas 
among which might be 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Nor 


mentioned the 

Union, 
Portugal, 

Further, there is room for ex- 


Italy, 
and 








In the light of the above, it may be 
anticipated that the United States will 
probably continue to supply on a reduced 


pansion in the Spanish market, which 
has been greatly reduced during the war 
and postwar periods. 


TABLE 7. Tinplate Consumption, and Sup plie s Fromthe United States—British Dominions 
Annual average, short ton 
1936-38 apparent consumption 1946-48 apparent consumption 
Country Supplied by United Supplied by United 
j Total one Potal ptates 
tons j ton 
| 

l'on Percent Tons Percent 

Union of South Africa 21,2” 8, 390 ) 9. 300 25, 59) 6! 
Canada 118, 409 19, 000 lf 205, 890 57, 100 28 
Austr ilia 81, 300 4109 0.5 103. 700 69.309 58 
New Zealand 13, 400 23, 909 11, 100 46 

SOURCE : See statements following table 6 on p. 7. 
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Asia 

There are only two tinplate-producing 
countries in Asia—Japan and India. 
Production in the Japanese industry, 
which before the war was the more im- 
portant of the two, was at a practical 
standstill in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod and reached its low point in 1946; 
and, despite steady increases in produc- 
tion in 1947 and 1948, the annual average 
from 1946 through 1948 was only 7,900 
short tons. However, the rate of output 
is continuing to increase, and it is esti- 
mated that in 1949 about 20,000 to 25,000 
tons will be made. The level for future 
years will be determined by Allied eco- 
nomic policy and domestic consumption 
levels. 

The tinplate industry of India was not 
so directly affected as was that of Japan. 
Nevertheless, in the immediate postwar 
years production fell below that of the 
prewar period. Present levels indicate a 
production of about 60,000 to 70,009 tons 
in 1949, which would be in excess of any 
previous year, although probably less 
than consumption levels in an expanding 
Indian market. 

The Asiatic market is the only one in 
which the United States experienced an 
actual decrease in the volume of exports, 
although the percentage of the total con- 
sumption supplied by the United States 
during the postwar period was increased. 
Consumption in the Asiatic areas has 
been greatly restricted in the postwar 
period. This is principally due to the 
effective if, possibly, temporary elimina- 
tion of China, Japan, Indonesia, and 
Malaya as major markets. In all these 
areas uncertain political conditions have 
militated against the economic stability 
necessary for a healthy foreign trade. It 
is to be expected that with the return 
of stable political conditions in the mar- 
kets of Southeast Asia consumption will 
attain prewar levels and that, with the 
development of more modern industrial 
methods, a potential market of vastly 
greater proportion will come into being. 


Future Prospects 


WHILE IT IS PROBABLE that exports 
of tinplate from the United States will 
continue in volume, whether this trade 
will continue at or near its present h‘gh 
levels will depend upon a number of cir- 
cumstances, not all of which can be effec- 
tively controlled to any great degree. 
The availability of dollar exchange with 
which to buy American tinplate will, in 
the final analysis, not only determine the 
volume of foreign purchases but will also, 
in large measure, dictate the producers 
from which each country’s requirements 
will be purchased. Pressure from foreign 
producer-exporters will likewise play an 
important role in determining where and 
in what quantities United States tinplate 
will be exported. It is as yet too early to 
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from closing contracts for equipment (which 
they badly needed) by import quotas and 
exchange restrictions. It is stated that the 
30 percent exchange rate was frequently cited 
by Germans as adding greatly to the difficulty 
of exporting. Other observers, while grant- 
ing this, also claimed that export difficulties 
in certain fields such as textiles and handi- 
crafts were due to a failure on the part of 
German manufacturers to bring about price 
reductions. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, London, England 


The Thirty-fourth International Motor 
Exhibition of England is being held at Earls 
Court, London, from September 28 to October 
8, 1949. 

At this show, the leading world manu- 
facturers are exhibiting private motorcais, 
body work, motorboats and marine engines, 
trailers, accessories and components, as well 
as service-station equipment. 

Some 520 exhibitors were scheduled to par- 
ticipate. The sections making up this ex- 
hibition, with the number of exhibitors to 
participate in each section, are listed: 


Number of 

Exhibitors 
Cat DeOWnicatanntcescesanseshuhenes 52 
Motorboat and Marine Section____ ~~~ 43 
Carriage Work and Coach Building.... 19 
Accessory and Component Section_-_-_-_- 271 
Fite BROWN. 0 crrenewnigemnansiiaiedaww eis 15 
Transport Service Equipment Section... 84 
Caravans and Trailer Section_____--_-- 21 
BERSCOMOIGOOD cndmddcicncecsssncmmuensuc 16 


Last year’s show was attended by 562,000 
visitors. It is reported that a number of new 
models are on exhibition, and that current 
makes show many modifications and new 
features. 

The exhibition again places emphasis on 
the export trade. Some 8,000 invitations 
were issued overseas and special arrange- 
ments made to receive oversea agents and 
buyers. 


National Radio Exhibition, 
London, England 


The National Radio Exhibition, known in 
Great Britain as ‘“Radiolympia,” is being 
held at Olympia in London from September 
8 to October 8. On exhibition at the show 
are equipment for broadcasting, transmis- 
sion and reception, both sound and televi- 
sion, communication, radar and the newest 
applications of electronics for commercial 
and industrial use. 

This show is organized by the Radio In- 
dustry Council, 59 Russell Square, London, 
W. C. 1,’ England. 





knowto what dergee projected increases 
in tinplate production in other countries 
may fall short of, equal, or exceed that 
part of world requirements that each of 
these producers would normally supply— 
or, for that matter, precisely how much 
world requirements may have risen and 
in what countries since 1939. When an- 
swers to these questions are had—and 
only then—will it be possible to forecast 
with any assurance the course of the 
United States export trade in tinplate. 





Statements Issued at Annecy 
(Continued from p. 14) 


“Both delegations are pleased to report 
that the negotiations between the two coun- 
tries were carried out at Annecy in a cordial 
and friendly manner and with a mutual de- 
sire to arrive at a satisfactory agreement and 
regret their inability to carry them to a 
conclusion. 

“In view of the special problems which 
arise from the application of the present 
commercial agreement between the two 
countries, in force since 1936, and entered 
into when economic, monetary, and fiscal 
conditions were completely different from to- 
day, the delegations of both countries have 
agreed to recommend to their respective 
countries that the agreement be jointly ter- 
minated through normal diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

“The United States delegation recognized 
Colombia’s need to make a revision of its 
customs tariff in order to adjust it to pres- 
ent day conditions, but found that the level 
of a number of proposed rates of the Colom- 
bian tariff was a major obstacle that could 
not be completely overcome. 

“The chiefs of the respective negotiating 
teams believe that the negotiations were 
fruitful since they afforded an opportunity 
for making a careful study of the commercial 
problems and customs duties involved.” 
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rupees, despite an unfavorable sea-borne 
trade balance for the period of 180,000,000 
rupees, the major explanation being the ship- 
ment to India of raw jute valued at 820,000,- 
000 rupees, such shipments being considered 
land trade. 

The problem presented by substandard or 
even fraudulent shipments abroad of Pak- 
istan cotton and carpet wool continued to 
receive appropriate attention. The Wool 
Committee, appointed by the Pakistan Wool 
Conference held recently, recommended to 
the Government that all Pakistan exporters 
found guilty of malpractices should be black- 
listed and debarred from trade. All buyers 
of Pakistan wool should, therefore, bring all 
unfair practices on the part of Pakistan wool 
exporters immediately to the attention of 
the Pakistan Government. 

[This may be done through the Trade 
Adjustments Section, Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C.] A special group of experts on raw 
cotton was named to visit the United King- 
dom and other countries interested in Paki- 
stan’s cotton in order to formulate similar 
plans for controlling the export of this 
commodity. 

Wartime, as well as post-partition, short- 
ages had made normal trade in cotton cloth 
and yarn impossible, and controls were im- 
posed in an effort to check the operations of 
profiteers. However, the market, owing to a 
liberal import policy for consumers’ goods, 
had become temporarily saturated, and cer- 
tain firms were in d fficulty from high-cost 
inventories. A boycott of Indian textiles 
had been voted by the Karachi textile im- 
porters and wholesale cloth merchants, 
Pakistan’s nascent cottage industry was hard 
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hit by competition of cheap cloth from In- 
dia and shortage of yarns. 

The Central Government treasury resumed 
offerings of Treasury Bills on August 16, the 
total authorized being 10,000,000 rupees, with 
an immediate call for tenders for half that 
amount. This may be considered signifi- 
cant inasmuch as the cause this time is not 
a@ new demand from the private banks, but 
rather the needs of the Treasury itself for 
additional funds because of extraordinary 
disbursements. 

In the field of labor, nearly 500 workers 
on jute presses in East Bengal went on 
strike, and labor in the cotton mills of the 
same Province showed signs of discontent. 
The Pakistan Trade Union Federation sub- 
mitted a lengthy memorandum to the Cen- 
tral Government strongly criticizing the Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy. 

The problem of evacuee property became 
far more serious during the month, with 
India finally repudiating the original agree- 
ment and Pakistan seizing more allegedly 
Hindu-owned firms. For many months each 
step taken by one country in this dispute has 
caused another step in retaliation by the 
other country, until finally the original 
agreement has broken down completely. 
Economic cooperation between India and 
Pakistan, as a result, is now at almost the 
lowest point since partition. 

The Railway Division of the Ministry of 
Communications announced that 172 of the 
839 broad-gage locomotives of the North- 
western Railway already had been converted 
from coal to oil, and that 14 Diesel-electric 
locomotives for shunting also had been ac- 
quired. The workshops in East Bengal are 
being remodeled to take care of broad-gage 
as well as meter-gage work. 

A National Airways corporation, 51 percent 
of the shares of which would be owned by 
the Central Government, was announced, 
together with the decision to terminate the 
operations as soon as possible of the two 
private air lines, Pak Air and Orient Airways, 
presently operating. The companies will sell 
their equipment to the new National air 
lines, and from now on no private air lines 
will be allowed to operate in the country. 

A Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
was formed to safeguard the commercial and 
industrial interests of Pakistan and to enable 
the various Chambers to present their united 
will. Out of 19 chambers of commerce and 
trade associations, 16 have indicated willing- 
ness to join the Federation, but the 3 Euro- 
pean Chambers of Commerce have declined. 


Saudi Arabia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 
(Dated August 6, 1949) 


The grain harvest and the pilgrimage 
dominated recent economic developments in 
Saudi Arabia. The grain harvest proved 
considerably below normal in many parts of 
the country. Although the area north of 

‘the Jidda-Riyadh-Dammam line reported 
moderately good yields, the effects of a late 
frost, followed by a serious drought, ap- 
peared to have curtailed production * the 
southern sections of the country. In parts 
of the normally fertile ’Asir the sustained 
drought, unbroken until May, prevented 
sowing altogether. Even the agricultural 
project at Al Kharj, replete with the most 
modern equipment available, was unable to 
cope with the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, and its wheat crop was considerably 
smaller than anticipated. 

As usual, the perennial harvest dilemma 
made itself felt in the agricultural areas of 
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and motor vessels only. 
a small scale. 

During 1946 (latest available information) 
the Department of War and Navy, issued 
permits for the construction of six wooden 
vessels including three schooners (111, 70, 
and 32 tons, respectively), one motorboat 
(7 tons) and two sloops (3.24 and 11.84 tons). 

Lumber suitable for shipbuilding is pro- 
duced locally. Imported construction mate- 
rials used in the building of small craft are 
obtained usually through importers of hard- 
ware and construction materials. 

There are believed to be opportunities for 
the sale of United States boilers and other 
marine equipment for the Dominican Navy. 
Domestic sugar mills are potential buyers of 
marine equipment in connection with the 
operation of small towing vessels. 


Operations are on 


Suips To BE BUILT IN SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN, GERMANY 


Of the 45 new ships recently authorized 
for construction in German shipyards, 23 
will be built in Schleswig-Holstein yards, a 
factor which should mitigate to some extent 
at least the unemployment problem of that 
Land. The 45 vessels include 19 merchant 
vessels of 1,500 gross tons each, 22 ships of 
330 gross tons, and 2 motorboats. 


LAUNCHING OF S. S. HEcTOR, BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND, U. K. 


The Hector, second of three 11,000-ton 
cargo-passenger liners which are being built 
for the Australian service of Alfred Holt and 
Co., was launched from the Musgrave yard 
at Belfast on July 27, 1949. The first of 
the three 11,000-ton sister ships was the 
Helenus which was launched in April of this 
year and is now being fitted out. The third 


is in the early stages of construction, Jy 
addition, a 9,000-ton cargo-passenger liner jg 
being built at the Queen’s Island for Alfred 
Holt & Co. 

The Hector will have accommodation for 
30 passengers in single- and two-berth cab. 
ins. Her principal dimensions are as fol. 
lows: Length over-all, about 522 feet, 9 
inches; length between perpendiculars, 485 
feet; breadths molded, 69 feet; depth molded, 
38 feet 6 inches; and gross tonnage, 11,7509, 

The vessel is designed on modern lines 
with well-raked rounded stem, cruiser stern, 
two masts, and a single elliptical funnel, 
There are six main cargo holds, two of those 
forward being arranged for the carriage of 
insulated cargo. There are 25 derricks which 
can lift loads from 5 to 50 tons, and the 
turbines will give a speed of 18 knots. 

In a statement from Lloyd's quarterly 
shipbuilding returns it is shown that on 
June 30, 1949, there were 21 ships totaling 
210,498 tons under construction in Belfast, 
These comprise 9 steamers of 86,450 tons and 
12 motorships of 124,048 tons. The total 
shows a slight increase of 6,228 tons over the 
preceding quarter but is still 50,402 tons 
less than a year ago. 


LAUNCHINGS AT SCOTLAND’s SHIPYARDS, 
U. K. 


The total launchings from all Scottish 
shipyards during the first 7 months of 1949 
amounted to 77 vessels of 283,825 tons gross, 
which represents an increase of 11 vessels 
of 66,175 tons over the same period of last 
year. The Clyde total from January to July 
1949 is 51 vessels aggregating 236,044 tons, 
or an advance of 11 vessels and 67,969 tons 
as compared with the same period of 1948. 

Although the number of launchings from 
Clyde shipyards continues high and there is 
as yet no marked drop in the number of new 
contracts received, there is growing appre- 
hension in shipbuilding circles that the 
high costs of building ships in Scotland will 
make it increasingly difficult to meet for- 
eign competition in the near future. 





the country; there was a scarcity of agricul- 
tural labor to undertake the actual harvest 
when needed, and an excess of agricultural 
products in these areas for local consump- 
tion. Considerable waste and spoilage re- 
sulted because of these factors and the in- 
adequate transportation system. 

Public interest tended to center on the 
preparations for the coming Hajj (pilgrim- 
age). By the end of June, some 3,000 foreign 
pilgrims had already arrived in Jidda. 

Effective June 9, the price of bread (a 
major item in the meager diet of the low- 
income group) in Mecca was reduced from 5 
qurush per loaf to 414 qurush (about 4 
cents). No similar action has thus far been 
taken by any of the nearby municipalities. 

The Saudi riyal continued weak against 
both the sovereign and the dollar, but 
strengthened slightly during the latter part 
of June. 

Against the dollar, the sovereign dropped 
from $12.65 to $12.30, whereas sterling, which 
Was comparatively steady against a depre- 
ciating riyal, weakened in terms of both gold 
and dollars. Indian rupees experienced a 
considerable appreciation from a low of 87.7 
riyals per 100 rupees early in the month to 
a par position of 100 to 100 by the end of 
June. 

The water problem in Taif continued to 
cause grave concern, and tins of water were 
selling for as much as 5 riyals. To remedy 
this situation and to investigate the water 
resources of the entire country, the crea- 


tion of a Ministry for Water Control was 
proposed by the local press 

Gifts aggregating 200,000 riyals were col- 
lected locally, 30,000 of which were donated 
by the Crown Prince, for the relief of the 
famine-stricken Hadhramaut section of the 
Aden Protectorate. 

Ramadhan (the month of fasting) began 
June 25, and all commercial activity was 
suspended during the daylight hours. 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


MILK RATION REDUCED 


The Ministry of Food has announced, ef- 
fective September 11, a reduction in the 
nonpriority milk allowance—from 3 pints to 
2'4 pints weekly. 

The nonpriority catering allowance, which 
was reduced on August 21 from 9 pints to 
6 pints per 100 hot beverages served, will 
remain at that level. 

Production is expected to increase again 
early in October, and as soon as sufficient 
supplies again become available, the allow- 
ance of 3 pints per head per week will be 
restored. 

Conditions for milk production continue 
less favorable than during last year, and 
pastures are in relatively poor condition. 


Foreign Commerce Weekl 
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